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INTRODUCTION 

America has seen many fantastic industries spring 
u from the earth. Our heritage is one of sudden 
booms, of the gold fields of California and the silver lodes <rf 
Nevada, mushroom industries that offered a man a chance 
for immediate riches and the adventure of discovery. The 
hills of our western states still hide the bones of men who 
gambled for their fortunes and lost, and their story has al- 
ready become a part of our national folklore. 

But there have been few voices to echo the colorful story 
of what is perhaps America's most fantastic boom, the oil 
industry. Perhaps it is because oil is too recent, because the 
pumping wells scattered across the land are reminders that 
oil is a contemporary industry, one that has come to maturity 
within the memories of many living Americans. 

There have been many books on oil: histories of various 
fields filled with technical information for the active oilman, 
and popular histories which explain the workings of the in- 
dustry to the layman and give him a glimpse of the fabulous 
color that has always surrounded oil. 

But trying to tell the full story of American oil in statistics 
is like trying to describe the average American girl by the 
price tags on the clothes she wears. The significant part of 
the story lies behind the statistics. 

3 
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The stories inside oil, the tales told by the old cable-tool 
workers known as jarheads and their modern counterparts 
on the rotary rigs, have never been easily recorded. For oil 
has never been one of those industries that shares its folk- 
lore with all coiners. 

In the first place, there was always a great cleft between 
the oil industry and the rural people responsible for the pres- 
ervation of most of our traditional material. There was never 
much social contact between the two groups, and once oil 
had passed through an area, little of the industry's folklore 
remained behind. 

Oil had a different set of moral standards, and when an 
oil crew moved into a neighborhood, the farmer promptly 
sent his young daughters to visit Aunt Minnie in a neighbor- 
ing state, fearing a moral earthquake. He was naturally 
pleased with the money that came from the leases on his 
land, but he wanted little to do with the rowdy men who 
built the rigs and held nothing sacred. 

Oil did upset the status quo of the small towns it engulfed, 
expanding them into boom communities and inflating the 
agricultural economy with quick oil dollars. There was no 
way that the conservative elements of a town could preserve 
the old way of life, once money flowed like water along Main 
Street and the wheeze of the church organ was drowned out 
by the jangle of a player piano and the clomp of drillers' 
boots on a pine dance floor. 

It is from the conflict between these two elements that 
the story of oil on the land emerges. 

Inside the industry there was a lack of conventional con- 
formity among the oil crews who traded the stability of 
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factory and farm jobs for a traveling rig and a couple of 
blankets underneath a boiler. Instead of an eight hour day, 
they worked what was known as a "tower/' stretching from 
noon to midnight, or vice versa. Sometimes their hours were 
filled with arduous, backbreaking work; other times there 
were gaps of hours when a man could do nothing but sit and 
spin yarns to pass the time. 

In the heyday of the wildcatters, those men who drilled 
for oil in unproved locations, oil crews were often isolated in 
remote parts of the country, far from the conveniences of 
Main Street and the comforts of women, and so were forced 
to create their own amusements. 

The schedule of a typical roustabout, scrawled on the back 
of an envelope in 1925, runs as follows: 

11:00 A.M. Get up 

1 1 : oo-i i : 30 Sober up 

n:3o~Noon Eat 

Noon to Midnight Work like hell 

Midnight~3 : oo A.M. Get drunk 

3 :oo~3 : 30 Beat hell out of them that's 

got it coming 
Go to bed 



In any event, the oil crews in the early days of the twen- 
tieth century were womenless congregations of hard-working 
men, involved in the haphazard search for a fortune buried 
thousands of feet below the surface. A man could become a 
millionaire or a pauper in less time than it took him to light 
a cigar. 
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It was only natural, therefore, that the oil fields should de- 
velop a folklore replete with heroes a ''derrick tall and a 
slush pit wide/' who could shoulder any job on the rig with 
only minor effort. They reflected the eternal hope for riches 
in their tales of accidental discoveries that made millions for 
the lucky man who found them. In high good humor, they 
spoofed the geologists and believed with a boundless joy in 
the ability of a man with a peach twig to discover what the 
man with a college degree could not. 

The other half of the story of oil was not created by those 
men in the industry itself, but rather by the farmers and the 
shopkeepers, the itinerant journeymen and the sin killers, 
who hoped to be touched by the magic wand. Here are found 
the stories of ignorant Indians who had no conception of the 
white man's economy and so did strange things with their 
new wealth. Here too are stories of newly rich farmers who 
put their money in the bank and never looked at it, striving 
desperately to maintain their sense of balance in a new way 
of life that threatened to disrupt the old. In other tales, oil is 
a loose and beautiful woman, attracting and terrifying a man 
at the same time, leading him either to great pleasure or a 
swift destruction. 

If there is any unifying theme that runs through the story 
of oil as a whole, it is the thread of money, of the immense 
gamble on one thin hole in the ground, and the difference 
it makes in the lives of the anxious men who wait to learn the 
outcome. Once the thrill of oil has captured a man's imagi- 
nation and freed his spirit, he is never quite the same again. 

There is a legend in the oil fields that some men are ap- 
proached early in life by a bird made of cast iron, whose 
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voice is found in the hoarse squawk of a walking beam in 
need of oil, in the shriek of a wild plume of black oil tearing 
from the ground into the freedom of the sky, and in the 
hissing roar of a wild gas fire, lighting up the earth like a tre- 
mendous red torch. Once a man has been visited by tjie 
Dicky Bird, he will never find rest until he has cast all else 
aside and plunged into the feverish search for oil, wherever 
it might lead him. 

This book is a story of the Dicky Bird and those who have 
listened to his voice in one manner or another. It is not a 
chronicle of dates and names, nor of wells and locations, but 
rather of oil people. These stories have come from hundreds 
of old-timers in the oil business who now live in the South- 
west. Though their physical strength wanes, they still think 
of new fields waiting to be discovered beyond the horizon. 
They listened to the Dicky Bird a long time ago, and the cry 
of the mythical fowl is not easily forgotten. 

Perhaps all of this book is not folklore in a strict sense, nor 
is it what the scholars call history. Perhaps many of the 
stories told here actually happened in one of the many re- 
mote places over the wide scope of American oil. What is 
important is that these stories are still being told, that they 
reflect a way of life which is rapidly disappearing. 

It is a communal memory of things as they were, not too 
long ago when men first began to go after oil in the South- 
west, and as such, becomes a living history of a host of name- 
less little people in one of the world's biggest undertakings. 
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A PIBCE OF WILLOW- 



THE STORY OF THE 
DOODLEBUGS 

e changes America went through after the 
Civil War happened too fast for most minds to 
comprehend their significance. It seemed that one minute 
the nation was geared to a horse economy, horses to pull the 
stagecoaches and tow the canalboats, horses to carry the im- 
plements of war and provide transportation for the settlers 

9 
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who were pushing back the western frontier. But the next 
moment America had plunged into the era of the gasoline 
motor and a whole new vista of progress opened to a startled 
world, A craft lighter than air was developed and wings 
soared over Kitty Hawk. The automobile sputtered into the 
economy of the small town. New motors for ships, new 
motors for railroads, new motors for everything. America 
took to wheels and shifted into high gear. 

And abreast of it all was the development of American 
oil to lubricate the wheels and provide the power. A liquid 
that had once been considered no more than an internal 
medicine for the Indians of the West became an essential 
and valuable commodity. The world began to cry for oil, and 
men flocked to the new industry in the frantic search for the 
hiddfen pools that carried them westward from Pennsylvania, 
across Ohio and down into the American Southwest. 

In the keen competition that naturally followed the in- 
creased demand for oil, the factor that spelled success was 
that of oil location. Little was known then of subsurface 
geology, and the most common method used by early oilmen 
was that of trial and error. Drilling shallow holes was not 
an expensive procedure. An oil strike was considered a mat- 
ter of good luck rather than anything that accumulated 
knowledge or skill could produce. Hundreds of men roamed 
about the country poking down into the bowels of the earth 
in the hopes of tapping a sizable reserve of the black gold. 
Some of them became rich men in a short time. But the 
majority went broke. 

It soon became evident that the first man to find a suc- 
cessful formula for oil location would find himself a mil- 
lionaire many times over, and most of the oil prospectors 
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began to develop theories of their own. Many of them relied 
on observation of terrain surrounding a producing well to 
show them where to drill. If a well had come in on the side 
of a hill, they measured distances from the crest of the hill 
to the location and the base, then found hills of similar 
dimensions and drilled on a site corresponding to that of 
the producing well. Others analyzed plants and took sam- 
ples of the soil, attempting to determine some method of 
locating oil through the effects a subsurface pool might 
have on the topsoil above it. But they were doomed to 
failure. 

However, in the early i goo's, a tall redheaded Kansan 
named Jeremiah Smith stood up and proclaimed to the 
world that he had found a solution to the problem. He 
wanted to share his valuable secret, without thought of gain 
or financial reward. Oilmen flocked about him while he ex- 
pounded his theories on the front porch of his farm. Amer- 
ica rested on a vast honeycomb of oil lakes, he had decided. 
Oil was to be found as far north as the Nebraska border and 
as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. He was positive that these 
oil lakes were connected by underground rivers. The man 
who first tapped one of these rivers would be richer than 
any individual in the whole history of the human race. But 
it was here that he interjected his note of warning. The face 
of America sloped to the south and rivers emptied into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The oilmen would have to hurry, else in a 
few years these underground rivers would drain all of Amer- 
ica's oil into the Gulf of Mexico. 

There was some talk for a time of attempting to find one 
of these underground rivers of oil and building a dam to 
impede its course to the sea, but no one was quite sure that 
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one dam would be sufficient, and then no one had actually 
found one of these rivers. Jeremiah Smith and his theories 
faded into oblivion. 

But a host of new theories came into being that were 
more or less based on those put forth by Jeremiah Smith, 
and from these emerged one dominant theory that captured 
the imaginations of thousands of oilmen. This theory was 
called "creekology" and it had a hundred variations in its 
application to practical exploration. As a basic premise, 
"creekology" stated that the most logical place to seek oil 
was in the beds of running streams. Whether this idea was 
a warped descendant of Jeremiah Smith's "underground 
lakes" no one has been able to determine. 

Hundreds of holes appeared along creek beds and many 
of them were successful. The ones that proved dry were 
rapidly forgotten. Rumors spread that the United States 
government had tested the "creekology" theory and found 
it correct. Government surveyors had compiled maps show- 
ing which streams would produce favorable locations for oil 
drilling and which would not, but there was a fly in the oint- 
ment. For some unknown reason, perhaps for protection 
of tariffs, perhaps for a hundred reasons born in Washing- 
ton, oilmen could never persuade the government to release 
these mysterious maps to them. 

A number of itinerant printers were more enterprising and 
more obliging than the baffled government officials. These 
itinerants were more than ready to provide oilmen with 
"creekology" maps, fresh from their presses, and exorbitant 
in price. But the oil industry gobbled them up as fast as they 
were turned out, still grasping for a successful formula and 
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so blinded by the prospect of an authentic guide to oil pools 
that they became easy piey to the map makers. 

It took some time for "creekology" to explode, and it was 
only after enough wells had been drilled to prove beyond 
doubt that the pattern of oil discovery did not follow 
streams that oilmen finally abandoned their maps and 
turned to some other method. 

It was against this background of desperate search that 
the most fantastic occupational field in America was born, 
"doodlebugging." The principle behind the doodlebug was 
nothing new. Ancient civilizations had their water witches 
and their prophets who could locate precious metals through 
applied mental effort. Water prospectors with their forked 
branches were a familiar sight on the American frontier. 

But when these prospectors entered the search for oil, 
"witching for water" became "doodlebugging for oil/' and a 
new race was on for the greatest prize in history. 

Where or when the first doodlebug entered the oil busi- 
ness will probably never be ascertained. But certainly hun- 
dreds of stories still circulate about the early doodlebugs and 
their adventures into an industrial world ripe with both 
money and interest for their projects. By combining super- 
stition and pseudo science, the doodlebugs captured a place 
for themselves in the history of oil. 

Zeke Proctor was one of these early doodlebugs. He had 
his counterpart in all states that produced oil fields, but he 
was perhaps the most typical of them all. Even now, though 
he has been dead less than thirty-five years, he has become a 
legend and it is doubtful that anyone will ever sort the facts 
from the fiction and portray Zeke as he really was. 
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To those who knew him, he was a shriveled-up little man 
with weak eyes who could have been a century old at least. 
His delicate hands shook in his later life like aspen leaves 
in the wind. His voice faded until it was little more than 
a laborious inarticulate sigh. But in his time, he made a 
million dollars. 

Zeke Proctor lived on his small farm near Wewoka, Okla- 
homa, about the turn of the century. The land was poor, 
and the low sloping sand hills were hard pressed to support 
gnarled blackjack, much less a food crop. Zeke was a con- 
firmed bachelor, and as an old man living alone needed little 
to sustain himself. But Zeke was the seventh son of a seventh 
son, a fact that gave him special significance in an area 
barely out of the twilight zone superstition. This heritage 
gave him the power to locate water wells with a peach twig, 
or so he led his neighbors to believe. He was a familiar sight, 
poking along a sandy draw, the springy fork of a peach twig 
held firmly in both aged hands. 

"Zeke could sure find water," said one old-timer who 
knew him. "He'd mosey up to a spot and that peach cutting 
would draw down all a-sudden, and one'd bring you five he 
was standing over water/' 

But if he was successful as a water witcher, Zeke took no 
comfort from the fact. 

He felt that he was destined for much greater things, 
that the talent he had nourished for so many years was 
wasted on water. So he took up gold hunting. After the bank 
panics of the nineteenth century, many of the Indians 
around Wewoka had decided to entrust their savings to a 
sandbank, rather than risk them in one of the white man's 
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institutions. As time took its toll of old Indians who were 
never very money conscious, many of the scattered caches 
of buried money were forgotten, and these formed the target 
for Zeke's new search. 

When word got around that Old Zeke Proctor had aban- 
doned his water witching to hunt for gold, the boys of the 
town decided to play a practical joke on the old man. Bury- 
ing a twenty dollar gold piece in front of his shack, they 
waited until he passed, then dug it up and taunted the old 
man with it, jeering at him that he would never find gold. 
The joke brought dire imprecations on their heads from the 
old man, who brandished his peach branch at them like the 
flaming sword of God. The boys hooted with laughter as 
Zeke shuffled off down the road, muttering to himself. 

This one success spurred them on to even greater heights 
and they planned a much bigger trap for Zeke Proctor. The 
old man was known to wander down a shallow draw on his 
nocturnal rambles, and the boys concealed themselves be- 
hind a grove of blackjack, draped in sheets. It was a full 
moonlit night, and soon they saw Zeke Proctor coming down 
the draw, the peach branch jutting before him like the single 
antenna of some giant insect. 

The moment the old man reached the proper point, they 
leaped from their screen of blackjacks, screaming and yelling 
in an unintelligible gibberish. The old man stood stark still 
for a moment, his weak eyes dilated with fear, then dropped 
his peach branch and ran in wild terror down the draw. The 
boys doubled up with laughter. 

The next day, Zeke ambled into town after his monthly 
supply of lard and flour as if nothing had happened. The 
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storekeeper asked him why he looked so pale, trying to goad 
him into an account of what he had experienced the night 
before. Finally, Zeke leaned across the counter and confided 
in a whisper that he had been frightened by Indian spirits. 
The appearance of these apparitions was a sure sign that he 
had been close to an Indian treasure, else why would they 
have disturbed him. The storekeeper snickered behind his 
hand as Zeke left. The prank was common knowledge all 
over town. 

But the town was goggle-eyed with amazement that after- 
noon when Old Zeke Proctor ambled down Main Street, 
bought a new suit and a shave, climbed into a buggy that he 
had purchased with hard gold and drove a blooded team of 
mares to the north in a cloud of dust. There was an imme- 
diate rush for the draw where the boys had played the joke 
on the old man. A gaping hole testified to where Zeke Proc- 
tor had obtained his sudden wealth. 

Needless to say, peach trees in the area suffered heavily 
following the discovery and an Indian rebellion was barely 
averted when some enterprising treasure hunter found that 
the Indians often buried jewelry with their deceased rela- 
tives. 

Zeke himself went to Tulsa. His new wealth gave him 
confidence in himself, and when he talked to people, it was 
no longer in a humble voice, as if apologizing for his exist- 
ence. Though he was old, to be sure, he had been successful, 
and the discovery of Indian gold had convinced him as noth- 
ing else could that his inherent powers were not waning. 
He arrived in Tulsa just as the first big fields were being 
discovered, and for a while prospected on his own until he 
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could interpret the pull of the peach branch when he ap- 
proached oil. 

Then he went into business. 

And a booming business it was. Geology was still in its 
infancy and the scientific prospector was wrong about as 
often as he was right. Zeke's resplendent finery offered ample 
testimony to the fact that he had been successful, and his 
ideas appealed to the oil-hungry promoters. He was besieged 
by offers. For a long time, he prospected for small amounts 
of money, for he had never known any great sums in his life- 
time, other than his treasure. 

Zeke Proctor had a streak of luck and averaged sixty per 
cent successful in the field, a record that soared away from 
the fifty-fifty marks of the geologists. He took on a manager 
who handled the business end of his affairs. After a few 
weeks, Zeke was good enough to demand and get a percent- 
age of any wells he discovered, and by the time he died, in 
1921^ he left an estate of over a million dollars. 

But his place in the oil fields did not remain vacant very 
long. Hundreds of prospectors invaded the field armed with 
instruments of every description. Competition grew keener. 
Some enterprising young man offered the services of a peach 
twig grafted with willow to render it more sensitive. Soon 
doodlebugs (as these new prospectors were named) were 
equipped with forked sticks wound with copper, pseudo- 
electrical sticks connected by copper wires to storage bat- 
teries, anything that might capture the imagination of a 
man with money and oil fever. 

With such a tremendous number of these unorthodox 

4* 

prospectors invading the oil fields of the Southwest, opinion 
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was clearly and violently divided as to their value. The pipe- 
line workers, the heavy-set men who handled the mechanics 
of oil rigs, the roustabouts, the rig builders; these men openly 
supported the doodlebugs. After all, they had a hero named 
Kemp Morgan who located oil with his naked nose. The 
doodlebugs with their weird contraptions appealed to their 
imaginations as nothing else could. Not only did these oil 
crews pass along any favorable stories that they heard but 
amplified them considerably and invented new tales which 
increased the stature of the doodlebugs. 

"Humbug," said the geologists. "Fakers," cried the col- 
lege-trained oilmen who had left most of their superstitions 
behind in science classes. But the doodlebugs, completely 
undisturbed by the name calling, rollicked on to greater 
heights. As years went by, the seismograph and other instru- 
ments came into use and new horizons of scientific oil explo- 
ration were being rolled back. Geologists learned more about 
the subsurface formations of the earth. After all, oil was a 
multimillion dollar business that could afford to harness all 
of science to aid in the search. It was expected, and naturally 
enough, that as scientific knowledge increased, these primi- 
tive explorers would be put out of business. 

But in the 1920'$, the doodlebugs began to develop a new 
technique that amazed the prophets who had foretold their 
doom. As the average oilman came to expect scientific ad- 
vances, the doodlebugs brought forth instruments that were 
a radical departure from the old peach twig school of pros- 
pecting. Their new machines glittered with chromium in- 
strument dials and immense coils of copper wiring that ran 
from long projecting knobs into intricate mazes connected 
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with batteries. The doodlebugs called some of their new 
instruments "radios" after the innovation of crystal sets. 
Others expounded long theories filled with terms that no 
scientist had ever encountered. "Bouncing beams" projected 
to the oil pools. "Recordeographs" picked up these "bounc- 
ing beams" and interpreted them into specific information 
as to how much oil was there and how deep. They outdid 
the seismograph. They pushed the geologist with his new 
fund of knowledge into the shadows. They made millions. 

But the doodlebugs were no ordinary confidence men 
who played on the superstitious beliefs of the public to make 
fortunes for themselves. The majority of them believed as 
Zeke Proctor did that they were gifted with a special power 
that made them unique in their field. This gift of oil location 
was not something that could be cultivated. A man had to 
be born with it. "But, of course/' said one doodlebug, "a 
man's got to keep up with the times and do a lot of practic- 
ing. Even the best piano player in the world ain't no good 
without practice." 

One of the greatest of the doodlebugs, according to the 
stories still told about him, was a six-foot, gangling showman 
named Doc LeFlore from Wichita Falls, Texas. Doc was 
never an ordinary man. Even as a youth in west Texas, he 
showed amazing perception in locating water wells. How- 
ever, it was not until he was almost forty years old that he 
went into oil. He had always been a peach or willow twig 
man himself, and he decried the use of the ornate instru- 
ments that professed doodlebugs brought into the oil fields 
during the twenties. 

"It is either born into a man or it ain't/' Doc would say, 
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waving his pipestem in the air. "If he's born with it, he don't 
need a fancy gadget to push around. If he's not, all the 
gadgets in the world ain't going to help him." 

But Doc himself was forced to admit that techniques of 
water witching sometimes were inefficient in the search for a 
highly complicated substance such as oil. He discovered that 
his peach twig was often inaccurate in oil location, so he 
retired for three years while he perfected a new method. 
When he emerged from seclusion, he had a series of five 
bottles covered with buckskin and ranging from a few ounces 
to a half gallon. Each of them contained a concoction of 
his own making. 

His method was simplicity itself. Arriving at a prospective 
location, Doc would first place a yardstick on the ground, 
then roll up his sleeves and go to work. Suspending the 
smallest bottle on a plumb line dropped from his out- 
stretched arm, he waited. This was .his "teaser" bottle, and 
if it moved back and forth in a straight line, it was evident 
to him that oil would be found on the location. If the bot- 
tle described a circle, the area was dry. 

Doc used the principle of the sex-determining pendulum 
so popular among expectant mothers in the last century, but 
this was a serious business involving far more than the sex 
of an unborn child. 

If the "teaser" bottle showed positive results, Doc pro- 
ceeded through his series of bottles in turn, ending his per- 
formance with the half-gallon or "fast" bottle. The results 
of each of these tests were carefully recorded in a small black 
book, then Doc would retire to a secluded spot and perform 
mental gymnastics with the figures. The results were always 
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announced in a booming voice that overawed his spectators 
with its solemnity. 

Doc LeFlore is credited with discoveries in most of the 
major southwestern fields, including fantastic Spindletop 
and Ranger. The legends concerning his activities also put 
him in Arkansas, New Mexico and Oklahoma, and one folk 
historian has it that Doc was instrumental in discovering 
oil off the Gulf of Mexico, proving that water was no handi- 
cap to a man with such a natural talent. 

But his greatest exploit took place in an Oklahoma field 
that remains unnamed, for obvious reasons. It was there that 
Doc LeFlore proved himself to posterity, not only as the 
greatest doodlebug that ever lived, but as a popular cham- 
pion over the bane of every unscientific prospector, the geol- 
ogist. 

The setting was provided by an oil company with a strong 
reputation for disliking doodlebugs. The president of the 
company made public his views that the doodlebug was the 
abomination of the oil fields, a creature lower than snake 
and more odious than skunk. To prove that the doodlebugs 
were successful only in the uninspired imaginations of reck- 
less drillers and toolers, the president threw open a new 
location that his company intended to drill The geologists 
had already staked locations for test wells and the doodle- 
bugs would be welcome to prospect the same locations. Re- 
sults would be posted for public inspection, and the presi- 
dent of the oil company was openly confident that the 
doodlebugs would predict themselves right out of the pic- 
ture. 

It was a challenge that no self-respecting doodlebug could 
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resist. More than that, any doodlebug who made a successful 
prediction under the highly publicized conditions of the test 
would have a guaranteed future. Doc LeFlore was the first 
man to arrive at the test area. 

It was a bright summer day, hot and windy as only an 
Oklahoma summer day can be. Doc arrived at midmorning 
and made a survey of the field, walking over the dusty 
ground, kicking at the dry clods of dust with the sharp toe 
of his boot. The spectators let him pass, gaping at the black 
bag which he carried. That bag had become his trade-mark, 
all over the Southwest. 

The crowd saw his long face frown when another man 
entered the southern part of the test area. It was Sam Clark, a 
short fat doodlebug from Tulsa. In front of him he trundled 
his machine, a wheelbarrow frame polished to a glistening 
silver, garnished with coils of copper wire, and supporting 
a long white bone reputed to have come from a whale. 

Sam was one of Doc LeFlore's natural enemies, one of the 
modernists who relied on contraptions. Doc's opinion of 
complicated mechanisms was widely known. It was this 
natural enmity that created the tension that day, the duel 
between two of the top men in the field, each disliking the 
other intensely. The hundred other doodlebugs who had 
come to test their instruments paled considerably by the 
proximity of the two luminaries. 

The president of the company, a heavy, perspiring man 
with a long, dead cigar clamped between his teeth, smiled 
to himself as he saw the two distinguished fakers in the test 
area. To discredit these two would culminate a lifelong am- 
bition. 
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Doc LeFlore commenced his operations with studied 
casualness. Taking the bottles from his black case, he at- 
tached the buckskin cords and began to flex his long, supple 
fingers. The crowd pushed about him in a large arc of cu- 
rious faces as he suspended the first bottle over the yardstick. 
A perceptible intake of breath followed when it began to 
move in a straight line. Doc used the rest of the bottles, one 
by one, taking his time, holding his long arm straight as an 
arrow, a look of calm confidence on his face. 

Jotting a series of figures down in his book, he moved 
away from the crowd, then returned and drummed the fin- 
gers of his right hand on the hard cover of the book as he 
spoke. "Thirty-five hundred barrels at thirty-five hundred 
feet/' 

The crowd gasped. The president of the company took 
down the prediction and hurried to obtain three witnesses 
who could verify it. 

As Doc LeFlore retired from the location, Sam Clark 
moved in, a look of grim determination on his face. The 
wind pushed the piece of whalebone on the front of the 
wheelbarrow to and fro, like the disjointed trunk of an ele- 
phant. Sam concentrated on a small gauge near the junction 
of a pair of bicycle handlebars that had been welded to the 
wheelbarrow frame, then began to shake his head scorn- 
fully. 

"Dry," he said in a low voice. "This whole hill will be dry 
as a bone/' 

The crowd gasped once again and the murmur grew to an 
uncontrollable uproar. The president of the oil company 
bit his cigar in two with the force of his grim smile. 
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Immediately the word flashed over the Southwest; Doc 
LeFlore and Sain Clark, the two great names in doodlebug- 
ging, at odds with each other. The followers of both men 
rose to the occasion and hundreds of dollars changed hands 
as bets were made on the outcome of the well. Then the pro- 
fessional gamblers in Dallas, Oklahoma City and Tulsa be- 
came interested and odds of four to one were offered against 
Doc LeFlore, with a hundred barrels and a hundred feet lee- 
way thrown in to spur betting. 

A group of oilmen in Shawnee, Oklahoma, got together 
one evening at a hotel, and in mock solemnity drew up a 
paper requiring the losing doodlebug to throw his instru- 
ments into the North Canadian River. Neither Doc nor Sam 
could gracefully exclude themselves from the agreement, for 
it was a matter of personal honor. What was more, it was a 
contest between representatives of the two main schools of 
prospecting, the mind against the contraption, the traditional 
against the modern. 

Doc LeFlore made a short speech before he signed the 
paper in which he announced that if he lost, he would not 
only throw his instrument into the river, but give up his 
profession, even if it meant starvation. Sam Clark signed his 
name without a word, his face lined with anger. 

The well was spudded in and tension grew. The rest of 
the field was forgotten. The enormous profits of discovery 
were secondary now, even to the president of the oil com- 
pany. He could not tear himself away from the rig longer 
than a few hours while drilling was in progress. He wanted a 
shallow well, or a deep well He wanted over four thousand 
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barrels a day, or a trickle. He wanted to plunge both doodle- 
bugs into ignominy with one fell swoop. 

The drill bit deeper into the earth. Night and day the 
long probe pushed downward, under the hot sun by day and 
illumined by the clusters of electric bulbs at night. Doc 
LeFlore pitched a tent at one side of the field to be on hand 
when the crucial zone was reached. Soon the word passed. 
Three thousand feet no show of oil. 

Sam Clark went back to Tulsa and sat in his hotel room, 
his ear glued to a telephone receiver, a half-empty bottle in 
front of him. Thirty-three hundred feet no show of oil. 
The president of the oil company chain smoked his long 
black cigars and cast anxious eyes at the men who constantly 
added new sections to the long string of tools. Thirty-five 
hundred feet no show of oil. 

A bookie in Dallas threw a big victory party for his friends 
and began to think about spending the winter in Europe. 
Sam Clark was openly jubilant in Tulsa. The margin was too 
slim now. Only a hundred feet, a hundred short little feet. 
A crowd gathered around Doc LeFlore's tent in the twilight 
and watched the tall prospector calmly light his pipe and tilt 
his cane-bottom chair back against the tent pole. 

Night came. The drill ground deeper. Thirty-five thirty. 
No show of oil. Doc LeFlore yawned. "One of you boys got 
a drink?" A flask was handed him and he took a long drag 
of the fiery liquor, coughed slightly and wiped his mouth on 
the back of his hand. He was unperturbed. 

Then it happened. Deep within the earth, there started 
a long, slow grumble, a churning sound like the echo of 
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some immense terrestrial indigestion. The earth trembled 
and the men began to back away from the rig, uncertain at 
first, then panicky as the sound grew louder. A shrill scream 
broke from the hole, mingled with the coarse hiss of escaping 
gas that sounded like a burning fuse of black powder. Then 
a gigantic roar broke the stillness of the night. The tremen- 
dous pressure of the black spout tore away the steel struc- 
ture of the derrick and erupted high into the sky. Carried 
by night winds, oil rained for miles around. And Doc Le- 
Flore stood outside his tent, feeling the greasy rain covering 
him, spattering against the tough hide of his face. So enrap- 
tured was he by the scent and feel of the oil raining down, 
he did not hear the shouted congratulations nor see the 
people going wild with joy all around him. 

It was the zenith of his career, that day when Doc LeFlore 
watched his archrival slowly trudge the wheelbarrow to the 
muddy lip of the North Canadian and push it in. The slug- 
gish waters seemed to support it for a moment, then mud 
swirled about the polished surfaces of the machine, and like 
a proud ship being scuttled, it raised its whalebone prow to 
the surface for a brief moment before it sank. 

Sam Clark was forever finished. The president of the oil 
cpmpany drank himself to an early grave. 

Doc LeFlore did not need to worry after his triumph. 
Offers came to him from all parts of the globe. A sheik in 
Arabia wanted him to come to the desert. A prince in Iran 
offered crown jewels. But Doc was not tempted by foreign 
offers. There were plenty of southwestern millionaires who 
were equally as anxious to obtain his services, and they paid 
in regular American dollars. 
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Doc had his following, thousands of little people who 
looked to him for the salvation of simplicity in the midst of 
the most highly technical industry in the world. And he did 
not fail his disciples. Right up to the date of his death in 
1946, he never once deviated from his bottles or his belief 
in himself. 

But as Doc LeFlore had his following, and left behind a 
legend that persists in force among those people who are a 
part of southwestern oil, there is another figure, a little more 
subtle and much more mysterious one who shares the glory 
of a legendary immortality. He is characterized in different 
places in different forms. Some places he is a youth and en- 
titled to the sympathy that age gives to youth for naive 
dreams that are easily shattered by the cold reality of mod- 
ern business. In other stories, the hero is old, tottering, 
feeble, too weak to defend himself. 

The second character in the story is a company, a huge 
powerful hydra of a corporation, with a heart made of cold 
derrick steel and tentacles encircling the oil industry. It is 
composed of all the tyrants of history rolled into one ruth- 
less organization. It is the villain in the drama. 

And the third and final character is the machine, the 
secret machine which is bathed in obscurity, clouded in the 
mystery of unknown powers, worth a million dollars, the 
embodiment of all that a doodlebug or an oilman has ever 
dreamed about. This machine will find oil. It is unerring, 
and nothing can throw it off the track once it is set in opera- 
tion. It represents the dream in this folk tragedy. 

One story, typical of them all, began with the arrival of 
an Irishman on the East Coast near the turn of the century. 
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He was one of those brilliant, obscure men that haunt uni- 
versities. His theories were appreciated by only those men 
who could understand them, which limited his audience to 
a few top scientists scattered about the world. The general 
public had never heard of him, for the long years that had 
developed his uncanny mind had rendered him antisocial 
and unfit for the round of teas and panel discussions which 
were the exhibition racks for the popular scholars. 

Nevertheless, he was welcomed by the head of a powerful 
oil company who placed him in a laboratory with unlimited 
funds at his disposal and a veritable army of trained assist- 
ants to carry out his slightest desire. But the company made 
one fatal mistake. 

"We'll make you a millionaire," they told him. "You'll 
be rich." 

The Irishman promptly informed this St. Peter who was 
opening the gates to a scientific heaven that he considered 
the proposal a compromise to his scientific integrity. He 
needed no money. He was independent with a small annuity 
and wanted no help. His life had been devoted to science, 
and he required solitude and no distractions. Money was a 
distraction. With that, the little Irishman turned on his heel 
and walked away from the outstretched arms of the com- 
pany. 

For five years, the oil company was besieged by rumors 
concerning the Irishman and what he was working on. Re- 
ports varied, but everyone was certain that when he finally 
released his new knowledge, it would produce a revolution. 
It was a prospecting device, that much was agreed, but far- 
ther than that, no one dared to venture a guess. 
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Then one day, the oil company received a wire from the 
Irishman in Tulsa. It asked permission of the company to 
make a series of tests on a prospective field in northeastern 
Oklahoma. The company was delighted and again a staff of 
experts were dispatched to aid the Irishman, together with 
a lawyer bearing a contract. Again they were rebuffed. The 
experiment would take place in complete secrecy. Perhaps 
a few might witness the outward forms of the experiment, 
watch him pace down the field, but even they would have 
no way of interpreting what they saw. The secrets were in 
the head of the Irishman and his strange machine. It was a 
cloudy day in November, 1918, when the Irishman first ap- 
peared with his machine. Even the recent news of the armi- 
stice in Europe did not affect him. It was doubtful that he 
was ever aware that a war was being waged, for science, pure 
science, occupied every moment of his time, every cranny of 
his brain. He pushed a machine onto the field that disap- 
pointed the company's observers. It was a black, rectangular- 
shaped box, six feet long, mounted on a carriage of wheels 
and sitting on thousands of minute springs that cushioned it 
against shock. One company representative remarked in an 
undertone that it highly resembled a casket. 

The Irishman moved the machine slowly, recording his 
readings from a series of dials on the top of the coffin-shaped 
instrument. His face bore no emotion. His sensitive hands 
turned knobs and wrote in a book, and that was all there was 
to see. At the end of eight hours, he pushed the machine 
back into a locked shed, removed the vitals of the instrument 
which he carefully packed into a suitcase, and retired to a 
small house which he had rented. 
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The next morning, he received a delegation of scientists 
from the company and informed them that his experiment 
was a success. His narrow face exhibited no evidence of exhil- 
aration over his success. It was a matter of fact, as if he had 
known from the beginning that there was no such thing as 
failure in anything that had so absorbed his talents and his 
energies. 

He made a series of predictions concerning test wells, not 
only as to depth and quantity, but as to ratios of oil and gas 
and as to quality. He served the startled scientists tea and 
cold biscuits, then casually dropped his bombshell. He was 
a physicist, that much they knew. He had worked with Mar- 
coni, in a vague way, on his wireless. That much was a part 
of history. But he had now discovered that his theories con- 
cerning the electronic emanations of petroleum were valid, 
and what was more important, he could interpret those 
emanations and know exactly what a drilling crew would 
encounter. 

It was phenomenal. He was right. The oil wells produced 
exactly what he had predicted they would. The company 
made three million dollars off the tests. The wispish figure 
of a man from Ireland had revolutionized the industry. 

But according to the folk historians who tell this story, 
the sad part is yet to come. Once the poor scientist had com- 
pleted his life's work, the years ahead of him yawned like an 
empty pit. He had nothing left. To be sure, he was warden 
over the machine he had created, but even that held little 
comfort for him. The dyke of his ethics and his devotion to 
science sprang a leak, then crumbled beneath the onslaught 
of temptation. As his devotion to science drifted away, greed 
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for money filled the void. He "became money mad, spurred 
on by the company. The fortunes that he made went into 
banks and accumulated in dusty vaults where he went to sit 
amid the splendor of crisp new bills and stacks of shining 
silver. 

He divided his time between the machine that made his 
money and the banks that held it. 

Then one day in 1929, he received a wire from New York 
City saying come at once, and signed by the president of the 
oil company. Where the little Irishman had been independ- 
ent before, he lusted after greater wealth now. He answered 
the call and took the first train for New York. It was a sad- 
dened company president that greeted him. 

Depression had swept across the country and hundreds of 
men were already bankrupt on the strength of a little ribbon 
of tape that clicked out of a glass dome. Banks were closing; 
desperate men were leaping from the top floors of their 
financial citadels; the end of an era had come. But the oil 
company president explained that this company need not 
go bankrupt. True, it had followed the downward path 
as had all business, but oil was still needed. If the com- 
pany could remain solvent a little longer, the crisis could be 
weathered. In short, the company needed five million dol- 
lars. 

Visions of grandeur swept through the little Irishman's 
head. He would be one of the directors of the company with 
five million dollars' worth of stock, and his conception of 
company profits was that their dollars multiplied like rab- 
bits. He envisioned vaults full of hundred dollar bills, veri- 
table mountains of dollars, and with this mental picture 
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fresh before him, he wrote a check for five million dollars. 
This was no time to hold back. 

This is where the storytellers shake their heads and roll 
their eyes. If the poor Irishman could have but known. The 
moment the company became solvent again, the Irishman 
was sent to a little-known town in the New Mexican desert, 
and by the machinations of business known only to immense 
oil companies, his money was swindled away from him. By 
the time the Irishman could reach a telephone, or even a 
place that had a telegraph wire, he was a pauper. 

He had learned the sad truth too late. It was only by pay- 
ing an exorbitant price, five million dollars, to be exact, that 
he discovered the perfidy of the men with the frock coats 
and the glib tongues. True, he had lost his sense of values 
for a while, but now he had it back. But the Irishman was not 
one to take such an insult sitting down. 

One night, under cover of an inky darkness, he entered 
the shed that housed the machine and removed the vital 
parts. These he placed in a metal box, first wrapping them 
carefully to prevent damage. Finding a desolate spot in the 
desert, he dug a hole and buried the heart of the machine 
that was worth millions. He was disgusted with the whole 
business now, with oil companies and money and machines. 
He resolved in a solemn oath that oil would never taint him 
again. 

The company cajoled, pleaded, begged, even threatened 
when they found that miracle of a century was buried some- 
place in the vast desert. They offered him twice the money 
he had lost. He could have demanded the moon, and the 
company would have engineered a rocket ship in an attempt 
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to get it for him. But he was senseless to their pleadings. He 
wanted no part of their business. If they wanted oil, they 
could jolly well dig for it. He had decided to go into sheep- 
herding, or fruitgrowing, anything that was remote from the 
clatter of the rig builders and the pungent scent of the slush 
pit. 

And the people who tell this story claim it is true. The 
little Irishman, or the young lad with a brain, or whatever 
form the hero of this sad epic of disillusionment takes, 
abandoned wealth and research for a solitary life of hard 
work and reflection. And somewhere in a nameless place, 
lies the only perfect oil-prospecting machine known to man. 
But it is lost forever. 

The tales of this lost machine are of course shrouded in 
the natural mystery that is a part of the storyteller's trade. 
Doc LeFlore and his bottles, the squat little Sam Clark, 
these are flesh and blood heroes who actually lived and are 
therefore subject to mortal frailties and an occasional failure. 
Although people rapidly forget the many times that the doo- 
dlebugs were wrong in their predictions, the knowledge of 
error was still there, remote perhaps, but real enough. But 
the creator of the machine is a being set apart, the personi- 
fication of the oil industry's universal dream of a perfect 
method. 

No doodlebug ever did discover a perfect machine. They 
combined hollow boxes with powder-filled rocket tubes. 
They relied on gauges and dials and peach twigs, second sight 
and intuition. They were seventh sons of seventh sons and 
had inherited their power, or they had stumbled across their 
metaphysical gift quite by accident. 
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Time closed in on the doodlebugs. The thirties and for- 
ties began to cramp their operations immensely. The lights 
of an advancing science began to dim the shadows that sur- 
rounded the hidden subsurfaces of the earth and people 
began to lose faith in anything that was not based on science. 
In addition, horizons were going deeper all the time and 
expenses were rising. When the shallow fields of the South- 
west were first exploited, a man could operate on a shoe- 
string, but as depths grew, so did costs, and the individual 
operator with limited funds was squeezed out. With him 
went the doodlebugs. For few men were willing to risk a half 
million dollars on the pull of a peach twig or the gyrations 
of bottles over a yardstick. 

The doodlebugs turned to prospecting land for farmers 
who stood anxiously wetting their lips while the doodlebug 
combed barren acres in search of a possible oil strike. Fees 
were determined by the number of acres prospected and 
might be paid in butter and eggs. 

Thus the good old days passed for the doodlebugs. It was 
no longer an age-old occupation exploiting the rapport sup- 
posedly existing between some men and the earth. Science 
sheared the glamour of the unknown away from it, and it 
became an occupation like fortune telling, something to be 
amazed or amused by, but not to believe. 

Many of the oil doodlebugs have already entered other 
fields that promise to be more lucrative. There is a govern- 
ment bonus on uranium now, and deserted mountain ranges 
and deserts of the West resound with the boots of former 
doodlebugs and the slow chatter of Geiger counters. 

But the real old-timers, the men who relied on intuition 
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as well as machines in the search for oil, gaze misty-eyed at 
the past and bemoan the present. They look on the contem- 
porary ore prospectors as a part of their scientific machines, 
not as flesh and blood humans whose minds and souls are an 
integral part of their professions. 

"No self respecting doodlebug could do a thing like that," 
said one old-timer who still follows his willow twig. "I 
reckon none of them uranium prospectors ever really got oil 
fever. No man who ever heard the Dicky Bird ever left the 
oil fields/' 

And maybe he is right. 




THE GEOLOGIST VILLAIN 
OF THE OIL FIELDS 



were the favorite scapegoats of the oil in- 
dustry in the adolescence of the twentieth cen- 
tury, these geologists. Hundreds of jokes grew up about 
them, and it was a miracle that they were not laughed out of 
existence. 

During that second decade of the century, many of the 
old oilmen who had been in the business since the beginning 
were still very much alive and still very much in business. 

37 
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They had seen oil grow from a toddler to a giant without 
benefit of science. Gushers had been brought in through 
sheer luck and seat-of-the-pants prospecting. All in all, this 
oil industry had done very well indeed. 

Now, however, petroleum geology was beginning, with the 
slow formulation of theories and methods that were tested 
and retested in the search for a scientific basis for oil location. 
The geologists, most of them either university graduates or 
research men, fanned out into the oil fields and met with a 
mixed reception from the oilmen, the majority of whom had 
gone no further than high school. Some welcomed the geol- 
ogists with open arms; the rest felt that the specialists were 
meddling with something that, if successful, would take all 
the pleasure and gambling out of oil prospecting. It was like 
dissecting Santa Glaus with a sharp knife. 

Superimposed on this feeling was the natural antagonism 
of the roughnecks and the roustabouts toward the "dandies" 
who appeared on the scene in city suits and with city man- 
ners. 

So, from a combination of these two elements, a fantastic 
picture of the geologists takes shape. Hundreds of stories 
were told about them, the majority of which were claimed 
to be factual. They ranged from straight sarcasm to sheer 
fantasy, soaring from name calling to tall tales narrated in 
high good humor. And in these stories there is a trend that 
develops the personalities of the geologists as separate and 
distinct types. 

Exhibit A was the case of the Drunken Geologist. Stories 
about him have been preserved from Pennsylvania to the 
Texas coast. His background is not quite clear. However, it 
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becomes apparent from the tales told about him that he was 
a sensitive lad of twenty-three who had spent most of his life 
in eastern colleges, devouring the world by proxy, so to speak, 
in books. 

When he appeared in southern Kansas and northeastern 
Oklahoma, he was a tweedy individual who smoked a pipe 
and wore horn-rimmed glasses, the better to see his library 
which followed him in a large steamer trunk, wherever the 
company happened to send him. He devoured books with 
a voracious, insatiable appetite. Because of his close ac- 
quaintance with the world's great literature, he was called 
on to deliver toasts at company banquets, and to compose 
speeches for visiting vice presidents. But his primary task, 
being a geologist, was to survey areas that the company 
wanted to drill, then to mark locations for test wells. 

Despite the jeers of the oilmen who muttered that he 
was lucky, he did produce. Locations that he marked were 
successful seventy-five per cent of the time. The company 
president, passing through from New York on his way to fish 
in Colorado, paused long enough to pin a little golden der- 
rick on his proud chest as a symbol of achievement. "Great 
things lie in store for you, my boy," boomed the president, 
stifling a slight belch that came from eating things the doctor 
had forbidden him. "Keep up your good work and you'll 
be a big man someday." 

This pleased the young geologist immensely because he 
wanted to be a big man, perhaps even president of the com- 
pany. In high spirits he went to a cafe and ordered a big 
steak, covered with mushrooms. He was not destined to en- 
joy it. As the steak loomed into sight, so did the woman who 
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was to prove his downfall. She was a waitress, an Osage girl 
with high cheekbones, exotic eyes, and a temperamental 
disposition that made her a holy terror when she was mad. 
Perhaps it was the Indian blood that had coursed through 
the veins of a brave with a scalping knife a century before, 
but whatever the reason, she was highly unpredictable. Now, 
the tweedy young geologist was definitely of the handsome 
sort with the aesthetic features that appeal to young women, 
and his clothes were expensively tailored to show a maiden 
that she would not have to suffer poverty should love blossom 
and marriage ensue. 

But the Indian maiden was not interested. When he 
moped over his steak and finally summoned enough cour- 
age to ask her to have dinner with him, she was cool and 
aloof. She even refused to answer him and stalked through 
the swinging doors of the kitchen, leaving him morose. All of 
the excitement of the little golden derrick on his chest faded 
away. 

It was the beginning of a long and tormenting fixation. 
No matter what the young geologist did, the face of the 
maiden loomed in his mind. He tried to escape into the 
classics, but superimposed over the fine print of every page 
was the moon outline of her inscrutable features. Somehow, 
she became a Parnassus in his mind, tall and cool and unob- 
tainable. 

Fie pursued her with flowers and candy and was rebuffed. 
He wrote her sonnets in perfect Italian form which she could 
not understand and did not answer. He became an avid au- 
thority on the Osage Indians, studying tribal histories for 
centuries past in the hope that he could turn up some clue to 
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solve the puzzle of her coldness and suggest a way that she 
could be successfully wooed. But the words passed into his 
memory without making a slight wedge in the puzzle of her 
refusal even to consider his suit. 

So he followed the same method of escape that has been 
a part of oil since the beginning. The bottle. The bottle, in 
a score of different shapes and labels, all contained the same 
thing, oblivion. In a hotel room in Tulsa, he began his re- 
treat from reality and his salary barely covered the bootleg- 
gers' fees. He experimented with various drinks, mixing 
scotch and gin and rye in a stein of beer with explosive 
effects. 

In his alcoholic dreams, the Indian maiden put up little 
resistance, and after particularly volatile mixtures, she was 
not only willing but enthusiastic in her response. In a short 
time, he was a confirmed tippler. 

After the first week, the company began to worry. People 
in oil were not like other people, and the strange tension of 
their work produced weird mutations in the evolution of 
their character. They could forgive a week's leave of absence, 
but a new field was opening and the young geologist's serv- 
ices were very much in demand. If he could not do his job, 
they would have to send back east for a replacement. 

One of his friends interceded in his behalf. "He's a good 
man," he said. "He'll come through." Slipping a map into a 
cylinder, he hurried to the hotel and found the Drunken 
Geologist in a deep, alcoholic sleep. It took cups of black 
coffee to penetrate the haze sufficiently to make the geolo- 
gist understand. 

"The company's been pretty damn lenient," shouted his 
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friend. ''After all, you're one of their best men, but there's a 
new field opening up. You've got to snap out of it. You've 
got to get up from that bed and go to work. The hotel mana- 
ger says you're a week behind in your rent. Now, go out and 
stake a location for that test well. You hear me?" 

The stubbled face nodded, and once the door had 
slammed, the Drunken Geologist staggered from his bed and 
unrolled the map. It was true, the remorseful thought came. 
Everything that his friend had said was true. He was a fool 
to degrade himself. But his legs were weak, and he could 
not even make it to the elevator in this condition. One more 
drink, that was all he needed. He began to concoct his mix- 
ture, meanwhile looking at the contours of the map. The 
lines were bleary before his eyes as he took a pencil and 
circled a location. That would be the first place he would 
look. 

The fiery liquid scorched a trail to his stomach and his 
mind began to fuzz again. The Osage maiden beckoned 
from the shadows and he waved at her. Just before the haze 
closed in, he lifted the phone and told the messenger at the 
desk to come up. There was an important document that 
had to go back to the oil company immediately. 

Once the map was received by the company, the wheels 
began to turn. The map was stamped and countersigned, 
and a teamster was dispatched with a wagonload of rig ma- 
terials to find the location and dump the stuff. 

The teamster's name was Sandy McGinty, and he him- 
self had troubles, all of which were concentrated in Mrs. 
Sandy McGinty, a powerful woman who felt that her hus- 
band should be doing greater things than hauling building 
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materials. Sandy himself was happy with his work. He felt 
that he was a part of a big treasure-hunting expedition. 
When they handed him a map with a location, it took skill 
to find the spot, and he was proud of his ability. He didn't 
want any other sort of a job. He had reached that enviable 
place where his ambition coincided with reality. 

This present job was a puzzler. He followed the map 
accurately, but found the location to be on the very edge of 
a hundred foot precipice. In order to build a rig, two legs 
of the derrick would have to be a hundred and twenty feet 
long. He pondered the problem for some time, then the 
words of his wife exhorting him to be ambitious floated 
through his mind. He would do something on his own now. 
Moving back from the edge of the cliff fifty feet, he drove a 
stake and dumped the materials. 

The wheels of industry continued to roll. The rig builders 
came out and the derrick went up. The drill poked down, 
and in came a four thousand barrel gusher. The company 
was exultant at the find, and once the well had been capped, 
a huge celebration was prepared. The geologist was to be 
feted and a second golden derrick was to be presented to 
him. 

Again the friend went to the geologist's room and began 
to pour coffee down his throat, and by the evening of the 
celebration, the Drunken Geologist could at least walk. His 
face was a ghastly white, however, and many people present 
clucked at his condition. "Overworked," was the whisper 
that spread through the banquet room. 

The president of the company, who happened to be on 
his way back from Colorado at the time, made the presenta- 
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tion. "You have given a great gift to the world/' boomed 
the president to the young geologist. 'Through your stead- 
fast endeavor, you have not only enriched your company 
and yourself but benefited the Osages as well. The whole 
country will thank you for your uncanny insight." 

At that moment a strange fire leaped into the Drunken 
Geologist's bloodshot eyes. The people who could see it said 
that it looked like a gleam of happiness at his reward. But 
to those who knew him, it looked like the fire of a sudden 
inspiration, and it was. Once the ceremony was over, the 
geologist ran from the hotel and began to do some checking. 
Shortly after midnight, he dashed into his hotel, chortling 
with glee and scaring the night clerk half out of his wits. 

The next morning, he went out into the country to visit 
the Osage maiden's father, who still lived in a crude, pine 
shack, even though oil money had made him a wealthy man. 
Puffing on a big, black cigar, the old Indian received him 
cordially enough. 

"I have come to ask for your daughter in marriage/' the 
geologist stated bluntly. "It is the custom of your tribe for 
the suitor to present his father-in-law with a rich gift. Now I 
discovered a new field, and at present rates" here he 
checked a scratch-pad "you will receive one hundred fifty- 
three thousand eight hundred and nine dollars and fifty cents 
for your head rights. Now, I ask for your daughter in ex- 
change for my gift." 

The old man nodded gravely and shrugged his shoulders. 
It was all crazy, but it was the white man's way. "Take 
daughter/' he said. "You make bad deal. You crazy as hell." 

The odd thing about the whole affair was that the daugh- 
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ter agreed to go through with it, Whether she felt forced to 
do so by the outmoded custom, or whether she suddenly 
found the geologist attractive with his new forcefulness and 
a handsome bonus from the company is hard to say. Never- 
theless, they were married by a justice of the peace and spent 
their honeymoon far from the bustling excitement of the 
new oil field. 

Though the marriage and the clinch should end the story 
of the Drunken Geologist, it didn't, for there was an inter- 
esting aftermath to the whole sordid comedy of errors. The 
epilogue had two characters, Mr. and Mrs. Sandy McGinty. 

When the well came in, Sandy was immensely pleased 
and he sounded his pride on the strings of his wife's ambition 
for him. He told her what he had done. He had been respon- 
sible for the well, not the geologist, and it filled him with 
justifiable pride to think himself a successful discoverer. 

"You crazy lout/' shouted his wife when he told her about 
it. "That should have been you getting that bonus and all 
the credit. But no, you are a jellyfish, a spineless, lily-liv- 
ered ..." 

He finally agreed to take his story to the company and 
demand his rights, but he was only laughed at. He produced 
the map, but that, too, got nowhere. Finally, on the insist- 
ence of Mrs. McGinty, who threatened to sue and drag the 
whole mess into court, the company agreed to whipstock a 
well over to the original location. They did. It was dry. Mc- 
Ginty was fired. Mrs. McGinty was without a husband. And 
all because of a Drunken Geologist who couldn't stay away 
from the bottle. 

Stories of the Drunken Geologist have spread all over the 
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oil world, and in no time his exploits were famous. In the 
sandy flats of West Texas, he located the well properly but 
the teamster refused to enter a muddy field to dump the 
materials, so he pulled up the stake and placed it on dry 
ground to hit a gusher. Along the coast, the Drunken Geolo- 
gist put the location ten miles out to sea, and the teamster 
relocated it on the shore. Wherever the story was told, it 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that geologists were 
strange charlatans at best. 

But the oil fields could forgive the Drunken Geologist for 
his love for the bottle, and therefore reward him by letting 
him have the dubious pleasure of marrying the Indian girl. 
After all, there was nothing wrong with a good binge now 
and then. 

The one geologist who could receive little if any sympathy 
was a type known as the Puritan Geologist. Like most folk 
characters with Puritan tendencies, he was a dried-up little 
man about forty years old. In East Texas his name was 
Josiah Peabody, and he was a man of peculiar temperament 
for the oil fields, to say the least. 

He entered the scene in the twenties by surveying a farm- 
er's hillside and marking down what he saw in a little black 
book. His countenance was severe and would have been at 
home on the face of a Salem executioner applying a burning 
taper to the feet of a young witch. His small frame was 
draped in a black suit made of wool that was out of place in 
a hot country like East Texas in summer, but he wore it 
bravely as the Penitentes wear sackcloth and ashes and mu- 
tilate their bodies. 

But he was a smart man. He had taught geography in a 
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small midwestern college for many years, branching into 
geology when that science came into being. This was his 
sabbatical leave, and his idea was to do work in the oil field 
on money he had saved, gaining experience with the knowl- 
edge there was an outside chance of making some money. 
Not that anything depended on chance, for that was 
gambling, and gambling was as alien to him as riches. 

He poked around the farm, scribbling in the book and 
chipping at outcroppings among the pines, pausing only 
when the farmer came up to the hill to see how things were. 

"Any luck?'' said the farmer hopefully. 

"Luck has nothing to do with it," said Josiah sourly. "It's 
a matter of scientific principle/' 

"Well," said the farmer, embarrassed at the rebuke, "I 
just figgered to tell you there was an oil leak down in the 
spring flat/' 

Josiah bent over again and began tapping at a rock. 

"Been filming over for years/' said the farmer, timidly. 
"Cattle won't touch it. Allus figgered it might be worth 
looking into/' 

Josiah's back snapped up again and he wrote in his book 
once again, then started at a vigorous pace up the hill, the 
farmer ambling along at his heels, babbling away about how 
hard the ground was on the hillside. 

"I reckon it would be easier to drill down yonder on level 
ground than up here," murmured the farmer. This state- 
ment broke Josiah's patient silence. 

"Now look here," he said in the same tone that he used 
on freshmen who didn't know that the earth was round. "I 
came up here to look this land over. You have been paid for 
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your leases, and very well indeed, considering your land and 
the current prices. You tend your farm and 111 take care of 
my business/' With that, his thin mouth snapped shut and 
he continued up the hill. The farmer trudged back to his 
small farmhouse, drank a glass of elderberry wine and con- 
vinced himself that he had been wrong to say anything to 
the geologist in the first place. 

Within three weeks, Josiah had pinpointed his location 
to a spot halfway up the hill, and it was with a great deal of 
good feeling that he sent for the rig builders and started hir- 
ing a drilling crew. It was a certainty that the spot would pro- 
duce and at no time did Josiah have any fears about the out- 
come of the test well. After all, it was not as if he had merely 
guessed that this was the place. He knew it was, and he had 
enough undisputable facts to make his case stand up in any 
court of law. 

The rig builders hacked away the underbrush and Josiah 
began to think about problems of oil storage. That had been 
one of the factors determining the hill location. He chuckled 
to himself. Gravity would take care of putting the oil in a 
reservoir down on the flatland. Money would be saved. 

The cable began to flex and relax and slowly but surely a 
hole appeared in the rocky ground and began to deepen. 
Whomp, went the bit and the cable sang like the vibrating 
string of a giant harp. Whomp, Whomp, Whomp. But 
Josiah did not leave and relax. According to his calculations 
of the anticline, oil sands should begin to show at four thou- 
sand feet. His money was sufficient to take the hole another 
two hundred in case his calculations should be slightly off. 
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Then the pay-off, the black liquid oozing from the ground. 
Josiah was not the type to expect a gusher. 

The farmer sat on his front porch and rocked as he sipped 
from a jug of cool elderberry wine. The hot sun beamed 
down and the pines on the hill steamed in the noon heat, 
and an almost tropical smell drifted across the countryside. 
The drillers sweated, their brown bodies gleaming and glis- 
tening. Jerk and fall, the unending rhythm of the cable 
pulsed out of the hole, and the elastic cable writhed and 
jumped like a snake in the slender pit. And Josiah stood and 
waited, like God surveying his Kingdom, patient in the 
knowledge that oil would come to him. 

He planned what he would do with the money. First, he 
would take a trip over the face of the earth and see the many 
places he had taught about for so long. He would see a talus 
creep first hand, and become intimate with monadnocks. 
Part of his money would go to the Anti-Cigarette League 
and another benevolency to the W.C.T.U. 

A driller tapped him on the shoulder and informed him 
that they had just passed four thousand feet. Josiah started; 
his dream exploded in a pop that he was certain could be 
heard for miles. 

"Are you sure?" 

"Sure we're sure/ 7 said the driller. "What you want we 
should do?" 

"Keep going," blurted Josiah. Now he watched every whip 
of the cable and winced with the thud of rock deep in the 
earth. Darkness came and went. Dead tired, Josiah ordered 
the drilling stopped a little after ten in the morning. 
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"I have to think/' he told the crew. As he walked down 
the hill, the farmer came up to meet him. 

"I heard you was having hard luck/' said the farmer. 

"Unforeseeable difficulties/' Josiah corrected him. 

"Anyhow/* continued the farmer, "I still have a hankering 
to see what the oil leak is all about." 

"Impossible," said Josiah. "If there is an oil leak, it shows 
that the original formation was overly porous, allowing the 
oil to seep out and evacuate the original resources." 

"Well/' said the farmer, "I'm willing to pay money to 
have that place drilled, long's you're out this way anyhow." 

Josiah began to reconsider. This hole would certainly be 
dry, but there was a golden opportunity to gain experience 
at no cost to himself. 

"All right," he said. "I'll do it." 

"Like to have a snort of wine to settle the deal?" suggested 
the farmer, but like the flower that shrinks and closes when 
it is touched, Josiah froze at the suggestion, 

"No thanks/' he barked hoarsely. "I must get back to 
work." 

The rig was skidded down the hill to a place that the 
farmer suggested because it was flat, and also only a few 
feet from the polluted spring. The bit once again struck into 
the earth, only this time it slushed instead of thudding. 
Again the farmer sat on his front porch, rocking slowly and 
complacently while Josiah scribbled in his book, tugged at 
his tight collar and watched the cable sink in the ground. 

And at one hundred thirty-two feet, the well exploded, 
blowing the casing, the derrick, and tons of oozy black mud 
in the sky. At first Josiah thought that he had suddenly gone 
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mad and that the equilibrium of the earth had been shat- 
tered by a volcanic eruption. As he ran with the rest of the 
men, the truth dawned on him. It was oil, a gusher, a blind, 
dirty, completely illogical and stupid gusher hit at less than 
two hundred feet. 

Without a word, Josiah stalked from the farm and disap- 
peared down the road. He never came back. The fanner was 
excited and exhilarated as the crews of men came to cap his 
well, and he was informed that he was certain to make a 
fortune. But after the money began to roll in, everybody 
realized that Josiah Peabody had leases on the whole farm, 
and that wherever he was, he was worth a million dollars, 

A search was conducted and Josiah Peabody was finally 
located at a hill town in Arkansas. He had drilled water and 
hit a pure stream which he was bottling and selling to arth- 
ritics. A lawyer hurried to see him, but Josiah told him that 
he did not intend to take a penny of the money. It was to 
be distributed among the various charities. 

"Water is my business/' Josiah said triumphantly. "I com- 
pute water tables and drill. I know exactly what I'm doing. 
As far as oil is concerned, it does not exist for me. Oil is com- 
pletely illogical, irrational, and crazy. It is against all the 
rules of a civilized science/' It was here that Josiah com- 
mitted his first recorded sin. His slight frame seemed to swell 
up and his face turned a deep red that bordered on purple. 
"God . . . damn . . . the ... oil ... business/ 7 he 
bellowed at the lawyer, then turned to the glistening shim- 
mer of the glass jugs and the pure opalescence of fresh, clean 
water. 

The third type of geologist, certainly more admirable than 
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either of the other two, was the Do-It-All Geologist. The 
Do-It-Alls were rare in those days, primarily because it took 
an almost extinct type of individual to live up to it. 

A. P. Williams, better known as "Mule" Williams, was 
the prototype of the Do-It-Alls. He was a handsome man of 
thirty-two with a degree from an eastern university. He had 
been an athlete in college as well as a brilliant scholar, and 
the only reason he did not represent the United States in the 
World Olympics was because he was busy translating an ob- 
scure monograph on Latin geographical theories, and the 
publisher had a deadline. 

He won a national dance contest in 1914, and wrote a 
book on a phase of chess known as the the "Mule" gambit, 
in which white establishes an airtight beachhead, then moves 
his queen back and forth until black is demoralized by the 
decisions which confront him. He had married a beauty 
queen, inherited well over five million dollars, and had there 
been a contest for "Mr. All-Around-American Man" during 
the second decade of the century, he would have won, hands 
down. 

Upon his return from the army, during which time he 
personally had mutilated an entire division of the Kaiser's 
men, he turned to the oil fields, infected by the challenge 
that oil production would offer his multiple talents. Among 
all of his accomplishments, his greatest was the cultivation 
of an unflinching conviction that he was always right. This 
had earned him the title "Mule." Certainly no one could 
doubt that he would be a success in oil, for indeed, he had 
been successful at everything he touched. 

He motored into west Texas after reading everything he 
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could find on the subject of oil, and promptly hired a crew 
of handpicked men. By handpicked, it was apparent that 
Mule had measured muscles with a caliper, for each of his 
crew members had the dimensions of a Greek god. He hired 
some of the best brains in the country to come and agree 
with him and promptly built a model oil town on the prairie, 
unique because it was built before there was any trace of oil 
in the vicinity. 

Mule bought all of the leases himself, and personally 
picked the location for his test well. He consulted all of his 
geologists after he had driven a gold-plated stake in the 
ground, and all of them nodded. This was a good site. He 
would not be disappointed. 

Then Mule sent out for the best rig building crews in the 
country, hiring three of them in order to cut working hours 
and expedite peak efficiency. When everything was ready, 
Mule supervised the building of the rig himself, harrying the 
riveters and rejecting any steel that did not conform to his 
stringent specifications. 

"Now," he said, as the second hand moved up to seven 
o'clock in the morning. Engines purred smoothly, and the 
drilling commenced. The well was spudded in. Nothing but 
the latest materials and methods would suffice, and Mule 
had designed a new bit that would wear longer and cut faster 
than anything discovered thus far. 

Mule was a tireless worker, but he dropped in at the villa 
he had built in the flat country occasionally to cheer up his 
wife. She was a platinum blonde named Sheila who was 
built and geared for more exciting things than sitting in a 
remote villa, however beautiful it was. Mule knew that in 
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order to keep her happy it was necessary to shower her with 
attention, even when he was engaged in his life plan, which, 
as he so often stated, was 'living up to his capacities." 

He had worked out a regular little ritual with an infinite 
number of mathematical variations which he used on Sheila. 
Flowers were delivered to her at odd times during the day 
and night. When he had any free time, he dashed off a poem 
to her beauty. Chocolates molded in his shape were sent to 
her to nibble on, for he had learned that the inherent canni- 
bal instinct in all people is closely allied with their sex drives. 

But Sheila was slightly discontent. "Darling/' she would 
murmur in a sort of exotic whine into the perfect shape of 
his ear. "We already have lots of money. Why don't we go 
to Monte Carlo or the Riviera, where we can have fun?'' 

"Certainly, my sweet," he always said, "but first, Daddy 
has work to do/' This appealed to the little girl in her that 
would submit to his indulgent authority without open rebel- 
lion. "Well do all sorts of wonderful things, by and by/' 
Then he nibbled at her neck which always scattered her 
protests in a shower of incoherent giggles and shoved any 
logical thought into the back of her mind. 

Daily the expensive drill sank deeper, and with the curious 
energy of a man who dedicates himself completely to his 
work, Mule drove harder than all of his highly competent 
men put together. Core samples were taken from the hole, 
and Mule charted the downward progress of the well with 
an emotionless face, thoroughly convinced that his calcula- 
tions were absolutely correct. 

However, at five thousand feet, the drill had not en- 
countered any promising sands. Instead, a sharply tilting 
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strata of hard shale slowed down operations considerably. 
At this point, all of the highly trained men in the retinue of 
the incomparable Mule put their heads together and, risking 
their very good positions, took their opinion to their em- 
ployer. 

"It is our opinion that this location doesn't seem very 
favorable at the moment/' said one of the geologists, couch- 
ing his opinion in the most inoffensive language possible. 

Mule was examining his face in a large mirror, and the 
words did not seem sufficiently important to make him turn 
around. "So," he said, probing at the side of one flaring 
nostril with a pair of tweezers. "You don't think this is a 
good location/' 

"I didn't say that/' protested the geologist. "I said we 
don't think it looks favorable at the moment." 

Mule winced as the tweezers caught a short black hair that 
had unfortunately strayed into the open. "Gentlemen, I 
take it that you no longer wish to work for me?" 

"Oh, no," insisted the spokesman for the group. "It isn't 
that at all, but we feel that since you hired us for our opin- 
ions, we had to let you know." 

"Most commendable," replied Mule, rubbing his face 
briskly with a sweet-odored alcohol. "Most commendable, 
gentlemen. But I happen to know that there's oil down there 
and I mean to find it. Any of you that wish to leave are per- 
fectly welcome to do so. Any of you who have enough faith 
in the project to stay will find it worth your while, I assure 



you" 



There was a babble of protest from the geologists. All of 
them were most anxious to stay. They all had faith that there 
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was oil down there, all right, and none of them had ever 
wavered in that belief. It was just that they wanted him to 
know that, in their opinion, the location was presently not 
favorable. 

Yet, once the geologists had gone, Mule felt a slight surge 
of irritation that these highly trained men should doubt him 
even for a moment. It was quite true that they had run into 
difficulties. But were not all great achievements and discov- 
eries born from difficulty? Columbus had been threatened 
with murder before he discovered America, and he never 
thought of quitting. Alexander had suffered from the attacks 
of his counselors before he had conquered the world. Even 
Jesus himself had suffered crucifixion before His tenets were 
accepted. Why then should he feel any irritation that his 
employees did not agree with him? Difficulties were unfore- 
seeable, it was true, but he was determined to persist and 
prove himself right. 

It took three weeks to penetrate the tilted strata of shale, 
and a lot of money was poured into the hole to conquer this 
latest natural delaying action, but at last it was overcome and 
the drill by-passed it into softer formations. 

Months passed, and as the hole deepened past ten thou- 
sand feet, Mule noted the fact that too much time was con- 
sumed in pulling the tools. It was because of the derrick, 
he decided. It was too short. Only four sections of drilling 
tools at a time could be dismantled, and that took long hours 
of work. It would be simpler to build a taller derrick, one 
that could be expanded to take care of longer tool sections. 
Time and energy would be saved. 

The new derrick was over two hundred and fifty feet high, 
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and it was a marvel of engineering skill. At considerable cost, 
longer tool sections were manufactured to be used on the 
new derrick. The work went on. 

At fifteen thousand feet, a number of oil journals sent 
photographers out to take pictures of the deepest well in the 
world, and a ladies' magazine published a story called "Oasis 
in the Desert," in which Sheila gave her impressions of 
living two hundred long miles from the nearest town. 

"I have discovered true peace of mind," said Sheila, 
through the polished words of a professional writer. "The 
solitude ripens one, and gives one insight." 

But that was just for the magazines. In reality, solitude 
had turned her into a screaming banshee who threw howling 
tantrums and breakable furnishings whenever the smiling 
Mule hove into view. 

"Down the drain," she would scream at him. "All of our 
money going down the ... God . . . damned . . 
drain. What about the Riviera and Monte Carlo? You 
promised me . . . you promised me." And the scream 
would choke into a sob and the downpour of bitter tears 
would begin. Once the rains of her passion flooded the room, 
nothing could abate them. All the flowers in Hawaii were 
wasted on her. Nothing from his repertoire was effective on 
her. 

The strange thing about the whole situation was that he 
would not admit she was unhappy. It was inconceivable to 
him that he did not please everybody including his wife; 
therefore, the fault lay in her and not in him. He preferred 
to believe the magazine article and did believe it. All of her 
tantrums were symptoms of a temporary mental disorder. 
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He sent to Dallas for two or three specialists who joined 
his household, and if they did not cure his wife's ailments, 
they at least kept her entertained while he devoted himself 
to his work. And his work needed attention. By now, the 
hole had deepened to four miles and Mule was forced to 
build another derrick, this time five hundred feet high. But 
so much time was lost in transportation up and down that 
he installed an elevator in the rig. 

Now, Mule spent most of his time writing checks for 
astronomical sums to cover the costs of his fantastic venture. 
Ten thousand here, fifty thousand there, a hundred thou- 
sand everywhere. The hole deepened and his fortune 
dwindled. 

"Stubborn idiot/' nagged his wife. "Why don't you chuck 
all this while we still have something left?" 

"Nonsense/' he replied. "The deeper we go, the more 
chance we have of really hitting a big one/' 

"Big one?" Sheila leered in a mocking voice. "It's going 
to have to be a big one, sure as hell. Do you know how much 
you're pouring into this thing? Over four and one half . . . 
million . . . dollars. That's how much." 

"Takes money to make money/' said Mule calmly as he 
stalked out of the house, his ears closed to the dire impreca- 
tions that showered on his head. 

"Five miles down and two thousand feet up/' that was 
what the oil industry said of Mule's well, and it was quite 
true. As the hole deepened, the derrick soared. In the name 
of efficiency, Mule put a rest camp a thousand feet up for the 
convenience of his men, complete with a snack bar and com- 
fortable beds. The lights of his derrick could be seen almost 
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all places in the Lone Star State and there was some talk of 
making the derrick a state park except that it was in such a 
remote territory that no one would profit by it. 

A year passed and the hole was now ten miles straight 
down. Sheila was passing the time with one of the young 
specialists from Dallas, and gray hairs were beginning to 
sprout on Mule's perfectly groomed head. He spent most 
of his time aloft now, at rest stop number three, peering at 
his organization through a telescope, and transmitting in- 
structions through a complex intercom system. For the first 
time in his life, he was beginning to get a trifle impatient. Oil 
should have blossomed here a long time ago, but the fact 
that it did not spurred him on to even greater heights, and 
depths. 

Finally, however, his money ran out. He received the mes- 
sage from his perch thirty-five hundred feet above the Texas 
landscape, and he was reluctant to believe it. Eight million 
dollars into one hole. That was impossible. He began to get 
mad. He would descend to the ground and, like the wrath 
of God, swoop down upon those who had defrauded him of 
his money. But he would complete this well first, even if he 
had to borrow three or four million dollars to do it. 

He took the elevator to the top of the derrick and looked 
out over the earth that sprawled below him. A bank of clouds 
obscured a part of the earth, but from here he could see the 
waters of the gulf in the distance, an unearthly mixture of 
blues and greens and blacks. And he could see more. A 
hundred miles away, a thunderhead loomed into the sky and 
jagged flashes of lightning cut through the overcast. He 
stood up, and he felt the giant of iron beneath him sway 
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slightly in the breeze, like the tremor of a mountain quaking. 
And suddenly, through the air came the sound of a groan 
and a whanging explosion. One of the immense steel girders, 
outraged to the breaking point, had snapped. The derrick 
began to rock in the wind, and Mule knew that within a few 
minutes the entire rig would collapse. He knew it, that is, 
but he did not believe it. For this was his baby and he had 
designed the structure himself. It could not fall. But it did. 
It shot from beneath his feet, and roared like a waterfall as 
the steel beams crashed into the earth, piling one upon the 
other like a great stream of steel pouring from heaven. The 
mountains shook and the earth trembled. Windows shook 
and shattered five hundred miles away. People were terrified 
and repentant of their sins. But only for a few, brief minutes. 
Then the noise subsided, a few girders groaned as they set- 
tled, and a cloud of dust arose into the air. 

And here is where the miracle comes in, a fantastic hap- 
pening that the skeptical say is quite impossible. But the 
believers answer that to a man like Mule, nothing was im- 
possible. Nevertheless, it was one of those things that 
stretches credulity to the breaking point. 

The body of Mule Williams did not come down. 

Why? There is a simple explanation. Mule did not come 
down because he scrambled onto a cloud that passed by at 
that moment and was carried north, across the belt of the 
United States and into Canada. But if he was able to ride 
clouds, he was not able to withstand cold, and once he 
reached the northern latitude, he froze to death. 

And to those who will not believe in the story of a stub- 
born man who would not quit, the old-timers in Texas are 
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more than happy to point out the high gray clouds scudding 
to the north that are brothers of the one that carried Mule 
Williams to his destiny, and wrote the final chapter to the 
most gigantic enterprise in the history of the world. 

As most of the stories told about geologists exemplify ex- 
cesses, there is one that does not fit into any category. And 
yet, properly, it has been preserved not for the sake of the 
geologist who was an ordinary man under unordinary cir- 
cumstances, but for the sake of his wife who was a most 
unusual woman. 

Her name was Annie Morely; she was born in Arkansas 
and she was an amoral woman. It is on those three ordinary 
statements that her reputation was based, and quite a repu- 
tation it was, for very few oilmen in the Southwest who had 
any dealings in Arkansas had not heard of the woman. 

Annie was born into a middle-class family in Hot Springs 
about the turn of the century, and she was a normal child 
from all appearances. She made average marks in school; she 
had her first crush on a boy shortly after puberty had an- 
nounced to her the fact that she was a woman, and she 
trained to become a stenographer. She would get married 
and preserve the middle-class mores that she had inherited 
from her parents. She developed into a well-formed young 
woman with a straight body and a nice manner of speaking, 
a little timid perhaps, but nice. In most ways, she was like the 
rest of the Hot Springs girls, no better and no worse. 

Except for one thing, she was amoral. 

From the time that she entered into adolescence, she 
never had any inhibitions about giving herself to men. Per- 
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haps it was a throwback to the primitive in one portion of 
her, while the rest of her developed normally. Certainly it 
was not the fault of her rearing. Her parents taught her the 
difference between right and wrong and they were both 
deeply in love with one another. Before her was placed a 
glowing picture of the sacred estate of marriage to which 
love was the key. She knew of the difference between boys 
and girls, and how children are produced. 

There was no explanation for it. It was as natural as eat- 
ing or breathing and very enjoyable, and she never suffered 
any mental repercussions from her affairs. Obviously, she was 
very popular through high school, and her slightly timid air 
completely drowned any suspicions that might be cast upon 
her. Her teachers heard the rumors and discounted them as 
springing from the same baseness in teen-age boys that 
forced the Board of Education to repaint the walls of the 
lavatories four times a year. 

Her parents did not know about it until one evening 
when they came home from a church supper to find Annie 
and a young fellow entwined on the front porch in a very 
damning position. The young man bolted down the front 
walk. Annie brushed herself off. Her father raged and swore, 
and her mother dissolved in a burst of tears. They took her 
inside the house and began to upbraid her and plead with 
her. 

"Horrid, horrid/' exclaimed her mother. "Why?" she 
questioned. 

"Why not?" Annie answered. 

Once they had calmed down, they began to try to persuade 
her through sheer logic, but Annie could not understand. "It 
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was wrong/' they explained. It was a part of the world that 
lay on the bad, evil half of the ledger and was listed with 
sins. Nice people did not do it until they were married. 
Nevertheless, Annie could not comprehend, and when she 
finally was released to go to her room, there was a sad smile 
on her face, as if her parents were the ones that did not un- 
derstand. 

People said that Annie had the morals of a tigress, but 
her morals were more comparable to those of a rabbit. The 
world could condemn what she did as wrong, but she could 
not. 

A sense of guilt was an alien thing, attached to lying and 
cheating which Annie did not do. 

At length, the minister, a quiet, good-natured man named 
Jones, was asked to have a talk with Annie and explain things 
to her while subtly probing after the real reasons for her 
actions. He talked to her for a long time in a very kind voice, 
explaining that these things did not make for happiness, that 
a violation of the moral code always brings unhappiness, not 
only to one's self, but to others as well. 

"But I am happy/' protested Annie gently, "You say your- 
self that people should be natural. I can't see that I hurt any- 
one. I'm sorry if I make Mother and Father unhappy, but I 
can't see why they should be/' 

Reverend Jones shook his head and said nothing for a 
long time during which he prayed for some understanding 
of the girl. But the face of the Almighty was evidently 
turned away from him, for he could find no explanation. 
What the girl was doing definitely fell into the category of 
sins, but at the same time, the girl did not realize that she 
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was sinning, therefore could not repent, therefore could not 
change her ways. 

"You must give yourself to God to solve your problems/' 
said the good man finally. "In His understanding, He will 
help you solve your problems. All things work together for 
good for those who love the Lord/' He patted her on the 
head once, then went downstairs and told her parents that 
she was a good girl. He suggested that Annie go away to the 
country for a while where the words he had introduced into 
her mind could foment and perhaps produce a little under- 
standing. 

The parents agreed, and the next morning Annie was sent 
to visit her Aunt Pauline in the country. A letter was sent 
in advance of her arrival to explain the circumstances, and 
Aunt Pauline, a spinster with rare insight into the workings 
of the human heart, was prepared to receive the girl 

Unfortunately, Annie arrived at her aunt's place just as a 
new oil field was brought in. The name of the place was 
Smackover. 

The face of the country was changed overnight, and the 
tornado of oil boom swept everything before it. Aunt Pauline 
became rich, but she paid for it in worry over her niece. An- 
nie had been sent to her for protection from the world, and 
now the world in its most turbulent form had swept in after 
her, almost as if this one girl had brought the benefits and 
evils of oil with her. 

In any oil boom, goodness was a matter of expediency, 
and in most cases, goodness crept back into the shadows be- 
fore the flaring gas torches and the heavy tread of drillers' 
boots. 
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And Annie, in her present amoral state, was certainly in 
no condition to be exposed to the turbulence of oil field life. 
Nevertheless, she was caught up in it, as her Aunt Pauline 
suffered a severe heart attack, making the presence of the 
girl necessary. Yet a strange, and almost miraculous thing 
happened. Within a month, Annie was married to a young 
and struggling geologist named Edward Klein. 

He had stopped by her aunt's farmhouse to ask for a drink 
of water, and it had been love at first sight. Ordinarily he was 
not the impetuous type, but love struck him between the 
eyes like a hammer in a slaughterhouse, and the first thing he 
knew, he was married and living at Aunt Pauline's house. 

The elderly woman stayed upstairs in her room now most 
of the time while the young couple lived downstairs. During 
the day and sometimes far into the night, Ed worked in the 
field for both individuals and companies, but being ambi- 
tious, he was not satisfied with his present situation. He was 
a man working under other people who were getting rich, and 
he felt that if he could buy into one of the small outfits, he 
would become rich overnight. A taste of poverty had made 
wealth seem so exciting to him that he coveted it, and grew 
to worship it almost as much as he worshiped his wife. 

However, the money came in and high prices ate it up as 
fast as he could make it. At the end of two months, they 
were no better off than they had been at the beginning. One 
day Ed met an old friend of his who was planning to drill on 
a choice location, and the friend offered him an opportunity 
to buy in for three thousand dollars. Ed's desire was greater 
than his cash on hand. When he went back to the farm that 
night, he almost cried as he told Annie about it. 
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"Money/ 7 she smiled, showing her even, white teeth. 
"Why didn't you tell me that you needed money?" She 
opened an old bureau drawer and showed him her savings 
which amounted to over four thousand dollars in bills and 
silver. Ed was amazed, and it didn't seem quite possible that 
Annie could have so much money. 

"It was given to me," Annie said softly. 

"I couldn't use it/' he said. 'Those are your savings." 

"Ours," she insisted. 

Eventually he agreed, but not before he drew a glowing 
picture of the wealth that this money would bring them. 
Still he felt bad about taking the money, even though it 
would bring them a fortune. 

One day a month later, Annie's parents came to visit her 
and to inspect her new husband and they were extremely 
pleased to see that their daughter had married such a solid- 
looking man with such a gentle disposition and glowing 
ambition. 

"Yes, sir," said Mr. Morely one evening when they went 
down into the center of the boom town to catch the ex- 
citement, "you've done wonders for my little girl. Why, 
I wouldn't be surprised if you get rich one of these 
days." 

"Maybe we can," said Ed gratefully. "But if we do, it'll be 
because of the money she saved." 

Mr. Morely looked puzzled. "Money she saved?" 

"The forty-five hundred dollars." 

Mr. Morely looked more puzzled. "I'm afraid I don't get 
it." 

Ed smiled. How like Annie's father it would be to deny 
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any knowledge of the money. But Mr. Merely persisted in 
his denial. 

"Annie has never had that kind of money/' he said. 

Ed shrugged it off, but later he began to think about it, 
and a vague sort of horror began to settle over him. The first 
chance he got, he went to Annie and asked her where she got 
the money. 

"I didn't want to worry you, Ed," she said sincerely. 

"Good heavens/' he flapped his arms. "It doesn't worry 
me, but I want to know where you got it. Did you steal it?" 
Visions of Annie's childlike face behind bars floated through 
his mind. 

She smiled. "It was given to me." 

"My God," he said, clapping one hand to his forehead 
"What do you mean It was given to me'? Who gave it to 
you? Why?" 

"Different people," she said. 

"What kind of people?" 

"Just people." 

He sat down beside her on the sofa. "Look, Annie. If you 
stole the money, say so. And I'll make it all right" 

"I didn't steal it. People gave it to me." 

He said nothing for a moment, calming his screaming 
nerves and manufacturing patience. "Now let's start at the 
beginning. When did you get the money?" 

"Different times," said Annie. "I got a hundred dollars 
about two months ago, and once a man gave me a thousand." 

Like a tidal wave sweeping down upon a defenseless fish- 
ing boat, the truth engulfed him. He floundered in it; his 
brain refused to admit what it knew to be the truth. 
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"People just gave it to me," said Annie gently. "I think 
people are so good. I used to think that people were all bad, 
but I learned everybody's good. I think sometimes I must 
love the whole world. There was the strange little man who 
came here about three months ago wanting to pay Auntie for 
something to do with the farm. Leases, I think. He was 
such a kind, mixed-up little man with a family back east 
someplace. He gave me a hundred dollars when he left." 

Ed's hands were clinching into tight knots then straight- 
ening out, like the claws of a cat sharpening in the bark of 
a tree. 

"Once there was a man in a big car who wanted me to go 
riding. He gave me a thousand dollars. I didn't want it, be- 
cause he had troubles too, but he made me take it. He said 
that I was a very kind person." 

The pain was almost too great for Ed to stand, and he 
began moaning slightly. Reaching out her hand, she touched 
his arm, and he jerked away as if he had been shocked. 

"Why?" he demanded. "I thought you loved me." 

"I do love you, Ed. Ever so much." 

"Then why? Why?" 

Her blue eyes clouded over with the understanding of 
what he meant. "So you think that what I've done is wrong?" 

"Selling yourself." The words almost choked him. 

"I never asked them for money." 

His head shook back and forth in a rhythm of despair. 

"It made them happy. That's why I did it. Is it so wrong?" 

"You poor, misguided fool," he moaned. "You don't know 
men. They're animals. They've been using you and you don't 
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know it. What's wrong with you, Annie? What's wrong with 
you?" 

"I don't know/' she said, infected by his despair and on 
the verge of tears herself. "But everybody seems to think I've 
done wrong. I married you because I love you. I don't love 
anybody like I love you/' Finally, it was too much for her 
and she started crying on his shoulder. 

He put his arms about her, and somehow felt better be- 
cause she was crying. Then he began to soothe her, to repair 
with words the part of her that he had destroyed. But from 
that time on, something was different. 

For Annie Morely, now Annie Klein, had been infected 
with the spirit of sin, and her past loomed in front of her, 
clouding the future, irreparable because it was past. She 
knew then what the preacher had been talking about, and 
why her parents had been aghast at her actions. What she 
had done through love was now something black and unholy, 
and the torment she had created in the hearts of those who 
loved her now came back to haunt her. Somehow, the very 
difference between herself and other people was a chasm that 
she could never bridge, and it made her alone. She was un- 
clean. Ed would never feel the same way about her again. 
She hated herself. For Ed was her beloved and her judge, 
and as he hated something within her, she hated it herself, 
tenfold. 

The well that Ed was drilling was identified with her base- 
ness. After all, the money that had gone into it was tainted 
with her sins, and she knew that regardless of what might 
lay beneath the drill deep within the earth, the well would 
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never be a success. For oil came from God, and God cer- 
tainly did not reward sin with riches. 

It seemed to be true. At two thousand feet, the string of 
tools broke and Ed and his friend were forced to borrow 
money to continue. Two hundred feet farther, the string of 
"tools once again broke, and fishing operations balked further 
development of the well for over a month. Disaster followed 
disaster, and Annie could read the torment of despair that 
lined her husband's face. He, too, thought the well was 
jinxed. She had done it. It was her fault. 

Spring came and the rainy season began with its thunder- 
storms and lightning. The area for miles around the well 
was a sea of thick red mud that mired the wagons and made 
the workers carry supplies in on foot. Annie went out in the 
mud with her husband and watched the rain sweep down 
over the hill and beat unmercifully against the slender spire 
of the derrick. A man slipped and fell and was killed, and 
Annie knew that she could bear the strain no longer. 

In the back of her mind, a nebulous resolution had spun 
itself into shape, and she knew what she had to do. Slipping 
her arms around Ed, she kissed him once on the cheek, as a 
child kisses her father good night, then began to trudge up 
the hill in the rain toward the hard rock summit of the 
razorback ledge. A clap of thunder rolled across the sky as 
she emerged onto the exposed ledge. Out of the darkness 
came a jagged sword of lightning, and far below Ed saw what 
was happening. 

Annie had begun to take her clothes off, and finally stood 
completely bared to the swirling clouds, her arms upraised. 
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Frantically, he began to run up the path to the ridge. Over 
the howl of the storm, he could hear the high-pitched 
stream of her voice, but her words were indistinguishable. 
He reached the ledge and began to run toward her, but at 
that moment there was a sharp crackling in the air and an 
explosion that knocked him backward and blinded him 
with its flash. He lay stunned for a few moments, then as 
he opened his eyes, he saw only the bare ledge in front of 
him. She was gone. 

In his stunned grief, he was only faintly aware of the 
voices crying below him, the jubilant, victorious voices, and 
he did not see the spout of oil that tore from the earth and 
shot upward into the sky to mingle with the falling rain. 

So the world of the little people in oil looked at the geolo- 
gists during the twenties and laughed when they were not 
shaking ther heads. Geology was a lost cause, a young mathe- 
matician trying to win at roulette with a system of arith- 
metical progressions. A man could not win at this game by 
analyzing the dice. This was a wild, free game of chance. 

Yet scientific advances did not stop. The geologists de- 
veloped magnetometers and seismographs. They developed 
electrical well logging and began to dispell the haze of mys- 
tery that surrounded the intestines of mother earth. The 
laughter of the scoffers was drowned out by the boom of 
explosions probing into the earth and bouncing back to reg- 
ister on sensitive machines. 

And before anyone had time to realize it, the laughter of 
the little people became hollow, for science had become 
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established and, like the change of the seasons, it could not 
be stopped. 

There are those who say that when the first seismograph 
explosion boomed across the country, a loud, hoarse cry was 
heard across the earth, like the croaking of a sorrowful bird, 
the sounds of the Dicky Bird weeping. 
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call themselves underground farmers, these 
lease dealers in the oil industry. As such, they 
are not interested in the surface of the land, in the wrinkles 
on the face of mother earth. Their crops are buried far be- 
neath the surface, and are reckoned not in bushels but in 
barrels, not in hundreds of dollars but in millions. The lease 
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dealers are unique in American business with no counterpart 
in any other industry. 

They began with the first well in Pennsylvania a hundred 
years ago and have never relinquished their position as an 
indispensable part of the industry. From the time that the 
first man conceived the idea that an oil well might be profita- 
ble to grease axles and the insides of constipated millions, 
there was a lease dealer who also considered the fact that by 
leasing land containing oil, he could dispose of his leases 
at a profit to somebody desiring to drill. 

It was not, however, until the fantastic booms in oil 
sprang up that the lease business attracted much attention. 
True, many enterprising individuals had feathered their 
nests for life by dealing in leases in the early days in Penn- 
sylvania, but at the time, it was a business much like real 
estate. Lease low and sell at a reasonable profit. However, 
once oil prices soared and wildcatters discovered major fields 
overnight, leasing became a major business and attracted 
some of the best minds of the country. 

It took a good mind to stay in the business during the 
early days. It took an intuition that could smell out the ac- 
tivities of the wildcatters and know whether they were near- 
ing pay dirt, or whether they were going broke. One needed 
a little spy blood in him, the quick tongue of an investigator 
who could pry information out of the rigworkers without 
arousing suspicion, and alert eyes that could read success or 
failure in the face of a driller. It took strong legs to get back 
into almost inaccessible parts of the Southwest to talk to 
ranchers and lease their land before they heard of any oil ac- 
tivity in the region. And above all, it took luck, a phenoine- 
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nal luck that allowed a man to be consistently in the right 
place at the right time. A lot depended on that. 

It was that luck that made Tom Slick a success. He was 
one of the most famous wildcatters ever to hit the oil in- 
dustry in the Southwest, but his story is one of leases as 
much as it is one of drilling by guesswork. For a man could 
drill a well and have a thousand-barrel gusher and still make 
little money unless he controlled the leases in the area. 

Tom Slick learned his lesson the hard way. He saw other 
wildcatters, operating on a shoestring, drill and hit lucrative 
wells only to be too late in buying up leases in the surround- 
ing areas. In one case, a man in Texas drilled on the edge of 
one acre, hit a gusher, then lost the majority of his oil when 
another driller, having leased the acre immediately border- 
ing the location, sank three holes and drained away the 
profits before the discoverer could cash in. 

But merely being a smart man did not insure Torn Slick's 
success. It was said of him in the early part of the century 
that his wildcatting had netted him over a million barrels 
of high grade water, and enough holes in the ground to circle 
the world twice. Some practical joker suggested that Tom 
dig up his dry holes and saw them into lengths suitable for 
sale to hard dirt farmers for postholes. With a name like 
Tom Slick, he came in for a lot of kidding. 

Finally, however, in 1912, Tom Slick persuaded a banker 
to advance him enough money to drill one more hole. As a 
geologist of sorts, he roamed the country near Gushing, 
Oklahoma, and finally noted a familiar outcrop that was 
lucky to him. Nevertheless, he did not go to the owner of 
the farm at once. Rather he went back into Gushing to stage 
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a perfect act of despondency for the lease dealers and scouts 
who trailed him, hoping to get the scent of discovery the 
minute Slick encountered anything. 

That night, Slick slipped back to the farm and made a 
deal with the owner, a man named Wheeler who was more 
than happy to be able to get any cash whatsoever out of the 
barren acres of eroded land. 

What followed was one of the most carefully preserved 
secrets in the history of oil. Without arousing the suspicion 
of the hawk-eyed scouts, rig materials were smuggled in, 
crews were hired and the drilling of the well commenced. 
But even the most carefully guarded secret could not be 
kept forever. The lease dealers caught wind of it, but still 
were wary. The fact that Slick was drilling a well was not 
enough. He had drilled far too many wells that had ended 
in costly dry holes. Nevertheless, this new development was 
interesting. They talked to a great many people over coffee, 
soda pop and harder drinks, incessantly prying for informa- 
tion. A few tried to visit the well itself but they were turned 
back by armed guards. 

Slick wanted no visitors and he made certain that he had 
none. The members of the Wheeler family were increasingly 
popular in Gushing and more than one lease dealer made 
friendly overtures to them. But all of their questions were 
met with friendly, but blank stares. After all, they were farm- 
ers, not oilmen. They had received money for use of the 
under side of their land and had been promised much more 
if the well was a success. As far as the drilling itself was con- 
cerned, they knew little or nothing about it. A miracle of 
the modern age, it was, but beyond their understanding. 
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A town of eyes and ears and apprehensive minds, itchy fin- 
gers and hesitant purses, ready to spread money around the 
countryside like warm honey once there was any definite 
news that was Gushing. Tom Slick? Calm, cool, never a 
side glance to show what he felt. The oil business develops 
poker faces, for the hands here are worth millions. This is 
not a penny ante game. 

Then it happened. The men on the rig knew that they 
had a gusher here, but they moved in, silent-lipped and de- 
termined. The well was capped before it had a chance to 
spew. The air was full of excitement, not the roaring wild 
excitement of a gusher blowing free, but the tenseness of 
strained men who realized the waiting game that would be 
played now. Tom Slick would have to find some way to 
outwit the lease dealers who trailed him like hounds on the 
scent. One flicker of an eyelid and he could lose a fortune. 

Gushing was dark when Tom Slick came in from the coun- 
try. His face held an inscrutable expression akin to dejection. 
He dropped in at a local cafe and had a cup of black coffee 
and a roll. He looked at a newspaper and yawned, then 
looked at his watch. A lease dealer named Jorgenson from 
Tulsa lit a cigarette, then snuffed it out. He smelled some- 
thing, was playing a hunch, yet now it was apparent that he 
was wrong. Flirting with the beefy waitress behind the soda 
fountain, he left Tom Slick sitting at the marble-topped 
table, staring moodily into the bitter blackness of his coffee. 

Tom Slick paid for his coffee and left, sauntering along the 
almost deserted Main Street, nodding to one or two young 
farm boys in front of the pool hall. The street lamps threw 
little pools of light on the street as Slick headed for the 
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depot. The small building was almost deserted, no trains due 
for hours, too late for loafers. An old man in a green eye- 
shade was the only one left, and he listened to the click of 
the ticker with one ear, and absorbed himself in a gory 
story of sex and murder in New York. 

" 'Evening, Sam," said Tom Slick. Fie often came down 
late at night to talk to this old man. It had been part of a 
carefully worked out plan on Slick's part in the beginning, 
but now they were fast friends. Tonight, however, there was 
more than talk on his mind, "I got a wire I want you to send 
for me/' Tom said. 'Telegraph office is closed." 

"Dunno," said Sam. " 'Gainst company rules." 

'It's pretty important, Sam/' There was still no excite- 
ment in his voice. Carefully modulated, it sounded as if a 
deep worry sat in Tom Slick's breast, but no excitement. 

Sam thought about it for a moment, then reached out his 
hand for the slip of paper that Tom Slick presented. ''Mar- 
tha took sick unto death," it read. "Come at once." It was 
addressed to Mr. C. B. Gano in Tulsa. 

Sam knew that Tom Slick had no relatives named Martha, 
but after all, they were friends. Many a long night had been 
broken into palatable minutes of conversation by Torn 
Slick's company. His long hand reached out, and in a series 
of dots and dashes, the news leaped down the telegraph 
wires. In Tulsa, C. B. Gano, one of the best lease dealers in 
the business, moved into action. 

He arrived in the dead of night. Together they went 
through Gushing arousing farmers and livery men from their 
well-earned sleep. Nightcapped heads poked through win- 
dows. Lucky men in long underwear cursed as they went to 
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the door. All of them received the same question. "How 
much you want to rent all your horses and rigs for a couple 
of days?" Some answered five, others ten. A few, knowing 
the generosity of oilmen hell-bent after some fool notion 
blurted the first outlandish figure that popped into their 
heads. In all cases it was accepted without question. Pay- 
ment was made in hard cash. All of the horses and rigs were 
turned over to a second man who put them into a guarded 
corral at the edge of town. 

With the dawn, came the deluge. Morning broke and the 
news broke with it. Lease dealers in Gushing and lease deal- 
ers who swarmed into Gushing met the same picture. There 
was no transportation. It was all locked in barns and wooden 
corrals guarded by armed men who were being paid enough 
to kill without question. Lease dealers threatened, cajoled, 
tried to bribe the guards. 

Meanwhile, in the rutted roads, Tom Slick and C. B. 
Gano were tearing around the countryside, fists full of hard 
cash, buying leases from farmers who looked alternately 
confused and pleased by this shower of money. 

There was much gnashing of teeth in Gushing, and wails 
arose from the lease dealers like penitents in Mecca. A boy 
with a shiny new bicycle sold it for five hundred dollars 
cash. A farmer who had been away for a night trying to sell 
a spavined nag for ten dollars got three hundred for it. Dis- 
tances consumed too much time for a man on foot, and op- 
portunity was dribbling away with each lease that Slick and 
Gano signed. In the hills the pressure of the well pushed 
against the iron cap that held it down. Similarly the oilmen 
and lease dealers fumed and pressured and were frustrated. 
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In a short time it was all over. Once the leases that they 
wanted were secured, Slick and Gano returned to town and 
released the horses and rigs. The lease dealers, who were by 
now raving with outrage, were left to fight over the remain- 
ing spoils. Tom Slick was once again a wealthy and successful 
man. 

The shrewdness of the man is legendary. The story of 
Gushing is the story of one of the greatest lease coups in 
history. But all lease dealers were neither as wise nor as suc- 
cessful as Tom Slick. The story is told near Spindletop of the 
young dealer, new at this business, who actually approached 
a well location, and sought out the driller. 

"How deep are you?" he asked brashly. 

"Deep as hell/' the driller replied. 

The youngster sought out a roustabout and told him he 
thought the driller was crazy. "He said you've drilled deep 
as hell." 

The roustabout nodded thoughtfully. "Tim's crazy all 
right/' he answered. "We passed hell two weeks ago." 

As there were flesh and blood lease dealers who made 
history and contributed to legend, so there are mysterious 
figures in the lease business who have left their mark in 
stories still told when old-timers get together. They are not 
flesh and blood, but something more. A true storyteller 
weaves a better tale when the figure he talks about is 
shrouded in mystery and the subject of hundreds of conflict- 
ing stories, all or none of which might be true. 

And these stories wrap the whole business into a con- 
venient package for telling, for fragments of a hundred lives 
creep into one tale. A hundred follies, a hundred despairs, 
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a thousand years of experience creep into one figure, who 
becomes, in the tongue of the teller and in the ears of the 
listener, a symbol of all that is known and unknown about 
oil. 

Such a man was Mr. X. He might very well have never 
lived, but parts of his story have been lived over and over in 
the lives of lesser men who made their imprints on the his- 
tory of oil. 

Mr. X was the name given to this man by the people who 
knew him. It was far simpler to call him by a single letter 
than to keep up with the aliases he used during his long 
career in oil To people along the East Coast he was known 
as Kowalski. When he migrated west into the Protestant 
country that favored the homespun simplicity of English 
names, he was simply Peter Roberts. Regardless of where 
he went, he inspired confidence, and one look at his enthusi- 
astic face could convince the most frugal man that here was 
a veritable Rockefeller. Legend had it that everything in the 
oil field touched by Mr. X turned immediately to gold, and 
in a way it was true. It did turn to gold, but not for the in- 
vestor. 

When he first came to west Texas, he was a tall man, 
heavy-set in that way that makes a man look virile and rug- 
ged. However, his face seemed strangely incongruous to 
the rest of him. His eyes were, as one emotional farm wife 
said, "baby blue/' and the rest of his features followed the 
same general scheme. Honest. Straightforward. Innocent as 
a newborn babe. That was Mr. X. 

In the beginning, perhaps he was innocent. Perhaps he 
had too much enthusiasm for money, but after all, that was 
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no sin in the eyes of the oil field. Wealth was a synonym for 
Heaven, and Mr, X had an overwhelming desire to enter into 
the pearly gates of high finance. Having a college education 
that was all but useless, giving him a mastery of Greek and 
Latin, and cultivating tastes that were difficult to satisfy on 
a beginner's salary in any business, he turned to oil, the lease 
business. 

All in all, there never has been a faster way for a man with 
quick wits and sound judgment to make money. The 
method is simplicity itself. Find a sand farm with a poor 
farmer whose face holds a story of disillusionment and pov- 
erty. Offer him a dollar an acre a year for his sad acres, and 
steady his trembling hand as he signs the paper. Then go to 
an oil company, or an individual who feels as important as 
a corporation and has money to indulge his feelings, and 
sell the leases for ten, or fifty, or a hundred an acre. What- 
ever the market will bear is the rule. 

Of course, there are other things to figure. One must 
have keen ears for rumors of oil that boost prices rapidly. 
One must have a quick tongue in order to start a rumor oc- 
casionally so as to dispose of those inevitable acres that have 
taken money without returning it. In all, it is a complex 
business requiring many attributes. Mr, X had them all. 

He started in Pennsylvania, so the story goes, simply 
because he did not have sufficient money at the time to pro- 
vide transportation farther west. 

"I am Mr. Schmidt/' he said to a Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer, over a very neatly painted white fence. "1 represent 
the Schmidt Investment Company/' At this point he threw 
in a few German words to flavor his monologue. 
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The farmer, whose name happened to be Schmidt, too, 
invited this remotely connected Schmidt in for a glass of 
beer and to meet his f rau. Mr. X enjoyed himself immensely. 
His face grew red with the heavy meats and the strong beer. 
He laughed heartily and congratulated the farmer on having 
such a fine, heavy-set daughter, hinting that an investor in 
his position could do well to have a wife as fine as this. 

Farmer Schmidt laughed and calculated that this was a 
fine young man of rare judgment. So thoroughly was he 
taken by this fine young fellow that he lapsed into dialect for 
a long and complicated joke which Mr. X could not follow. 
Nevertheless, the oilman broke into a gale of laughter when 
the face of the farmer indicated that he should. The men 
then retired to look over the barn (which was by far more 
sumptuous than the house) . And Farmer Schmidt's daugh- 
ter, tittering to herself over the dishes, could not help but 
sigh at this fine man who had indicated that romance of a 
more exciting kind than a world of cows and pigs could ever 
offer was just in the offing. 

When Mr. X left the farm, he had in his pocket a docu- 
ment containing the signature of Farmer Schmidt. A dollar 
an acre for leases. But no cash had changed hands, not yet 
With much good humor, Mr. X had promised to send 
Farmer Schmidt a check from the company. Perhaps, he 
hinted, it might be two dollars instead of one. One hundred 
per cent more. Even Farmer Schmidt could not resist that. 
It was such a potent argument that he signed without asking 
for the dollar an acre in cash. 

Mr. X rested for a few hours to fight the nausea that the 
beer caused in a stomach that was used to less food in a week 
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than he had consumed at the farm in a few hours. Then he 
went to an oil company and explained that he was willing 
to part with these valuable leases for only fifty dollars an 
acre. There was no real risk involved, because he was out no 
money, but as those lopsided gambles sometimes do, this one 
paid off. This oil company had been thinking about explor- 
ing this area for some time, but had always hesitated because 
of a slim budget that precluded too much overexpansion. 
However, now that someone else was evidently interested, 
interest that had been dormant sprang alive. 

"How much?" came the question. 

"Fifty/ 7 came the reply. 

"Ten." 

"Forty-five." 

"Twenty." 

"Forty." 

Finally, with a sigh of resignation that covered his bound- 
less joy, Mr. X agreed to sell for thirty-five dollars. "I can't 
come down on that price," he said. " I won't make much as 
it is, but I hope to do more business with you gentlemen." 
He smiled, and the electricity of his personality clicked on, 
flooding the room. Everyone was well pleased, especially 
Mr. X. 

In one day, investing only a minimum of his time and 
effort, and no money, he had picked up over five thousand 
dollars. Congratulating himself on his good fortune, he first 
purchased an automobile with gleaming chrome accessories, 
and motored back into the country to see Farmer Schmidt. 
As the gleaming new tires bounced in the ruts of the road, 
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so did the mind of Mr, X bounce back and forth between 
perplexities. First, should he pay Farmer Schmidt the dollar 
an acre, or two dollars an acre, or indeed, should he pay him 
anything at all? The code of the oil business (from what Mr. 
X had read) demanded prompt payment on anything that 
was contracted, even by as intangible a method as word of 
mouth. But then, Mr. X was not a full-fledged member of 
the industry and there was no precedent to guide him. 

He was still arguing with himself when he reached the 
farm, and the mental effort had not yet reached its zenith, 
even when he was smiling at Farmer Schmidt, and declining 
another meal and another round of black beer. Looking at 
the canny yet trusting face of the farmer, Mr. X was finally 
overcome with the feeling that he should honor the agree- 
ment that he had made, and producing his bulging wallet, he 
paid Farmer Schmidt four hundred dollars, forty dollars over 
the agreement. Farmer Schmidt and his wife were convulsed 
with an almost rabid joy at his boundless generosity, accus- 
tomed as they were to haggling over a few pennies on eggs 
or cloth. In reality, Mr. X had all his money in crisp one 
hundred dollar bills, and he hesitated to go somewhere for 
change, fearing that the baser part of his personality would 
win out and force him to defraud the farmer of his money. 
Nevertheless, he was quite pleased with himself that his gen- 
erosity had caused such unrestrained joy in the hearts of this 
couple. 

"Goot man/' laughed Farmer Schmidt. "Honest, eh?" 
Winking one eye, his face crinkled into a leathery laugh, 
' and he poked a grimy elbow into the new suit over Mr. X's 
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ribs. "You should settle down, eh? Hard vurker, eh?" Slap- 
ping one huge hand against his leg, Fanner Schmidt fell into 
a chair, chortling and laughing with his good fortune. 

But there was something more than pleasure in the ac- 
tions of the couple, as Mr. X found out when Frau Schmidt 
drew him to one side of the small kitchen. "You like my 
Anna?" she asked in a low voice. 

"Anna?" said Mr. X confused. 

"My daughter," plunged the portly woman. "She likes 
you. Goot man." 

Not wishing to be rude, but nevertheless confused by 
this outright question, Mr. X could not reply. His words 
came out in a stammer that brought a smile to the face of 
Frau Schmidt. He frankly could not remember the daughter 
very well, and as he sorted his mental impressions, all that 
he could remember was a tangle of flaxen-colored hair and 
the impression of size. 

"He's bashful, Mama," shouted Schmidt from across the 
room. "Don't pester him." 

"No, no," protested Mr. X in his stammer. 

"Go to the creek," whispered Frau Schmidt secretively. 
"Go." She nudged him toward the back door, but he needed 
no encouragement. This was a most perplexing situation in 
which all of the characters, including himself, seemed to talk 
and act like madmen. The couple evidently considered him 
an eligible young man who was interested in their daughter. 
With a great deal of mingled mortification and regret, he 
remembered that he had been responsible for the impression 
in the first place. 

As soon as he was outside the house he bolted for his car, 
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but a voice from the window stopped him. "The other way/' 
came Farmer Schmidt's voice. 

"Crazy/" muttered Mr. X, reversing his steps. Very well, 
he would play their game with them, offend no one and leave 
a happy and far wiser man. 

As he walked across the wheat fields, denuded to a stubble 
in the first crisp flush of autumn, he felt much better, and 
the flow of self-congratulation on his first big business deal 
came back to him again, flooding him with a wave of well 
being. He was no longer broke. He had new clothes, a good 
car, and the world stretched out in front of him like a broad, 
golden highway. 

The fields leveled as he walked and sloped downward 
toward a mass of trees, turned golden brown after the first 
frost, that sheltered the creek. As he passed by the last big 
haystack near the wooden fence, he heard a giggle and he 
turned around. What he saw made his pulse race and his 
mouth drop open. Nestled in the bank of golden hay was 
the girl, Anna. Wisps of straw had tangled in the web of her 
hair. The large flaring skirt was pulled up above one knee, 
revealing a rounded calf and a hint of white thigh. And all 
of her skin, from her face to the swelling bosom that Mr. X 
saw welling beneath the cotton blouse, was a ripe tint of 
brown, as if the girl belonged to the fields and the harvests 
and the murmuring streams. 

Perhaps the girl reminded him of his mother, perhaps 
again it was a far more common emotion among young men 
that gripped him. Nevertheless, dropping to his knees in 
the hay beside her, he tried to kiss her. She pushed him away, 
using only half of her strength, for had she really tried, she 
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could have flattened him at one blow. They struggled for a 
moment, then the scent of the hay and the crispness of the 
day and the murmur of the brook overcame them, and they 
acted just as they should have acted, according to the calcu- 
lations of the elder Schmidts. 

It was not that Mr. X was overcome with remorse once 
he had gone back to town and the hotel where he had moved 
after his good fortune. Remorse is for the sorry and Mr. X 
was far from that. He had enjoyed himself, abandoning for 
a short time the exigencies of making a living. And Anna 
herself had giggled once she began to smooth her rumpled 
skirt, which showed that she was not remorseful either. No- 
body had been hurt. 

Nevertheless, as Mr. X contemplated the whole affair, the 
design became apparent to him. The lease, his good fortune, 
his eligibility and the act which was, in the code of these 
people, a kind of promise. This terrified him, for as much 
as he had enjoyed himself in the haystack, he had no desire 
to make a permanent alliance with Farmer Schmidt's family, 
and although Anna was robustly healthy and far from un- 
attractive, he had nurtured for some time the idea that there 
were higher things in life than this. 

So he wheeled his new Ford out onto the flat pavement 
and headed west. 

The next few years in the chronicle of Mr. X are rather 
vague ones, and no one seems to know exactly where he was 
or what he did. One thing, however, is certain from his later 
attitudes. In some small town he undoubtedly received news 
of Fanner Schmidt and Anna. Wells had been drilled on 
the sprawling acres of the farm and oil had gushed from 
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the green earth. Farmer Schmidt, when he learned that the 
brash lease man had enjoyed his daughter's pleasures with 
no thought of marriage, ran berserk and shot the first oilman 
to set foot on his farm. Fortunately, it was only a flesh 
wound. Nevertheless, Schmidt was sent to jail. Anna, over- 
come with compassion for the wounded man, had married 
him, and since that time, her life had become a continual 
round of pregnancy, ill-treatment from her husband, and 
worry over her assumption that the oilman had married her 
primarily for her money. 

This news undoubtedly sobered Mr. X, for by the time 
he arrived at Burkburnett, Texas, the baby face covered a 
heart of steel. Through a perverted logic, Mr. X had arrived 
at a conclusion. Honesty was sin. If he had not gone back to 
pay Mr. Schmidt for the leases, everything would have run 
smoothly. Mr. Schmidt would now be enjoying the fruits of 
his money. There would have been no interlude in the hay- 
stack and no honor that needed avenging. Anna would not 
have felt compassion for the oilman who would not have 
been shot, therefore they would not have married. Mr. X 
felt himself morally responsible for all that had happened 
and yet, at the same time, not all of himself, but merely his 
conscience that had insisted upon the return of four hundred 
dollars to the farmer. That mistake would not happen again. 
Honesty caused unhappiness, ergo, honesty was a sin, ergo, 
Mr. X decided to be happy and dishonest. 

It was easy, once Burkburnett gushed in. The boom swal- 
lowed all thoughts of honesty that anyone had, and Mr. X 
felt completely at home. One knave is never conspicuous 
when all others are rogues. Like honey attracting flies, Burk- 
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burnett attracted suckers. They flocked to the west Texas 
field and many were taken by Mr. X, who offered the most 
honest countenance in town. His leases were often a hundred 
miles west of Burkburnett, but in the confusion of section, 
range and township numbers, buyers paid before they exam- 
ined their leases to find out exactly where they were. 

"I'm a prosperous man/ 7 Mr. X said to his image in the 
mirror of the little house he had built for himself in Burk- 
burnett. He placed a diamond stickpin in his cravat, and 
turned sideways to get the full impact of his handsomely 
built body, graced and enhanced by a custom-tailored hun- 
dred dollar suit. 

The more he thought about it, the more prosperous he 
became. Now it occurred to him that he had more money 
than he knew what to do with. It poured over him in a 
flood of silver and green paper. Momentarily he considered 
doing something worth while with it, like establishing a 
scholarship, that would brand him as a philanthropist de- 
spite the way in which he had earned his money. But the 
longer he thought about it, the more he was convinced that 
the universities offered nothing to a youth that could not 
be learned more enjoyably outside the ivied walls. Through 
his unusual logic, the best course that presented itself to 
him was women. 

He ran through a succession of women, fat ones, slim ones, 
blondes with hard voices and brunettes that cooed, Chinese 
with ebony straight hair, and Jewesses with classic features 
and liquid voices. And never once did he regret his decision 
concerning philanthropy. 
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By the middle thirties, however, he had contented himself 
with a short blonde named Blanche who possessed most of 
the features he had discovered in years of alternately putting 
up with and enjoying a veritable host of women. In the first 
place, she was sleek, with a lithe figure and a purring voice. 
In the second place, her mind ran like a phonograph record 
extolling his praises. 

"Let's settle down,' 7 she said to him at a big boom in New 
Mexico. "We've got enough money to do things with." 
What would have seemed a whimper emerging from lips 
less rosy than hers came out as praise for his foresight in 
saving money. 

Immediately, Mr. X purchased a huge home near Dallas, 
with stucco towers, formal gardens, black and white butlers 
and a private bar, and tried to settle down. He and Blanche 
entertained lavishly, even enticing the governor down for a 
weekend party. They were written up in the newspapers, and 
Mr. X's picture appeared in one of the vanity books about 
Texas oilmen, close to the front, where his financial impor- 
tance naturally placed him. He was listed under the name 
Johnson, to which he had attached, in businesslike letters, 
E. Thorndike. 

As years passed, Mr. X began to develop a soft paunch 
and his baby face drooped heavy jowls. He lived on the fat 
of the land, and had sufficient money to keep anything from 
annoying him, except for one thing that money could not 
assuage, the workings of his own mind. He was happy with 
Blanche, to be sure, and when he was unhappy with her he 
could buy more pleasant company for a weekend at Corpus 
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Chiisti. But he was a man who lived an active life, and he 
judged himself in terms of how much money he could bring 
in. 

Since the day in the haystack which he labeled the "alpha" 
of his new concepts, money had been the criteria. Now that 
there was no money coming in, he could not honestly say 
that he was accomplishing anything. Mulling it over in his 
mind for a long time, he finally decided on a plan of action, 
and despite Blanche's protests that only luck had kept the 
law away from him up to this point, he set up an organiza- 
tion. 

On a barren piece of land in west Texas, he erected a 
derrick and, more from sentiment than common sense, la- 
beled it "No. i Anna Schmidt." Office workers then pro- 
ceeded to send out pictures of the derrick and a crew in 
coveralls, with Mr. X himself on the floor of the rig, a wide 
bland smile on his innocent, if slightly bloated face. And 
with these pictures went an announcement. 

CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 

Here you see E. Thorndike Johnson, on the job drilling the 
No. i Anna Schmidt, which experts predict will open one 
of the biggest fields in west Texas . . . 

What followed was a press agent's dream of glory. The 
dollar sign splashed over the heavy stock paper, and glowing 
words promised that this was the poor man's chance to make 
a fortune. Mr. X had whittled shares down to 1/24 of one 
per cent and sold each share for ten dollars. He did not stand 
to make much money at the business, but it was airtight and 
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perfectly legal, and at the same time offered diversion from 
the tedium of spending money. 

He spent all of his time at the printers, directing the pub- 
lication of circulars, at his stockbrokers, at the post office, 
in conference with press agents and professional boosters. 
And he got results. Thousands of dollars poured in from all 
over the country. Mr. X smiled as he saw the money roll in. 
The first thousands he designated as sufficient to drill the 
well three thousand feet, which the small print stated in 
subdued tones was guaranteed to the investors. The next 
thousands he paid to the people who had helped him. The 
final thousands went into the bank. But the first ten dollar 
check, from a poor widow in Louisiana, was never cashed. 
He framed it in mahogany and gold inlay and placed it in 
his library as a symbol that the old fire was left in him yet. 

The day that the final share of stock was sold, Mr. X threw 
a huge party and poured champagne down the throats of 
hundreds of Texas admirers. Another ceremony was held 
at the rig where Mr. X himself started the motors chugging, 
then smiled for photographers as the great drill began its 
descent into the earth. 

It was less than a month later that a strange thing hap- 
pened. Many people who were there at the time said it was 
the nemesis of fate. Others, who keep alive the story of Mr. 
X, call it "justice." In all probability, it was nothing more 
than a coincidence, but a big one it was. 

The false prop of the derrick in barren country hit oil at 
two thousand feet, and with a tremendous eruption, oil and 
gas spewed all over the countryside. The people who had 
invested in the well made small fortunes. Mr. X made noth- 
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ing. The newspapers, constantly alert to boost instead of 
knock, took hold of the story with a death grip. "A True Son 
of Texas/' screamed a New York City tabloid. All over the 
country, newspapers that were tired of depressions and bread 
lines and dust bowls whooped the praises of E. Thorndike 
Johnson. 

The picture of E. Thorndike Johnson and Mrs. Johnson 
(the newspapers legalized the relationship) splashed on 
front pages. And the siege came. All over the country, hun- 
dreds of bilked people saw the face of their swindler poking 
out at them, the same bland smile of innocence on the fea- 
tures, the same hearty "trust me" written in the flesh. 
Within the law, Mr. X received the swarm of telegrams and 
nasty letters with good humor. "Fan mail," he smiled at 
Blanche. "They love you/' she murmured. 

One night, soon after the flood of pros and cons that made 
Mr. X feel important, he held another dinner party. The gov- 
ernor and his lady came. The entire dining room was 
swathed in the soft light of myriad candles that exuded a 
delicate perfume and a glow that glittered mysteriously in 
the shimmering crystal. 

A string orchestra played in a hidden alcove, and Blanche 
descended the staircase in a low-cut evening gown that dis- 
played her far from fading charms to the best advantage. 
Mr. X had never been prouder in his life. The dinner pro- 
gressed smoothly until the pheasant, at which time a white- 
jacketed butler delivered a smooth white card to Mr. X. 
Glancing at it, Mr. X saw that it bore no name. 

"Important I see you. Waiting on terrace/' 

He smiled good-naturedly, and told the butler to inform 
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the man to wait. After he had finished the pheasant, torn 
as he was by curiosity, he went through the French doors into 
the moonlight. Inhaling the pleasant scent of jasmine, he 
glanced around and saw a figure standing by the brick wall 
of the terrace. 

"You wish to see me?" said Mr. X. 

The figure grunted and stepped forward from the shad- 
ows. In the moonlight, Mr. X could see very little of the man 
except that he was short and stout and wore a leer on his face. 

"You'd best speak quickly/' Mr. X said. "I have guests/' 

"You don't know me?" asked the figure. 

"Your voice is familiar," replied Mr. X, completely baf- 
fled. 

"Schmidt," came the guttural reply. 

It was true. Even as the former farmer spoke, Mr. X felt 
the memory of that voice flooding over him. He was em- 
barrassed, and quite at a loss for words. 

"Look," he blurted. "If it's about your daughter Anna, 
that was a long time ago." 

"No," Schmidt shook his head, "not Anna. But naming 
the well Anna brought me here. You goot man. You make 
many people rich, eh?" 

"Oh," said Mr. X, vastly relieved. "If it's money" 

"Not what you tink," said Mr. Schmidt nastily. "I am 
rich man. Plenty money. Too Gott damn much money. You 
make me rich. Damned oil ruint my land, mint Anna, put 
me in jail. I am ruint. Now you ruint others." 

"Now see here," exclaimed Mr. X. "I didn't ruin any- 
body . . ." 

"No more/' sighed Schmidt, sadly, not hearing anything 
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Mr. X said. In the moonlight, Mr. X saw the ugly snout of 
a sawed-off shotgun. How incongruous, Mr. X thought il- 
logically. . . . 

There was a sudden blast of fire in the moonlight and an 
explosion shattered the calm of the night. Clutching at his 
stomach, Mr. X fell to the expensive floor of the terrace. 
Guests streamed out into the night and found him there. 
The governor picked him up. 

On the face of the dying man was a strange smile. "Hon- 
esty never pays/' he murmured enigmatically before he died. 
"Honesty never pays." 

Legend or flesh and blood, Mr. X made his contribution 
to oil field history. And a thousand others made their contri- 
butions, sweating in the heat or freezing in the cold, follow- 
ing the scent of oil over the face of the American Southwest. 
Nameless, perhaps, in the tremendous numbers that consti- 
tute their ranks, they are all individuals. 

Lease dealing still goes on, and perhaps of all the compo- 
nent parts of oil, they retain more of the old fire than any 
other. But the leaping spirit of the old days has little place 
in the oil fields of today with their regulations. For a regu- 
lated spirit is much the same as a wild bird who remembers 
the freedom of the high air and beats his strong wings against 
the even stronger bars of the cage that holds him captive. 
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was like living in a crater on the moon/* said 
a roustabout with a belly full of fiery liquor, 
about the early days of oil. "There weren't no women, no 
liquor, no nothing except looking into a bunch of twisted, 
unshaven faces and working twelve hours a day/' His mouth 
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set in a hard, lopsided grin. "But them was the goddamn'dest 
best days a man ever had/' 

And that was it, a world made by men for men, a woman- 
less existence full of hard work and high wages and dreams 
of the day when money could be converted into more tan- 
gible things. It was a congregation of isolated men, pitting 
themselves against the earth and against the machinery that 
could offer steel sinews no harder than those of the men 
themselves. They gambled, sang, drank and tried to outlie 
each other. They swore undying friendship, and once the 
twelve hour "tower" was over, they cut each others' throats. 
It was a strangely incongruous world, as hard and as glitter- 
ing as the keen edge of a hunting knife and as soft as red 
clay in a rainstorm. 

It was a world born of necessity. During the days of the 
wildcatters when thousands of men with a little money were 
playing the game, they prospected for oil in the wilderness 
of the American Southwest, There were no roads to their 
locations, and when there were roads, they led nowhere. 
There were no towns to visit. There was nothing to do except 
work. Occasional excitement flared and abated. There were 
occasional dangers to break the monotony, and there were 
hours filled with torment to the muscles and sweaty oaths 
directed against whatever fate lured a man to such a godfor- 
saken hole. 

Sam Kamatchis was one of the most ingenious swearers in 
the history of the oil industry, and his swears always boomed 
across the hills like the voice of a vengeful God. The men 
called him Kamat, and from the mixture of many bloods that 
flowed through his veins, he was able to concoct delicious 
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oaths that flowed from his tongue like warm honey* He 
could invent special oaths for the boiler of the derrick or a 
wandering fly on a moment's notice, and once they were ut- 
tered, no one within listening distance ever forgot them. 

He was a huge, hulking man with a dark, frowning face 
and powerful arms and shoulders that bulged with power. 
Always, for some strange reason, he refused to wear the pro- 
tective helmet that was a symbol of his trade. Instead, he 
wore a slouch cap, the bill of which was always pulled down 
over one eye. Whenever a man saw the slouch cap coming 
he was either extremely happy or violently terrified, for there 
was no middle ground with Kamat. Either he liked you with 
a devotion that turned him into a powerful ally, or he hated 
you sufficiently to pound you into the ground like a sharp- 
ened peg with his massive fist the moment he saw you. It was 
all to his credit that his friends far outnumbered his enemies. 

No one knew where Kamat came from, and he never 
talked about himself, even when the whisky kindled a roar- 
ing fire inside him and loosened his tongue to the beautiful 
oaths that were his property alone. All that anyone knew 
was that Kamat was a man's man, one who always took the 
dirtiest jobs himself without grumbling and risked his life 
more than once to save the life of somebody he liked. 

And yet there was one peculiarity about this man's man. 
As if the pendulum of his emotional composition had swung 
too far, he associated only with men and avoided even the 
talk of women. When the men rolled up in their blankets by 
the hot boiler in wintertime and began to talk of past con- 
quests and dream of future ones, Kamat would rise silently 
and go to the far side of the rig where he would pump the 
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bellows and hammer the drilling bits to a sharp edge, or else 
he would stare into space from a distance, his eyes closed to 
the murmur of voices and the profane laughter. At first, the 
men thought that through some twist of fate Kamat was a 
virile man with the instincts of a prude, but they learned 
differently from his oaths that blasphemed all things sacred. 
They could not come from a prude. Yet even his oaths were 
male oaths, and never touched on a woman. 

Finally, a roustabout named O'Reilly got sufficiently 
liquored up one evening to have some fun at Kainat's ex- 
pense and resolve the questions that floated in the minds of 
the crew. 

"Whassa matter?" wheedled O'Reilly. "Didn't you have a 
mother?" 

It was the wrong question. The massive fists worked like 
pistons, and O'Reilly melted like a snowman in the sun. 
Kamat pulverized him with his fists then continued to kick 
him under the rig until there was no rib left intact inside the 
body of the Irishman. When he had finished the beating, 
Kamat's dilated eyes, full of some emotion akin to pain, 
searched the faces of the other men who stood around in a 
circle of mute fear. He was looking for someone to continue 
the fight, but he had no takers. Lowering his hands, he 
turned on his heel, stalked to the far side of the rig where he 
sat down on an upended barrel and stared off into space. The 
men rushed to O'Reilly and did what they could to ease his 
unconscious body. O'Reilly spent a year in the hospital. No 
one ever questioned Kamat about women again. 

Winter came and a blanket of thin icy snow covered every- 
thing on the Kansas prairie. The ladder climbing the rig was 
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slippery, and men's fingers and toes became accustomed to 
the numbing cold of living twenty-four hours a day outdoors. 
Sampson, the driller, brought in tents and little oilstoves, but 
the oil burners made no more than a small circle of scorching 
heat in the all enveloping cold. 

The men began to drink heavily to combat the cold, and 
tempers grew short as the winter grew more intense. Fights 
broke out daily and Kamat withdrew into a little shell of his 
own making. When he worked, he threw himself into the 
backbreaking exertion with all his energy, as if this was some 
personal grudge between himself and the frozen earth. Once 
his tower was done, he rolled up in his blanket and began to 
drink. He did not nurse his whisky, he bolted it down in large 
fiery gulps that scorched the lining of his stomach and blot- 
ted out some half-remembered pain that plagued him. 

Nevertheless, as time passed and the belated spring did 
not come, Kamat began to drink more and more, until one 
day he was unable to stand up, and instead lay in his blanket, 
his eyes open and staring into the distance, as if he saw some 
ghost from the past that haunted him. Sampson was a hard 
taskmaster, but there was something in the eyes of Kamat 
that warned him away. It was a wild look that penetrated 
through the drunkenness. 

Three days the giant lay there without eating, then at 
dawn he stood up and walked away from the rig without a 
word. It is not accurate to say he walked; he staggered and did 
not remain upright longer than a few minutes at a time. The 
crew watched him go without trying to stop him. They had 
seen drunks before with these blind staggers, and they were 
like rogue elephants. They could not be approached with- 
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out bloodshed. It would be better to let Kamat walk until the 
alcohol wore off; then in his customary manner, he would 
return with a string of oaths five miles long and eat a meal 
that would make up for his three days' fast. But this time 
Kamat, of the terrible oaths, was gone for good. 

He had no idea of how far he walked. The only feeling 
that crept into his mind was one of intense cold and a daz- 
zling white that whipped before his eyes, driven by a blind- 
ing wind. He had no idea of who he was or where he had 
been or where his feet led him. Nothing was real except the 
cold and the faint remembrance of a face that shadowed 
across the back of his mind. He was aware of the face, and 
the phantom lips whispered his name hollowly, like a voice 
echoing down the endless corridors of a remote and distant 
time. 

Finally he was tired and he lay down in a snowbank that 
received him, yielding beneath his weight like a cold cloud. 
Shutting his eyes, he began to feel warm once again. He was 
seated by a warm fireplace and the waves of heat swept to- 
ward him like the arms of his mother. Suddenly, the misty 
shape of the face resolved itself into hard lines and he saw 
the eyes of the phantom. A painful knowledge forced itself 
into his brain. An animal cry broke from his throat, a word- 
less oath more terrible than he had ever created before. He 
struggled to get up from the snowbank, but it engulfed him 
and held him fast. Flailing the snow with his arms, he sank 
back and welcomed the darkness. 

He was found by a fanner named Schultz and his daugh- 
ter Karen as they urged their horse and buggy through the 
crust of snow. It was the old man who spotted the island of 
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black in the sea of whirling white. Stopping the buggy, he 
waded through the drifts, then shouted to his daughter that 
the man was alive. The faint beat of pulse echoed through the 
thick wrist. It took both of them to drag the unconscious 
Kamat through the snow into the buggy. 

"He don't look very likely to live to me/' muttered the 
farmer. "I wish these oil fellers'd go someplace else to get 
drunk and die/' 

"Hush, Daddy. That isn't right to talk like that," Karen 
said, pulling the lap robe up over the shoulders of the un- 
conscious man. "The poor man/' 

"Poor man, hah?" snorted the old man. "Smell that liquor 
on his breath. If we take him home with us, I reckon hell 
eat us out of house and home." 

The old widower was still muttering as he got down from 
the buggy to open the gate that led into the farmyard. His 
mutter included all of the peeves he had stored up for weeks 
past, against the cold weather that hemmed him in, against 
his daughter, who at thirty should have more sense, and 
finally against the whole damned oil business, of which this 
drunken man was one clearly defined symbol of corruption. 

But the sight of this giant with the curling hairs of his 
beard frothy white from the snow and the leathery skin of 
the browned face drawn tight and gaunt over the massive 
skull aroused a different feeling in Karen. It was as if some- 
thing she had feared and dreaded all of her adult life as a 
monster had suddenly been forced into her hands, and on 
closer examination, proved to be nothing more than a small 
child dressed in a frightening Halloween mask. 
Her father carried the unconscious man into the parlor 
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and laid him on the threadbare sofa, while Karen tried to 
blow the sparks in the open fireplace into flame. The room 
had become chilled in the hours they had been away, but as 
she fed sticks of wood into the open mouth of the fireplace, 
the chill began to dissipate and the room became warm once 
again. 

"Don't know what' s to become of us/' said Mr. Schultz. 
"I'll be hornswoggled if I know. Picking up strangers to eat 
down our food. We'll be turning into a poorhouse if we 
don't watch out. A poorhouse. Feed the whole world." He 
opened the door once again and braced himself to the exer- 
tion that would be required to put the horse in the barn. 

Once her father had gone, Karen sat for a long time beside 
the sofa, watching the tiny flicker of life force the air into 
the great chest that rose and fell, much as she imagined the 
tide on the ocean would raise and fall. He was immense and 
male, and even though he was sick and drunk and probably 
nothing more than a bum, a little bit of her heart reached out 
and took him in. 

It was only when she heard her father kicking the snow 
from his boots outside the door that she finally arose and ran 
upstairs to get a blanket for this lost soul of a man. 

The next three weeks were filled with a frantic schedule 
for Karen as she catered to the wants of the man who occa- 
sionally shrieked aloud or mumbled to himself in his delir- 
ium. His words did not make sense. He swore bitterly against 
a man, a woman, or a substance named "T.N." and the 
name "Maria," rose and fell on his lips like a sigh and a curse. 
Once when Karen tried to force soup down his throat, the 
great arm swept out and threw her back to the floor, like the 
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reflex savagery of a wounded animal, but she merely refilled 
the soup bowl and began once again to feed this man who 
had been given to her for a time. 

And although Kamat was still deep in the darkness of un- 
consciousness, though he could not penetrate the blanket of 
delirium enough even to recognize the fact that he was being 
helped by this woman, Karen didn't mind. The thought 
quite often struck her that the day would come when the 
eyes would open and the helpless creature turn into a man 
beast who would reject her and plunge alone into the world. 
She knew that when that happened, she would be lonely and 
perhaps cry for the loss of something she only thought she 
had, but right now she was content to be of service to this 
man and feel the warm, one-sided glow that came from being 
near him. As this man was a symbol of venal corruption to 
her father, to her he was a symbol of all the things she had 
missed, for this was the first time in her life that she had 
actually felt needed. Although her father depended on her 
for the preparation of his meals and the hundred and one 
things that are a part of a woman's duty on the farm, she had 
always known that if by some quirk of fate she were to die on 
the spot, the normality of her father's life would continue 
uninterrupted. 

This man was different. Had she not been by his side, 
pouring food down him and seeing to his wants, he would 
have died within a short time. In this way, she felt that she 
was an agent of God who had been put there to fulfill one 
purpose and one purpose only, the care of this man. In her 
own way, though her work was doubled by his presence, she 
was happy. 
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"There are homes for people like that/' her father would 
say. "We pay taxes. The state should take care of him, that's 
what I say. Just eating our food, that's what." But he did not 
press the issue too far, for he could see the burning gleam 
in her eyes that told him what would happen if he insisted 
that this helpless man go. After all, it had been her egg 
money that had paid for the doctor, and her work was cer- 
tainly sufficient to make up for any broth and milk that the 
man might drink. 

And so it was that Kamat, the man of the terrible oaths, 
opened his eyes after six weeks of darkness and found himself 
in a new life. 

It was on a spring morning that Kainat's eyes opened to 
consciousness. For a long moment that stretched into min- 
utes, he lay there, trying to orientate himself to his new 
surroundings. He could remember very little of what had 
happened in the last six weeks, as if he had been on a mon- 
strous drunken spree that mixed reality with fantasy. His 
last clear memories were of the rig and the faces of the men 
and the hundred noises that were combined into a pattern 
of oil in his mind. He was aware, too, however vaguely, of a 
period of intense cold and whiteness and emotions that were 
painful to reconsider, but that seemed to him a part of the 
drunkenness. However, here he felt a strange warmth that 
came to him from somewhere outside himself, but whether 
it had been a part of his dream or a part of reality, he could 
not determine. 

The room was strange. Beneath him were clean sheets 
with a fragrant, crisp smell about them, and the whole room 
with its rawness disguised by chintz and organdy and frilly 
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materials reminded him of a woman. Trying to get up from 
the bed, he found that the strength of his body had been 
watered down until it was an effort to lift his head from the 
pillow. All at once a strange fright came over him, not so 
much the strangeness of his surroundings, for drunkenness 
had led him to consciousness in many places far stranger 
than this, but in the knowledge that he was helpless; that for 
the first time he was entirely at the mercy of the world about 
him. 

He heard footsteps approaching the door, and as the 
woman came in, he averted his eyes, as if he had suddenly 
been confronted by a blinding light or a specter so hideous 
that he could not face it. 

His tongue was lead in his mouth. He wanted to swear at 
her to leave, to get out and leave him alone, but the magnifi- 
cent oaths of the past had deserted him. The woman came 
to the side of the bed, and although he could not bring him- 
self to look at her, he knew that she was smiling at him. 

"YouVe been very sick/ 7 she said in a voice that implied 
that he was quite well now. Still he said nothing. "The doc- 
tor said that you should be good as new in a little while, 
maybe a month or two/' 

For the first time, he looked directly at her. The news 
that he was to be here on his back for a month overcame his 
fear of her. 

"A month?" 

"Maybe a little longer." 

"How long have I been here?" 

"Six weeks." Seeing the look on his face, she mistook 
it for repugnance and suddenly something gave way inside 
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her. She knew she was about to cry. "We found you in a 
snowbank/' she said illogically, then ran from the room and 
slammed the door behind her. 

For the next few days, Kamaf s food was brought to him in 
a pall of silence, the woman averting her eyes when she came 
into the room, as if she knew instinctively that the sight of 
her was distasteful to him. But to his surprise, Kamat found 
that after the first shock wore off, he was actually pleased 
to see her. It seemed as if something during these past weeks 
in the house had partially obliterated the memories that 
nagged at him. For the first time in years, he looked at a 
woman and did not see the mortal frailty of all women, but 
one very warmhearted individual. 

One afternoon when she brought him a tray, he decided 
to speak to her. 

"Why did you pick me off the road?" His voice was kind 
and she turned around at the door. 

"You needed help." 

"Please don't go," he said almost in spite of "himself. 
"Would you stay with me while I eat?" And in that moment 
when she saw acceptance on his face, the spark flared into 
flame, as the old stories say. 

His past crept out in the long conversations that they had 
in the room together, and she cried when she heard his story, 
overcome by the strange and bitter pain that expressed itself 
in his eyes. It was the first time he had ever told anyone of 
the circumstances behind his coming to the western oil 
fields. He had lived in Pennsylvania and had gone to work 
in the oil field while he was still a boy. His story had all of the 
elements that tragedies have possessed since the days of the 
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Greeks. He had fallen In love and eloped with a girl against 
the wishes of her family who thought him a young hellion. 
Needless to say, they had not been happy. Their life together 
had been a ceaseless interlude of violent recriminations. She 
had accused him of misleading her about the state of his fi- 
nances and he had retaliated with references to her greed and 
the avarice of her parents. Eventually, one day while he was 
out working on a job, a man named T.N., who had always 
been in love with Kamat's wife, came and took her away, and 
from the absence of a struggle, she had gone quite willingly. 
Then followed a chase, in which Kamat, blinded by alcohol 
and grief, had carved T.N. with a knife. The victim would 
never be the same again, for every time he removed his shirt 
he could see the foul four-letter word carved into his flesh, 
eternally branding him with shame. 

Kamat had run, like a fox who runs even when the hounds 
have quit. His wife's family had not chased him. They were 
respectable people, and to drag the whole thing through 
the courts would be too big a price to pay for his conviction 
on attempted murder. There had been a quiet, uncontested 
divorce, and as far as they were concerned, the unfortunate 
affair was at an end. 

Karen wept, and running her fingers through his hair, 
swore that she would love him forever, that his former wife 
was not typical of all women. 

She wept for his years of loneliness that had affected him 
so terribly and for her own loneliness as a woman of thirty 
who now had love for the first time. 

They made plans. They would be married once he was 
well enough to leave his bed- They would leave this country 
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and return to the oil fields where he could regain his strength 
and again be his old self. But this time he would not be the 
halfman of old. 

But as there are flaws in even the most perfect diamond, 
there were flaws in their plans for happiness, the biggest of 
which was Mr. Schultz. "Great God in the morning/' he 
stormed when she first told him of their plans. "Shame!" 
He stalked through the parlor yelling at the top of his lungs. 
"Shame! That's what you've done. You've shamed me and 
your poor dead ma. YouVe been bedding down with that 
no-good " 

"I have not/' she interrupted him. 

"Just the same as, then," retorted her father, shifting into 
a high-pitched voice. "We don't know nothing about that 
no-good. Lord preserve us. He might be a killer." He wheeled 
around and pointed a finger at her. "He's a oilman, that's 
what he is. Why can't you be content with one of the boys 
around here. A oilman." He spat out the words like a curse. 
"Ain't I brought you up right? What's got into you?" 

"I love him and he loves me and that's that." 

Her father started on a new track. "What 7 s to become of 
me?" he ranted. "You didn't think of that, did you? No, by 
God. Pick up a bum off the side of the road, any old bum, and 
he's worth more than your poor old father. This is my 
thanks." He raised his eyes to the ceiling in a gesture of 
martyrdom. 

"You'll get along fine," she said coolly. "You may have 
to pay a little more for your help, but you'll get along." She 
walked back upstairs to Kamat, her father's words pounding 
in her ears like the senseless racket of a hog in a wallow. 
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However, shortly after Kamat had begun to walk and re- 
gain his balance, oil was discovered in the community, and 
an entirely new light was thrown over their future. To Ka- 
mat it was like an injection of adrenalin, for here was the 
chance every oilworker dreamed of. A wildcatter named 
C. B. O'Herne had brought in an isolated well west of town, 
and he had not yet bought up leases, operating as he was 
forced to on a shoestring. This was Kamat's golden moment, 
but he soon found that his hopes were coated with gilt. He 
needed money and he could obtain none. The town banker 
sneered at him, having been informed of the sin that he had 
forced on the lily whiteness of the young spinster. It was the 
same story everywhere he went. Kamat found that there was 
no one who would trust him, and the old bitterness in his 
heart began to return once again. 

Oil corrupts, so the folk historians say, and it seemed to 
be true in this community. One of the leading churches of 
the town discovered that there was oil on its property, right 
in the center of the church cemetery, and it touched off a 
raging battle among the members. It was not that they 
objected to the violation of this holy ground, for the 
preacher, through concentration of Biblical texts, had con- 
cluded that this oil was a gift of God to His favored church. 
The whole dispute was over who should be moved from 
their resting places in this hallowed ground while the drill 
poked down. It was certain that someone had to move over, 
but none of the church members desired to disturb his sleep- 
ing relatives. The preacher prayed and conducted a revival 
to stir somebody's soul into accordance with the Will of 
God. By the end of the revival no one had been sufficiently 
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inspired to volunteer to move his relatives, though several 
offered to help dig for somebody else. 

However, the whole problem was solved less than a week 
later when a lease man suggested that they pay five thousand 
dollars to anyone who would have his deceased relatives 
moved and the offer was promptly snapped up by a drunken 
backslider who lived on the riverbank and very rarely at- 
tended church. This too caused considerable dissension in 
the ranks as some of the members felt that they should have 
been first in line when sums like five thousand dollars were 
being passed around. Nevertheless, the deed had been done 
and the preacher promptly squelched any mumbling among 
members of the congregation by saying that God would not 
be pleased with such bickerings on the part of Christians 
who should be extremely pleased that such a boon had been 
given to their church. 

Kamat went to work on the rig in the graveyard. In his 
heart there rankled a bitterness that would not be quieted 
by anything Karen could say or do. But this time it was not 
against women. It was against the people of the town who 
had been so poisoned by her father's lies that they would do 
nothing to help him. The preachers at the various churches 
refused to marry them, and Kamat would not go to a Justice 
of the Peace. Even though the merchants accepted his trade, 
they all looked down on him, and he began to hate them 
with every ounce of strength that came back into his body. 
He was legally divorced from his first wife. It had not been 
his fault that he had been picked up by Schultz and taken 
into his home. He had done nothing to violate their rules 
of virtue. Why then should they treat him as a social outcast? 
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His bitterness was only alleviated by the fact that present 
conditions would not stretch on indefinitely. Very shortly, 
he and Karen would escape. He worked very hard and kept 
his mouth shut, and his savings grew. He didn't live at the 
farmhouse now. Instead, he pitched a blanket back of the 
graveyard in order to avoid the inflated prices of the boom 
town boardinghouses. Eating only the cheapest foods, he 
supplemented his diet with fresh vegetables that Karen 
brought him. His privation made him no happier, though 
it was an investment in their future happiness. 

Instead, he thought of the money they would have had, 
if the banker had made him a loan, or if somebody had vol- 
unteered to help them. This was not the Kamat of old who 
swore beautifully as he plunged all the sinew of his body 
into his work. This was a silent, grudging Kamat who worked 
because he had to work. During his tower, he could see 
clearly through the windows of the church fifty feet away, 
and somehow the sight of the heads bent in prayer filled him 
with resentful fury. These people would make a fortune off 
the sweat of his brow, and the work that would only free him 
from them would make them rich. 

Nevertheless, he drove himself, making his powerful 
body move even when his spirit rebelled. It would not be 
long, he told himself. When he had saved enough money 
to go west to Arizona, he and Karen would leave this place 
with all of its unhappiness behind him. 

But there was likewise unhappiness among the people 
who attended the church, for God had evidently forsaken 
them. At three thousand feet the well caved in and a valuable 
string of tools was lost in the bottom of the hole. Kamat en- 
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joyed the apprehensive eyes of those people who licked their 
lips anxiously as they watched the brawny roustabouts clus- 
tered about the fishing tools. Whether it was due to the 
power of the preacher or the skill of the fishing crew, the 
tools were recovered and the hole began to deepen once 
again. But once again, to Kamat's great satisfaction, nature 
threw another misfortune into the plans of the parishioners. 
The drill hit oil all right, but it was only a slow, tantalizing 
trickle that did not respond to the coaxing pump. The oil 
was trapped in low porosity rock, and the only way that na- 
ture would yield would be by force. The only chance would 
be to lower a long tin tube of death down the hole nitro- 
glycerin, the torpedo of the oil field. 

Kamat could not help but grimace as he thought of the 
terrible potency of the long torpedo. It was tricky stuff, and 
he had seen more than one man blown to pieces by juggling 
the explosive liquid. But the preacher was willing to take the 
chance and he gave the consent of the church to the haz- 
ardous try for riches. People swarmed into the church for 
special services to guarantee the safety of the drillers and the 
success of the well. 

Kamat was not on duty when the nitro crew arrived, but 
he sat on a tombstone a hundred yards away from the well 
to watch the experts unload the long, terrible cylinder from 
its cradle on the red truck. The men moved swiftly and effi- 
ciently, but the drilling crew backed away from the platform 
as the tube of death was pulled up and put into place. Kamat 
put his head in his hands. He wanted a drink, now that it 
was almost over. If the torpedo was successful and the well 
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was a producer, there would be a bonus for the crew. Other- 
wise Kamat was ready to quit and move on. 

The torpedo was in place now with nothing between it 
and the hard earth but three thousand feet of empty hole. 
The sounds of a hymn struck Kamat's ears. The people in 
the church were singing, not knowing that outside their 
church, deep within the earth, was soon to be played one of 
the elemental dramas between the modern explosives of 
man and the ancient earth. The torpedo began its long 
journey down the hole. Kamat could almost feel its strength 
as it slid downward and he braced himself for the explosion 
that would plummet up the tube like the report of a giant 
cannon. 

But there was no explosion, and the anxiety within Kamat 
jelled into fear. It was one of those unpredictable elements 
of the subsurface. Deep within the hole, the well was puking. 
Gas was belched up into the tube and now it held the tor- 
pedo suspended in its downward rush. But only for a mo- 
ment. There was a shrill scream of escaping gas. Kamat 
stood up. He knew what was to come. The gas would push 
the torpedo back up the tube with velocity of a bullet from 
a high-powered rifle. It would shoot up into the air, suspend 
itself for an awful moment, then plummet back down to 
earth and unleash all of the terrible destructive power that 
was meant for the stubborn rock deep within the earth. 

Kamat knew, and something within him told him to fall 
behind a tombstone and so save himself from the blast. The 
people in the church deserved what was about to happen to 
them. They would all go sky high and it would serve them 
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right. Yet he could not do it. No matter how much he hated 
them, it was a challenge to him that no other man could or 
would take. And there was something more, a dawning 
knowledge that put a grim smile on his face. The oil crew 
were all scrambling away from the well now, running from 
the death they had unleashed, the death in the six foot tin 
tube that was beginning its progress up the hole. 

Kamat was up, and his legs were tense with the pounding 
ran toward the derrick. His ears were filled with the warning 
shouts of the men, the heightening scream from the well; 
and in the background, like a proper musical setting for a 
country funeral, were the mixed voices of the choir. 

The earth seemed to rumble beneath his feet with the 
terrific pressure of the gas, as he leaped to the platform of the 
trembling derrick. Those who saw the whole thing said he 
stood there with a terrible look on his face, his great arms 
outstretched over the hole, his eyes glowing with some ter- 
rible fire that only comes to a man when he deliberately faces 
death. 

It almost happened too fast for the eyes to follow. The 
six foot torpedo shot from the hole and Kamat's arms closed 
upon it like the jaws of a vice or the arms of a giant bear. The 
hurtling torpedo ripped the skin from his arms with its 
speed, and although his hands and arms held tightly to the 
burning surface of the metal, its velocity did not slacken un- 
til it was almost entirely out of the hole. Then it seemed to 
hang suspended in his arms for a long, horrible moment. The 
giant Kamat staggered with the weight and the pain, then 
carefully placed the torpedo on the derrick floor and 
promptly passed out. 
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The gas hissed into a roar and a great plume of oil tore up- 
ward into the rigging. It rained down over the upturned 
faces of the congregation that had streamed from the church 
when they heard the shouted warnings of the crew. They had 
witnessed the whole incident 7 and now they stood spell- 
bound as the black rain filled the heavens and blackened the 
prone body of Kamat lying over the long deadly tube. 

Kamat did not die from the exertion that would have 
killed a dozen lesser men. To be sure, his arms were scarred 
where the friction of the hurtling torpedo had ripped the 
skin away, but other than that, once he appeared on the 
streets again, he looked as strong as ever. The people at the 
church decided to hold a meeting and present Kamat with a 
thousand dollars for his bravery, taking into account the fact 
that had he not acted as he did, they would all be in Heaven 
and unable to enjoy the rich blessing of the new oil well 

On the evening of the presentation of the check, while 
the church was brilliantly lighted and full of dignitaries from 
the new boom town, Karen noticed something strange in 
her Kamat. Where before he had been sullen and unhappy, 
anxious to get away from this town and the bitterness asso- 
ciated with it, now he was almost gleeful of the prospect of 
facing these people and receiving their gratitude. 

The banker was to make the presentation from the pulpit 
and as Kamat saw the portly little man rise and clear his 
throat, he smiled. For ten minutes the banker gave forth on 
the theme of heroism as displayed by this intrepid oilman. 
Kamat's face held the same fixed smile, as if by letting it slip 
for a moment, some emotion not nearly so pleasant might 
glare through. Finally the banker motioned to Kamat and 
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shifted his voice into the heights of oratory, preparatory to 
introducing this giant among men. 

Kamat arose to the applause of the assembled congrega- 
tion. He towered over the pulpit, and when he spoke, his 
voice was like the rumble of a waterfall or the mumble of 
thunder in a stormy sky. 

"You think I saved your lives/' he began. "Well, I did. 
You cheated me out of something and spat on me because of 
what you thought I was. You made life miserable for both 
Karen and me. If it wasn't for me, you'd all be little bloody 
bits of flesh scattered from here to hell and back. I don't 
like any of you and the sooner I get out of here the better." 
A deep chuckle welled from his throat and a terrible look 
passed over his face, and in that moment those who had 
known the old Kamat knew that he was himself again. 

"You know why I saved you?" His head shook. "It was be- 
cause I learned something when that well puked. It didn't 
make any difference to me whether you lived or died after 
that. It's going to be a lot harder on you living now, because 
God hates your guts, every damned one of you. He made 
that well puke up because He wanted to wipe all of you out 
with one big bang. But I didn't let Him. I stopped that tor- 
pedo because I know what's going to happen to all of you, 
and it isn't going to be pretty. You're all up to your fat necks 
in money now and it's going to choke you. It's going to make 
whores out of your daughters and whoremongers out of your 
sons. It's going to make you greedy, rooting like hogs for an 
extra dollar. Oil's going to ruin your land and warp your 
souls. Don't thank me. A year from now, you're going to 
wish that I had let that soup blow you all to hell." 
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Then he threw back his head and began to swear. It was 
a golden rumbling oath that flowed from his tongue like the 
liquid chants of a priest. It filled the room and shook the 
walls and froze the people in their seats. Then Kamat took 
his Karen by the hand and together they left the church and 
the town behind them. 

And what he had predicted came true. The crystal streams 
were clogged with the glistening scum of oil; the salt water 
polluted the fields and cattle lay dead with bloated empty 
bellies in the midst of plenty. Men prayed and cursed and 
women gnashed their teeth as all women have since the be- 
ginning of times as their daughters run wild and rupture the 
moral codes of their parents. Boys hated their fathers if they 
were not allowed money and destroyed themselves in chro- 
mium-plated death machines on the highway if they were al- 
lowed money. The preacher stabbed one of the congregation 
who accused him of taking more than his salary from the 
oil money. The banker died of ulcers. 

And Kamat the terrible and his Karen were never heard 
of again. 

But Kamat was an exception among the men of muscle 
who worked the rigs and pushed the holes down into the 
earth. To the majority of the drillers and the toolers, the 
cats and the roustabouts, oil was not only a business and a 
game, but a way of life as well. In oil a man found freedom 
from the restrictions that plague modern civilization. The 
only rules were those born of necessity, and the only en- 
forcements of those rules were accomplished through brawn. 
It was a world of strong men and few inhibitions, a world 
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that inspired titanic laughter and banned tears. Millions of 
dollars changed hands in gigantic deals without a single 
word being put on paper in the most stringent example of 
man's honesty ever recorded. Yet the chief recreation of the 
oil crews, when other divertissements grew stale, lay in the 
inherent ability in all men to stretch the truth. 

One of the greatest lying teams of all times was composed 
of two men, one named Saunders and the other Soho. 
Saunders was a tall, lean man with stringy muscles and Soho 
was short with the layers of fat wrapped around his middle, 
giving him the appearance of one large sphere of flesh with 
a little round head sitting on top. 

By 1927 when they arrived in Seminole, Oklahoma, they 
had been together about ten years, drawn by the magnet of 
their mutual proficiency at outlying everybody they met. 
Though neither of them particularly enjoyed working, they 
seemed to apply themselves diligently, and they never lacked 
employment. After all, these two men were like a traveling 
group of minstrels that raised the spirits of any group of 
men, and were therefore valuable whether or not they for- 
warded the drilling of a well or the building of a rig. 

Nevertheless, they would not have been remembered ex- 
cept for one incident in which their ready wit saved a man's 
life. 

Oklahoma weather is as unpredictable as a temperamental 
woman. Winter on the calendar can be a hash of all the 
seasons, and actual cases have been recorded when a lake 
was warm enough for swimming on a January morning and 
frozen hard enough for ice skating five hours later. A norther 
can sweep down from a clear blue sky in a matter of minutes 
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and chill a relaxed city to the bone. Such was the case in 
Seminole in the winter of 1927. 

Saunders and Soho were working on a rig many miles west 
of the boom town itself, and on this particular morning in 
December, the warm sun made them drowsy. Their tower 
was not destined to begin until noon and they were engaged 
in lying about their adventures with various famous women, 
when Soho suddenly became quiet as a lanky boy of eighteen 
came down off the rig and sat down beside him. His name 
was Hank Willard, and he would have been more at home 
painting flowers on silk or playing a piano than working on 
an oil well. But circumstances had made it imperative for 
him to work to provide an invalid mother with medical care, 
thus he was now a pipe wrestler. 

"Have a butt, kid/' said Saunders warmly, poking a pack- 
age of cigarettes toward the boy, but Hank shook his head. 

"I don't want to get the habit," he said. 

"That's the worst habit you can get," Soho said. "You get 
in the habit of not getting any habits, and by God, when 
you're rich, you can't have any fun." 

Hank's face clouded. "Could one of you loan me ten 
bucks?" 

"Why?" said Saunders, preparing to plunge into one of 
his long tales, but Soho stopped him with a glance. Reaching 
into his pocket he peeled off a ten dollar bill and handed it 
to the kid. Hank took it and left without a word. 

"What does he need money for?" Saunders flipped a cig- 
arette into his mouth and felt the biting smoke pour down 
into his lungs. 

Soho gestured with his thumb. "That insurance man's 
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around the rig again. The kid's probably paying up a pre- 
mium/' 

"Pretty damn silly, if you ask me/ 7 commented the tall 
man. 'That reminds me of a feller I knew up in K.C. . . ." 
And Saunders was off on another of his tall tales. But for the 
first time in many years, Soho was not listening. His mind 
was on the lanky kid named Hank Willard and a crumpled 
ten dollar bill. 

If the middle of the morning was warm, by noon that 
warmth had become an illusive memory. A large cloud 
bank, lofty and black, had rolled down from the north, pre- 
ceded by a chilling wind, carrying icy rain. The men rolled 
out their slickers and a roustabout nourished a tiny fire in 
the shelter of the popping boiler with scraps of wood care- 
fully saved for such an emergency. Aloft, the cold wind 
howled in the guy wires and the steel of the rigging. Soho 
shaded his eyes against the rain that had turned into sleet 
and shook his head. Already the water on the steel had 
frozen solid and glistening icicles were beginning to beard 
the girders. 

"Slick as a greasy pig/ 7 he muttered to Saunders as they 
climbed onto the derrick floor. 

"Reminds me of a politician I once knew/' said Saunders 
as he sat down against one derrick leg and tried to light a 
cigarette. But his fingers were numb and the cigarette was a 
soggy mass in a matter of seconds. He threw it away in dis- 
gust 

There was nothing that anyone could do at the moment. 
A man had been sent for a new bit and until it came, there 
was nothing they could do. They could just sit and try to 
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hide from the sleet as well as they could, just sit and swear 
a little and complain. Saunders shrugged for a moment as if 
he could throw off the cold, then plunged into a long story 
about the weather in Canada. 

"Cold, hell/' he snorted, "Why up in Canada, one time I 
run across a dead man with a bullet hole in the middle of 
his belly when it was about a hundert b'low at least But it 
was mighty strange. All around him there was a bunch of 
them little balloon things like what they have in comic pa- 
pers. I picked up a bunch of 'em and thawed *em out in a 
kettle of hot water. And sure as hell, his voice come out of 
that pot saying who had killed him. It was so cold that his 
words had frozen when they popped out of his mouth.'* 

"Hell," said Soho, swinging into the spirit of the thing. 
"That wasn't nothing compared to a winter I seen in Idaho. 
It started snowing one morning and the drifts . . ." His 
voice froze suddenly and with his mouth hanging open, he 
stared upward into the sleet. Against the web of steel was a 
black form of a body, superimposed against the gray skies. 
It was the lanky boy, Hank Willard, climbing the ladder 
toward the top of the derrick. The wind whistled about him 
and his feet slipped constantly on the frozen rungs of the 
ladder. 

Soho stood up and the rest of the men clustered about the 
base of the ladder. 

"Come on down from there, kid," Soho yelled, but his 
words were swept away by the wind. 

"That crazy bastard," said a driller. "What's he trying to 
do?" 

But Soho knew, and the knowledge made him cringe a 
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little, as a man shrinks from a loaded gun in the hands of a 
maniac. The kid was committing suicide. It all tied up; the 
old lady couldn't walk; the kid that hated this work, and the 
insurance policy that he intended to cash in. Up the ladder, 
like a trapeze performer mounting to the platform high 
above the heads of a gaping crowd, the kid climbed. But 
there was no net beneath him and the end of his act would 
be the fall from the top of the derrick and the sickening im- 
pact of his body against the frozen ground. 

"It ain't worth it, kid," Soho yelled again. "It ain't worth 
it." But if the kid heard him, there was no answer. The arms 
reached upward blindly for the next rung, and the heavy 
boots slipped and caught, pulling the body upward. 

"I'm going after him," Saunders said, and before anyone 
could stop him, he had plunged up the ladder, slowing down 
only when he was out of reach of the men below him. But 
he had progressed upward a few feet when a startled cry, 
mingled with the moaning of the wind, drifted down to 
them. Saunders looked up, and hugged the ladder as he 
saw the black shape hurtling downward. The body brushed 
past him as it fell. 

The men jumped backward and the body of the kid hit 
the ground and sprawled in a grotesque angle. Soho leaped 
beside the kid and felt for the pulse. Beneath his fingers he 
felt a faint quickening of life. Calling for a blanket, he 
stripped his own slicker off and smoothed it over the boy. 

"He ain't to be moved," he said. "Both legs busted and 
maybe something inside." Maybe the ribs were broken, 
maybe other bones, that Soho didn't know about, but he 
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knew that more than broken bones festered inside the kid. 
Somewhere along the line, the will to live had disappeared 
and a craving to die had been born. It had welled up and 
become a monster and this was the result of it a broken 
body on the frozen ground. 

One man started out on foot toward the nearest farm a 
mile away, but Soho knew that even if they could get this 
boy to a doctor, there was little chance for him. The boy 
wanted to die, and there was no doctor's cure for that long- 
ing. 

One of the men came up with a bottle of liniment that 
oil crews bought because it was as potent inside the stomach 
as it was outside. Soho snatched it and forced a little of the 
fiery liquid through the lips of the boy. In his unconscious- 
ness, Hank Willard looked like a corpse. His face had turned 
blue in mottled splotches that welled up from beneath the 
fair skin, and only the spluttering air that rasped out of his 
lips showed that he was still alive. He coughed as the lini- 
ment bit into his stomach, and a faint flicker of the eyes 
showed that he was beginning to emerge from the fog into 
consciousness. 

Saunders fixed up a lean-to out of an icy canvas that soon 
froze as solid as a sheet of tin. The sleet hammered down 
upon it like shotgun pellets, and one of the men began to 
build a small fire in the new shelter. Their efforts were feeble 
and perhaps useless. They all knew that. It was like throwing 
a bucket of water on a forest fire, but they had to make the 
effort. Perhaps death was predetermined in this case; per- 
haps the boy would wink out like a light without ever know- 
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Ing they had been around him, but these things, the lean-to 
and the flickering fire, constituted their tribute to life in the 
face of death. 

Soho saw the eyes flick open, but the intense barrier be- 
tween the kid and life was a glazed resentment on the surface 
of the eyes. 

Light poked down and recorded on the brain, and the 
brain refused to accept the fact that there was light, because 
it longed so for death. 

It was then that the act started, the rollicking desperate 
act between the two top liars of all times, like two clowns 
dancing on a gallows with the ropes around their necks. 

Soho picked up the bottle. He read the label. "Ebroman's 
Abrogation," he read. "Why that's nothing but the same old 
stuff that my ma used to make. Only we didn't have no fancy 
names for it. We called it "Everyman's Application/ " As he 
talked, his eyes never left the face of the boy who was trying 
to surrender himself to the deadly embrace of the darkness. 
"Why my ma used to mix it up in a big barrel we had there 
on the farm." 

"What did she put in it?" said Saunders. 

"Well, she used turpentine for strength, wood alcohol 
for body, and a touch of horse piss for flavor." 

Somebody snickered and it sounded profane against the 
background of the storm. 

"My ma used to make the same stuff," came back Saun- 
ders, swinging into the spirit of the thing. "She fed it down 
my little brother. He sure was a puny child when he started 
taking that stuff, but he sure did pick up fast. I took him 
down to the pool hall and that kid picked up two balls and 
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clapped 'em together so hard they went up in a cloud of 
dust" 

"Why, ain't that a coincidence?" said Soho. "I had a little 
brother with the same trouble. We fed him that stuff for 
weeks on end. Finally, one day I took him out in the field, in 
the big pasture, and he picked up two cows by the tail and 
began to swing them around. By God, they was really a-goin', 
but he miscalculated. Them two cows smashed together. 
Whompr 

"What was left?" Saunders asked. 

"Soho swelled up. "Bull shit!" 

The derrick seemed to echo the crazy laughter from the 
men. Death lay on the ground, and it awed them with its 
presence, for they knew that one day they would be closer 
than this to death, but they laughed anyway, in crazy 
wheezes and bellowing cackles, and crazy giggles. The face 
of the boy did not stir. 

Soho leaned close and looked deep into the eyes, and the 
pain he saw made him wince. Straightening up, he began 
again. 

"You know," he said. "This ain't the first time I seen a 
man knock himself off for insurance." Saunders was about 
to stop him, but Soho kept on, his eyes saying that this was 
the only way. "Yes, sir, this ain't the first time, but the kid 
here ain't smart as some I seen. I knew a man down at 
Spindletop that throwed himself off a derrick twict and 
killed himself both times. Now there was a money-maker." 
And the snickers started again. 

The eyes of the kid began to lose the glaze as the act went 
on, and finally there emerged from some hidden depth inside 
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the boy a choked chuckle. It leaked out, as if the kid tried 
to stop it and could not, for a man who wanted to die could 
not laugh and still expect death to take him seriously. But 
the laughter came, and by the time the man returned with 
a wagon to move the boy to Seminole, laughter had won, 
and death had gone. 

Needless to say, the boy got well, and when he got ready 
to leave the hospital, the doctor handed him an envelope. 
Even before he opened it, he knew who had sent it. Inside 
was a clump of hundred dollar bills and a penciled note. 
"We done hit oil. Here is your cut." It was signed S&S, the 
two supreme jesters of the oil field. And somehow the kid 
felt sad and happy at the same time. He knew even before 
he read the papers that the well had been dry, that the men 
of muscle and the steel derrick had moved on, leaving some- 
thing more than money to him, something that he could 
never repay. 

Soho and Saunders were both jesters to the end. Saunders 
died in 1946 and Soho was never quite the same after his 
friend was gone. In January of 1948, he took pneumonia, and 
the doctors in the Dallas hospital knew that he was going to 
die. However, before he went, he asked the doctor to bring 
him a glass of ice water. The doctor did, but he was startled 
by Soho's next request. 

"Pour it into my pocket," gasped Soho. 

"Why?" said the doctor, fearing that the strain of the 
disease had been too much for the oilman's mind. 

"Well, I figure to meet up with Saunders down there 
this evening and after two years of all that heat, I reckon 
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he'll be needing a drink of water." And with that Soho rolled 
over and died with a smile on his lips. 

The men on the rigs revered people like Soho and Saun- 
ders, the grim jesters who could laugh at anything, including 
death. For if strength and cunning were the first two attri- 
butes of the story of oil, the third and most important was 
a sense of humor. Good humor was worth its weight in gold 
in those hectic days when men were under an unrelieved 
strain for months at a time, facing the blackness of an un- 
known that might engulf them at any time. 




THE GREATEST NOSE 

ON EARTH 
THE STORY OF 
KEMP MORGAN 

Even the roustabouts who knew nothing about 
the principles of oil discovery, except the part 
they played, felt that they were a part of something far 
greater than themselves. 
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As to Kemp Morgan, himself, more has been written and 
said about him perhaps than any other man in the history of 
oil. There are those who say that he was a drifter among 
men, a floating hobo who would rather talk about his fab- 
ulous exploits than work. There are those who say that his 
nose was no more outstanding than any common man's nose, 
and that his exploits were born of his fertile brain and his 
desire for a kind of immortality he might achieve in the 
legend of the oil fields. 

Perhaps they were right, but there are a great many old- 
timers who will never believe it. To them, Kemp Morgan 
represents something that cannot be defiled by scoffers and 
skeptics. He falls in the category of cunning, yet he is in- 
tensely human and softhearted, and there is something 
about a softhearted man that conquers the remembrance of 
his vices. 

In Arkansas, there are a great many stories about Kemp 
Morgan and many of them are clear adaptations of older 
stories of folk heroes. In one, the indefatigable Kemp Mor- 
gan digs gushers with no equipment more imposing than a 
shovel and a mining pick. In another he constructs the great- 
est of all bunkhouses for an oil crew and greases the football 
field of a griddle by tying slabs of bacon to the feet of skaters 
and sending them out to play hockey. 

But the Kemp Morgan that stands out as most real was a 
little unassuming man who always wore old clothes, and 
could never hang on to a dime of the millions he made. He 
lived in a little Ozark cabin that seemed sufficient to his 
needs, and at any time of the day, one could find him rocking 
on the front porch of the shack, scratching the back of a coon 
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hound with the bottom of one bare foot, and chewing on an 
unlighted corncob pipe. To a stranger, Kemp Morgan looked 
like a wastrel or a lazy fool. In reality he was neither. 

In his youth, he had discovered a most remarkable gift 
of nature, something that God bestows on men with a stingy 
hand. He was short and inclined toward wiriness, and any 
clothes that were placed on his back hung loose and full, 
like a sheet draped on a broomstick. In school, he made good 
marks when he was not out fishing. But no one seemed to 
mind, because he caught a lot of fish. 

In fact, it was his fishing that eventually led the world 
to discover this gift. Kemp Morgan caught so many fish, 
and such big ones, that there were people who lived near him 
that whispered the foulest thing that could be said about 
an Arkansas fisherman. "He uses a net" But when they 
watched this stringy lad going toward the creek, he carried 
nothing more than a long willow pole and a bait can. 

Two men followed him one day and saw a most peculiar 
thing. When Kemp Morgan arrived at the creek, he bent 
close to the water as if to look into it, then began to crawl 
up the side of the bank, always keeping his face close to the 
muddy water, as if his eyes followed the path of a fish. Then, 
by a brush pile, he lowered the line into the water and a few 
seconds later jerked a four pound cat fish out of the mud. 
The two men hurried back to town to spread the word. 
When Kemp Morgan came back with his customary string 
of fish, he was met by the angry glances of his father. 

"How'd you catch them fish?" his father demanded. 

"I smelt 'em out," Kemp said straightforwardly. His au- 
dience was skeptical until he proved what he said. He showed 
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them that his sensitive nose could catch the odor of any fish, 
even when that fish was hidden under four feet of water. It 
was unbelievable, but quite true. From that time on, Kemp 
Morgan and his strange power were much in demand in 
those hills. He could smell out fire, or track possums, or do 
anything that required a sensitive nose. 

In short, Kemp Morgan was born to a career in oil. Oil 
smells different ways to different people. To some, it is the 
foulest odor that God has created since the skunk; to others, 
it is a perfume that cannot be matched in Paris. To Kemp 
Morgan, it was just another smell, a very distinctive odor 
that caught in the back of his nose and identified itself 
against his sensitive palate. When oil came to Arkansas, 
Kemp Morgan was the first to smell it. 

Once he had correlated the smell with the substance, he 
began to make a lot of money. Those skeptics who never 
believe in the most remarkable faculties of some men did 
not bother to investigate the rumors, but those who were 
truly engrossed in this .fabulous business hurried to hire the 
magnificent and lucrative nose of the boy. 

By the time he was thirty, Kemp Morgan might have been 
a millionaire many times over, had it not been for the fact 
that he gave his money away as fast as he got it. He had dis- 
covered that there were people in the world who could not 
exist without money. There were people who could not live 
on the land, sick people, poor people, unhappy people, all of 
whom money could help, and most of whom came to Kemp 
Morgan. He never refused a request for money, even from a 
drunken bum who needed another drink. But as for himself, 
he lived most simply and needed very little to make him 
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happy. He was a bachelor who preferred the single state to 
marriage, primarily because he had never met a woman who 
cared to endure the simple life he lived. It was against human 
nature to expect a wife to live happily with a man who could 
not hold on to his money. 

However, Kemp Morgan was not free from the tempta- 
tions and urges of the flesh, for he was a normal young man, 
and, in addition, a new member of the oil fraternity* Occa- 
sionally he took more cider than he needed which sparked 
him into an abnormal hilarity and he had been known to 
make love to more than one of the girls in the neighborhood. 
But it was to his credit that these partners in love were always 
rather homely and ^unsought-after, for even in this romantic 
adventure, he felt much better when be brought pleasure to 
somebody who otherwise would have been without it. 

However, the peaceful state of Kemp Morgan's life was 
not to remain undisturbed for long, for into the small hfll 
town came Colonel A. P. Pearson and his daughter Carmine, 
The Colonel was a former medicine-show man who had 
once peddled oil as a patent remedy and now devoted his 
time to finding it. He wore gaudy clothes in the fashion of 
the spectacular men of the old minstrel shows and all of 
life appeared to him as the back platform of a medicine 
wagon, where he dominated the limelight. He made a pro- 
duction out of a simple act like buying a can of snuff, and the 
explosions that followed when he sniffed it into his wide nos- 
trils were great crowd pleasers and worthy of his long career 
as a showman. 

He was an oil promoter, and shortly after he had arrived 
in town, he commenced the erection of a derrick. There was 
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nothing spectacular about the well itself for it sat on an aban- 
doned property that had seen three dusters come and go. It 
was a jinx property, with variable structures in the subsurface 
that made a fiasco out of the best attempts to penetrate 
deeper than three thousand feet. Nevertheless, the derrick 
went up and the Colonel rented offices above the Rasbach 
Drugstore and stuck out a sign proclaiming: 

THE PEARSON OIL AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 

RELIABLE INVESTMENTS IN OIL PROPERTIES 

YOU CAN TRUST US! 

The Colonel operated a strange business, to say the least. 
Though he had erected the structure of a derrick on the 
edge of town, there was no evidence to show that he in- 
tended to drill As far as anyone knew, that derrick was for 
the Colonel's particular pleasure. 

"You gonna drill?" asked Mr. Rasbach, the druggist, as 
he sold the Colonel a box of Havana cigars. 

"Am ah gonna drill?" the Colonel said in an incredulous 
voice that quickly broke into laughter. "Why, suh, ah could 
tell you stories that would cuhl the hayh on youh head." 
And with that enigmatic statement, he left the druggist 
scratching the back of his neck and puzzling. 

It was only a week after the Colonel arrived that some- 
thing happened to put the town on its side. Widow Marvin, 
whose husband had been dead for some twelve years, hob- 
bled into town to invest five hundred dollars that she had 
saved from her husband's insurance money. It was the only 
thing that stood between her and starvation, and it was 
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with trembling hands that she pkced the money in his 
care, for with her money went her life. 

Yet in five short days, Widow Marvin was running down 
the street yelling at the top of her voice and waving hundred 
dollar bills in her arthritic hands. "He done it. Praise Gawd! 
He done it!" 

"Done what?" asked a startled town, and the Widow re- 
vealed all in hallelujah tones. The Colonel had invested 
money for her in a Texas well, and it had come in as a gusher. 
She was rich, and the Colonel was immediately placed on the 
same pedestal with Santa Glaus and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By the beginning of the afternoon, a long line of people 
clamored outside the Colonel's office and when he opened 
it, a babble and a cheer arose. People were rushing to him 
with their hands full of all the money they could lay their 
hands on. The Colonel spread his arms over their heads as if 
he were blessing them, and finally the babbling quieted 
enough that his voice could be heard. 

"Friends," he shouted. "Friends. Ah have come hyah to 
help yoah. I reckon we can all get rich together." And he 
plunged into his plan. It was simplicity itself. Of course, he 
could get returns similar to those he had received for the 
widow without any trouble, but that was only ten times what 
she had invested. He was going to make it possible for them 
to reap a golden harvest. A thousand times what they in- 
vested. A thousand dollars for every one! And all from that 
little piece of property that the scoffers and the charlatans 
called dry. He was incorporating a new company that would 
make them all rich. He was going to drill and going to strike 
oil. 
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A great cry went up and people surged toward the stairs 
with their money, but a short, stooped figure stopped them. 
It was Rasbach, the druggist. 

"Now wait a minute/' he yelled. "We all want to make 
money, but why take chances? Why not call Kemp Morgan 
over to see whether he can smell oil on that land or not? That 
way, nobody don't waste nothing." 

The Colonel's face blanched slightly as the crowd cheered 
the suggestion and surged away from the steps to bring Kemp 
Morgan over to smell the property. 

But he had no need to worry. Unknown to him, there 
would be no complications, for Kemp had already seen his 
daughter, and as a cloudburst inundates the desert, he had 
been engulfed by love. 

She was far from what Kemp Morgan would call a plain 
girl. In fact, she was the most beautiful thing he had ever 
seen. Many Arkansas girls are full-bodied, but this girl was 
full-bodied in a way that he had never seen before. If all the 
beautiful women in the Ozarks had been gathered in one 
place, they would have been mortal clay when compared to 
this one woman. She was elf and sprite, sister and harlot all 
wrapped into one. In her long years of trailing the country 
with her powerfully lunged father, she had learned about 
men. She had learned to wheedle and coax and cry, all three 
of which had kept her father out of jail more times than she 
cared to remember. All that she needed to do was to select 
which tune she wished to play, and, like a siren deluding 
ships to the rocks, that tune would be deadly. 

But figuratively speaking, Kemp Morgan heard none of 
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her tunes yet fell immediately in love with the instrument 
He saw her on the street one day, and without even knowing 
her name, he reverted to adolescence and made of her his 
ideal woman. There are those people who still say that he 
made a fool of himself over the girl and seriously compro- 
mised any greatness that might have been his. But even 
though Kemp was a hero, he was first of all, a man, and that 
in itself is sufficient reason for what he did. 

The crowd of anxious people surrounded him and liter- 
ally bore him to the new derrick where the Colonel and his 
daughter stood by a cleared spot on the ground. There were 
anxious cheers as Kemp Morgan appeared, but he heard 
none of them. His eyes were filled with the sight of the girl, 
Carmine. The wind rumpled her loose brown hair slightly 
and molded her soft dress close to her body. She had begun 
to play to Kemp Morgan, just as an actress plays to her lover 
in the third row front. Her large blue eyes swallowed him 
completely, and as Sampson was shorn of his locks and so 
betrayed by Delilah, Kemp Morgan's nose was seduced by 
the bewitching perfume that Carmine wore for his benefit 
alone. 

As he knelt down to sniff the ground, his nose was con- 
fused by the cross-scent of the perfume. The events that 
took place in the next few moments occurred so quickly at 
the time that no reliable story detailing exactly what hap- 
pened has been preserved. Everybody agrees that Kemp was 
most careful in his examination of the ground, but at the 
moment when he raised his head and mumbled something, 
Carmine's clear voice rang out shouting that Kemp had 
found oil. The exultations of the crowd drowned out any- 
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thing that Kemp might have said to the contrary. But to be 
truthful, Kemp Morgan was completely silent. The only 
thing he did was to raise his head from the ground and cast 
a long wishful look at the face of the girl. 

Colonel Pearson was a rich man after that. He spent all 
his time counting the money that countless people brought 
to him to invest in oil properties over the United States and 
in a new field that the Colonel was promoting in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. People who invested in the island wells were 
guaranteed a trip to inspect their property just as soon as 
what the Colonel called "international complications" set- 
tled down. 

To his delight, the Colonel found Kemp Morgan a willing 
helper. Not only did Kemp assist in the office by keeping 
people lined up on the stairway, but Kemp insisted that he 
wanted to work in the rig itself, and the Colonel could not 
object. It was a most fortunate break for him to have one of 
the most respected citizens in the community throw himself 
so willingly into the work at hand. 

But the reason for Kemp's compliance was evident to the 
shrewd eyes of the Colonel. After all, bigger men than 
Kemp had fallen so hard for his daughter that their reason 
cracked wide open and left them not only gullible but as 
fish yearning for the hook. 

Kemp disappeared to the south for a couple of weeks with 
his fishing pole, and when he returned, drilling operations 
got underway. It was against the usual policy of the Colonel 
to drill a well once he had financed it, but he could not bear 
to leave such a ripe apple to someone else. Here he had be- 
come a respected man. He could skim the rich cream off the 
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top of the bucket, and there was no reason why he could not 
operate from this community as a base and so take in most 
of Arkansas in one fell swoop. 

For every hundred thousand dollars that the Colonel took 
in, he always took great pains to return twenty thousand to 
people in "oil strikes/ 7 It was the best advertising in the 
world, and invariably the winners in this game of chance 
always reinvested their winnings. The only thing that wor- 
ried the Colonel was the one well drilling right under the 
eyes of the public. He knew there was no oil there, for he had 
in his possession the well logs of the three dusters in the area. 
Sooner or later, the well must be declared dry, and that 
would promptly end his days in this Arkansas town. But 
Kemp Morgan was the driller, and Kemp Morgan was under 
the spell of his daughter, ergo, a plan was born. 

It was a plan as old as Adam and Eve. One sultry eve- 
ning when the scent of the pines lay heavy on the hills, Car- 
mine went up the trail toward Kemp's cabin. He was on the 
midnight tower and five hours still remained before he would 
have to go to work. Five hours was more time than she 
needed. 

He was sitting on his front porch, whittling an intricate 
cage with a captive wooden ball inside; however, as he saw 
her coming, he clicked the knife shut and put it in his 
pocket, then stood up awkwardly. 

'It's a pretty evening, Miss Pearson, ain't it?" 

Even in the first flush of twilight, her smile was dazzling. 

"It certainly is. I thought Fd walk up this way and get a 
little air." 

"Air's clear up here," he said. 'That's why I live here. A 
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man with a nose like mine just got to have good air/ 7 He 
hesitated for a moment, as if there was something on his 
mind. "Miss Pearson . . ." 

"Carmine," 

He nodded. "Carmine/' he said, as if the name tasted 
sweet when he said it. "I meant to tell you long time ago, 
but somehow . . " 

In her head the wheels began to turn, and the remembered 
strains of an omnipresent melody came back to her. This was 
the way it started with some of the men, slow and awkward, 
a confession of love in stutters, but it always ended the 
same, with the man wanting to pay off for his co-operation, 
whether it was in the name of love or anything else. But she 
was wrong. 

"I just wanted to tell you that I was way wrong about 
everything. I seen what oil's done to towns before. It makes 
hogs out of the people and they just eat each other up, 'fore 
things are finished. But I reckon I didn't give folks 'round 
here enough credit. Money's been good for 'em. Not that 
they actually have the money. But they got hope. Why, you 
ought to hear the talk that's going 'round. Why, people are 
trying to help one another, promising each other the moon 
when they get rich. They want to put up a new schoolhouse 
and a new church. Why, there ain't no more poor folks 
'round here." 

Suddenly, Carmine was confused, and in her confusion 
she lost her poise. There was always a pattern to these things 
and now there was no pattern. She was quite sure that Kemp 
Morgan had not smelled oil on that location, yet now he 
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talked as if he had. She was equally sure that Kemp Morgan 
was fooled by none of this, that he knew her and her father 
for what they were. The men before had always known 
eventually, and been silenced only by Carmine's capacity 
for love-making, and occasionally the promise of a share in 
this good, if not sweet-smelling fortune that would come to 
those who created it. But Kemp Morgan not only demanded 
nothing, he apparently wanted nothing from her. Her con- 
fusion began to shake her confidence in herself, and as a 
logical progression she began to get angry. 

Suddenly she rose, and coming close to Kemp Morgan 
planted a long kiss full on his lips. His arms went around 
her, and he kissed her back, but if any savage emotions were 
present in the man, he had them caged. 

Finally she pulled away and stood in front of him. 

"Didn't you like it?" she said in a throaty half-snarl 

He nodded. 

"Don't you want another one?" 

"I don't know." 

She kissed him again, this time with a ferocity that hurt 
her own lips. 

"I want something from you," she said. "And I'm willing 
to trade for it. I want you to slow down the drilling on that 
well." Her eyes told him what the compensation would be. 

"All right," he said. "If that'll make you happy." 

"It's set then?" 

"It's set" 

Her eyes glanced toward the shadowed doorway of the 
cabin. "In there?" 
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"No." 

"Somebody's likely to come along out here/' she said, 
beginning to get angry again. 

"Are you happy?" Kemp said suddenly and illogically. 

Her head jerked back as if she had not heard him right. 

"What?" 

"I just asked if you was happy." 

"What in hell has that got to do with it? We made a deal, 
and Fm ready to pay for it." The confusion was beginning 
to come back again. 

"But would it make you happy?" 

Her head began to shake slowly and she started to laugh, 
a mirthless kind of titter that came through immobile lips. 
It was crazy. "My God," she said, trying to get under his 
skin. "What do you think I am? A hick like you?" She 
laughed again, this time deliberately. "No, it doesn't make 
me happy to think about you pawing all over me. But a 
deal's a deal." 

"Then you don't owe me nothing," said Kemp slowly. 
"I'll slow down the drilling of the well, but you don't owe 
me nothing." 

"Then it's money you want." 

He shook his head. "I got plenty of money." 

"If you think you're going to chisel in . . ." she started 
but she didn't finish the sentence. The whole thing was too 
crazy for words, this idiot of a man, the crazy long shadows 
of the pines stretching across the slope of the hill like the 
fingers of an outstretched hand, the silence that closed in 
on her ears as if the air had the absorption of cotton. To hell 
with it. Her father would just have to understand that there 
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was no more business to be done here. Either Kemp Morgan 
was a crazy man or a shrewd chiseler, and in either case, it 
meant that the game was finished. 

She turned and started down the slope, and before she 
was out of sight of the cabin, her shoulders were already 
shaking with the mixture of anger and laughter that she 
could not stop. 

Kemp Morgan pulled the knife out of his pocket and 
began to peel the wood away from the smooth surface of the 
ball in the cage. 

But Colonel Pearson and daughter did not leave town. 
Carmine ranted at him and badgered him unmercifully but 
as if the Colonel could switch his hearing off like a light, he 
appeared not to hear her. "Nonsense/' he smiled. "Non- 
sense, nonsense, nonsense." Against the rock of his stub- 
bornness, she could not prevail. 

It seemed later that the Colonel was quite right. Kemp 
Morgan appeared to have changed not a whit from the first 
moment that he was captivated by Carmine, except that he 
complied fully with her request and drilling slowed to a 
snail's pace. The Colonel continued to rake in the money 
with his long arms and there seemed to be no end to his 
success. 

He bought two new Cadillacs and built him a house on a 
hill which he furnished most lavishly in ante bellum an- 
tiques in honor of his southern origin. Carmine sprouted 
mink coats and other appendages of wealth. In all, they 
were rich and powerful, but there was one single fly in the 
pudding. 

Kemp Morgan. 
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He had not tried to muscle in on their good fortune. He 
had slowed down the drilling of the well. He acted in every 
way as if he were a conspirator without expecting any of the 
logical benefits that would result from the conspiracy. A 
faint suspicion began to gnaw at the Colonel's mind, and 
Carmine pushed it whenever she had a chance. Kemp Mor- 
gan was up to something. It was like a man to push his ad- 
vantage, to cash in on his knowledge of evil if he could gain 
something by it 

And two things happened which rocked them on their 
heels. One was the visit of the same Widow Marvin who had 
been their first victim and their first plant. She came up to 
the beautiful house with the white columns in a new car, 
and brought an armful of roses to grace the entryway. 

The Colonel welcomed her warmly, but he was extremely 
confused. He knew the state of the Widow's finances quite 
well, and all of her money was in his hands and had been 
since he had arrived in town. Yet the new car testified that 
she must have had a windfall somewhere. He decided to 
probe in his own delicate manner. 

"Yoah come right in," he said to the Widow, flustering 
her with a sweeping bow as he invited her into the music 
room. 

The Widow blushed at his chivalry, then proceeded to 
gape openmouthed at all of the beautiful surroundings and 
the tapestries on the walls. She circulated around the room, 
timidly touching everything and asking the prices of differ- 
ent objects. The Colonel began to smell a rat. 

"I just cain't make up my mind about iny new house/" 
tittered the Widow. 
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"Yoah new house?" the Colonel said in a puzzled tone. 

"Why, yes," exclaimed the Widow. "I just admired your 
house so much, I want one like it." 

"Harumph," said the Colonel. "It's powahful expensive." 

"I know," confessed the Widow. "And it scares me. 
About spending so much money, I mean. Now, if I had just 
made five or ten thousand like some of the folks, I might get 
along better. But fifty thousand! My goodness!" 

This time the Colonel rubbed his hand over his eyes as if 
to clear his vision. 

"Well," he said. "I wouldn't start building foh a while 
yet. I mean, yoah investment might not pay off so quick, 
yoah know." 

The Widow broke into a giddy laugh. "You're joshing 
me, Colonel. But I want you to know how grateful I am." 

"No," the Colonel protested fearfully. 

But the Widow went on, undisturbed. "Why, when Mr. 
Morgan come to me and give me fifty thousand dollars as 
my share of that Hawaiian oil well " 

This time it was the Colonel who interrupted her. "He 
gave you . . ." 

"You're a good man, Colonel/' said the Widow, squeez- 
ing his hand. "All of us are mighty grateful." 

Once the room was cleared of the Widow, the Colonel 
sprang into action with beads of cold sweat popping out on 
his forehead. As he hurried down into town, he cursed him- 
self for being fifty kinds of a fool and allowing Kemp Morgan 
to put something over on him. He was not yet certain as to 
how he had been defrauded, but the Widow had fifty thou- 
sand dolkrs as a return on her investment, and that in it- 
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self constituted evidence that some fraud was taking place. 

He went into Rasbach's Drugstore to replenish his waning 
supply of cigars and almost immediately he was besieged 
by people slapping him on the back and deluging him with 
warm smiles. He was definitely unnerved by the time he 
emerged into the open air once again. So deep in thought 
was he that he almost stepped directly in front of a car that 
swooped down the street. It screeched to a halt, and Car- 
mine's voice hailed him. The expression on her face was far 
from pretty as she wheeled up the hill toward the trail that 
led to Kemp Morgan's cabin. 

"He's outsmarted us," she sneered. "I said we should 
have gone, but no, you wouldn't listen to me. He's a hick, 
but he's smart and some way or other he's muscled in on us. 
You!" she almost shouted. "It was your fault." 

"Ah don't see any sense in quahlin'," murmured the 
Colonel, deep in thought. "If Mistah Mo'gan's tryin' any- 
thin' . . ." 

"If?" spluttered his daughter. "If? If? If?" 

She was still spluttering as they left the car and started up 
the trail on the side of the hill, the Colonel trailing after his 
daughter, puffing slightly from the exertion. 

They found Kemp splitting logs for a new fence around 
his hog wallow, and he grinned as he put down the ax and 
came down to meet them. But his grin was not well received. 
There was more serious business at hand, and the mood of 
the meeting was set by the scowl on Carmine's face that dis- 
torted her almost classic features into those of an angry and 
ugly woman. 

However, it was the Colonel that opened the attack in 
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a roundabout manner, as if he wished to avoid unpleasant- 



ness. 



"Now, Kemp/' he said in a long drawl, taking out one 
of his cigars and clipping one end off it. "Ah'm a reasonable 
man. Ah come heah to try to help people, and ah've done a 
faihly . . ." 

"You're beating round the bush," rejected his daughter 
impatiently. "We came up here to find out what's going on? 
You're muscling in some way, and we want to know how?" 

"Muscling in?" 

"You know damn well what I mean. Giving people money 
and telling them that their investment from us has paid off/' 
She had begun to generate steam and one could almost see 
it rising from her body like ground mist in a hollow. 

"They needed the money, so I give it to 'em/ 7 Kemp said 
seriously. "If what they give to you pays off, you can pay me 
back if you want it that way." 

"See heah," bumbled the Colonel. "What are yoah up 
to?" 

"Nothing/ 7 said Kemp. 

"See?" exclaimed Carmine triumphantly. "See? He's a 
slick one all right." 

"And another thing," said Kenip. "I want to "buy that 
well from you folks." 

A gleam came into the glowing eyes of the girl. "You've 
hit it," she said accusingly. "That's the reason for all this. 
You've hit oil." 

"You know better than that." Kemp looked out over the 
rolling blue hills as if it brought pain to him to look directly 
at her. "That hole's dry, fust like you knew it was all along." 
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"Liar!" screamed Carmine. 

"Let's be calm/' said the Colonel in a conciliatory voice. 
"Let' s discuss this thing heah." 

"Fool!" cried his daughter who had lapsed into an almost 
uncontrollable rage. "He's hit oil down there, that's the 
reason he's paying all of these people off. He's trying to turn 
the whole town against us, then when he pulls whatever he's 
got up his sleeve, we won't have a chance. That's what he's 
going to do." 

"I want to shut the well down/' Kemp said. 

"Shut it down? My God, that's funny/ 7 Carmine said, 
almost hysterically. "Well, you won't get away with it. You 
won't close that well down. It's ours, legally, and you can't 
touch it. You're fired! You hear me? Fired! Just set one foot 
on that rig and I'll have you thrown in jail." With that her 
mouth snapped shut like the steel jaws of a bear trap and she 
turned and stalked down the side of the hill, followed "by her 
helpless father who was feeling things had all gone wrong. 

And Kemp Morgan watched them go, and his eyes saw 
the hips of the woman Carmine and her slim legs, and he 
felt sad. Love was a strange thing. He loved her as he had 
never loved anybody before and would probably never love 
again, but even love would be powerless to stop the hand of 
fate that seemed to snatch many of life's important decisions 
away from the men who would be forced to pay the conse- 
quences. Spitting on his hands, he picked up the ax and 
started back to work. 

That afternoon, the scene was set for the last act in the 
drama. Despite her father, who tried to pull her back into 
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the shelter of their house until she had time to calm down, 
Carmine would listen to nothing. She went to the location 
and began to fire questions at the men who worked on the 
rig. She demanded that they reveal the truth to her about the 
oil strike, and when she received no answer except those 
given with puzzled faces and shakes of the head, she grew 
even more furious. 

"You're all in this together/' she ranted at them. "Every 
damn one of you." 

But they wouldn't get away with it. They could try to 
hide the strike until the world looked level, but they couldn't 
get away with it. There were kws to protect people's 
rights. 

When his daughter mentioned the word "law," some- 
thing within the Colonel cringed, and he knew that some- 
thing drastic would have to be done. Carmine, of the cool 
temper and collected wits, had suddenly gone berserk. They 
should never have stayed in one place this long. She needed 
a change of scene and a variety of men in order to function 
to perfection, and here she was evidently stagnating. But at 
the same time, as he weighed the advantages to be gained by 
staying or by going away, he saw that there were definitely 
things to be gained by staying for a little while. After all, 
Kemp Morgan was a reasonable man, and the man had not 
yet been born who would not eventually topple to the effu- 
sive charm and manner of the Colonel. If Kemp Morgan had 
discovered a way to milk even more money out of an already 
lucrative proposition, then it might be wise to cultivate Mr. 
Morgan. The whole thing had been taking the wrong course. 
It had been the Colonel's basic premise that most men who 
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cannot be forced can be persuaded. Force would not work on 
Kemp Morgan, but persuasion would. 

Once he had finally maneuvered his daughter back to the 
sanctuary of the house on the hill, he mixed two strong 
drinks and began to push her away from the idea of calling 
the law into this thing. 

He had discovered that his daughter's fits of bad temper 
ran along lines similar to those of a hurricane. At the first 
warning, the most propitious action was to withdraw beyond 
range and wait until she blew herself out. But this time, he 
could not shrink from her and wait, for in her rashness, she 
might call for the law, or do something even more drastic 
with far-reaching and unpleasant circumstances. So hiding 
behind the drink, he plunged into the music room just in 
time to see her throw a Ming vase to the floor and start claw- 
ing at the tapestries. As she wreaked her own particular 
brand of havoc in the room, she accompanied her action 
with vehement curses against Kemp Morgan, and identified 
her destructive urge with her desire to overcome this quiet 
little man who had refused her body, outsmarted her plans, 
and put on a bland, innocent face when confronted with 
his guilt 

When the room was in shambles, her anger seemed to 
have abated somewhat in its physical violence, and she spied 
her father standing by the open door with two drinks in his 
hand. Her eyes were almost murderous as she snatched one 
of the drinks from his hand and gulped it down. 

"He made a fool out of me," she said to her father. "No 
man's ever done that before/' 

"Now, baby," he said in syrupy words that had soothed 
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many a ranting temper. "What yoah need is a little vaca- 
tion." 

"Vacation? Me?" Her eyebrows soared incredulously. 
"He'd like that He'd know I was running away. I won't go/' 

The Colonel decided to be firm. He placed his drink on 
a table by a brass candlestick that had survived only because 
it was unbreakable, then grabbed her by the arms and gritted 
his teeth as he stared at her. 

"Now look heah. Ah've put up with enough of this non- 
sense. Yoah calm down. If 'un Mistah Mo'gan's been cheatin' 
us, well find out. But I won't have yoah goin' off half- 
cocked. Yoah'll ruin evehthinV 

If for a moment the Colonel had believed himself out of 
the hurricane, he discovered that he was only in the calm 
center of it, and in a moment the deluge broke again. But 
this time he was not only thoroughly scared, but thoroughly 
angry as well. And of the two emotions, his anger was the 
greater. He leaped out to grab her, remembering only too well 
the destructive and painful scratches that her long finger- 
nails could furrow on his cheek. But she was faster than he, 
and leaping back, she grabbed at the only available weapon, 
the heavy brass candlestick on the table. 

The Colonel's eyes saw the light glint on the smooth sur- 
face of the candlestick as it whirled in the air above him, and 
yet, somehow there was no connection between this candle- 
stick and himself. He should have moved his hands up to 
ward off the blow, for it seemed like minutes before the 
candlestick swooped downward and exploded his mind into 
the blackness of death. 

The moment that Carmine realized that she had killed 
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her father, the rage that had built up within her dissolved 
completely and left her with an empty and terrifying fear. 
For a moment she thought of dropping to her knees and 
shaking him, thinking that perhaps this was all one of her 
father's ruses and that he would rise off the floor and laugh 
at her for being such a ninny as to believe that she had really 
killed him. But the blood was no fake, and the eyes staring 
up at her were vacant and ugly. She dropped the candlestick 
quickly as if it had suddenly turned white hot, then ran for 
the door and down the stairs. She would have to get' away 
from this house, away from everything. There was money 
in the office safe and she knew the combination. 

Once she was in the fresh air, her head cleared somewhat 
and she began to think rationally once again. It was entirely 
possible that she might have twenty-four hours before some- 
body discovered her father's body, and by that time she 
might be able to catch a plane from Little Rock or Hot 
Springs and disappear into that haven of the refugees from 
the law, Mexico. 

But at the moment she ran toward the car, she recognized 
a short man trudging up the hill toward the house. It was 
Kemp Morgan. She composed herself and determined to get 
rid of him as quickly as possible. 

"Warm day/' he said when he got within speaking dis- 
tance. 

"I'm in a hurry," she said. 

"What I've got to say to you won't take long/' He looked 
away from her, as if the words could not be said while his 
eyes were on her. "Fve knowed for a long time that you and 
your pa are crooks," he said. "But I ain't holding that against 
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you. After all, I figure that you do things like that 'cause you 
have to do them. But anyway, I just wanted you to know that 
I ain't trying to fleece you none. I paid off some of them 
people 'cause there was talk of looking into what you was 
doing. And I wanted to buy the weU 'cause some folks is 
getting suspicious of that, too. But I ain't trying to fleece 
you." He was wringing his hands together now. Talk was 
an effort for him, and especially these words. "I never been 
in love before, and I am now, with you, that is, and I just 
wanted you to know. I just want you and your pa to be 
happy." 

In that instant, the ironic futile knowledge closed in on 
Miss Carmine Pearson, and it struck her funny. It struck her 
funny that her father was dead and she was going to die be- 
cause she had killed him, and that all of this had not had to 
happeft. But it had happened and it was hilarious and tragic. 
Her voice rose in a sudden wild laughter that rang over the 
hills before it broke into a sob and a desperate wail. 

And once the trial was over, Kemp Morgan went back to 
his cabin in the hills and rocked on his porch. There are 
those who say that he was a strong man and that he was 
never taken in by the wiles of the scarlet woman with the 
flashing eyes and the tempting body. To be truthful, he never 
showed any emotion over her death sentence to those who 
told him about it. But on rare evenings in the spring, when 
the scent of the wild freedom of the hills set heavy on the 
air, and the greenness of new life began to spring out of the 
ancient and twisted earth, Kemp Morgan sat alone on his 
front porch and peeled away at a little wooden ball in a cage 
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of wood that would never be free. And his hounds, with 
their keen ears attuned to the every sound of their master, 
would prick up their ears and whine at the new noise from 
the throat of the man master, the sound of sorrow. 

Kemp Morgan was a part of those early days of oil, and 
he still lives in thousands of stories that are attributed to 
him. But whether or not Kemp Morgan or Kamat or any of 
the nameless heroes of the roustabouts ever lived is unim- 
portant, for in a way, their biographies are those of every 
man who has ever wrestled with the iron of the industry. 

For the early days of oil were the days of the iron men who 
laughed at death and lived gloriously. Most of them are old 
now, in an industry that has taken away from itself the rough- 
ness of the crew camps and the bunkhouses. The new in- 
dustry swings on the eight hour tower, and neat houses with 
landscaped living areas provide a modern setting for the 
men of today's oil fields. 

True, there are still those places where isolated men still 
battle with the earth, but the age of progress has engulfed 
them. The radio fills their ears with music and talk from 
thousands of miles away links them with the world. Their 
new cars bridge the gap of wilderness that once made them 
a race apart, and somehow it can never be the same again, 
even if some of the old-timers wish that it might be. 

As one old-timer said, after he had talked of the reckless 
days in camps from Pennsylvania to Texas, 'Them oil camps 
was like a whore I onct knew. They was raw, and rough and 
ready, and they left me when I wasn't man enough for them. 
But I sure did hate to see r em go." 
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booms and tornadoes have always Had much 
in common. They both build up gradually, 
almost unseen and unexpected, then they break with a wild 
fury and a little piece of hell is born on earth. Booms were 
common things on the raw prairies after the turn of the 
century, but they reached their zenith after the echoes of 
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World War I had died down, and natural exuberances were 
once again free. People were in revolt against restrictions 
imposed by war. Prohibition, a burning issue of the moral- 
ists, drove people to speakeasies and excesses. The mores of 
the country seemed to change overnight, from Puritan de- 
nial to Bacchanalian indulgence. Money was cheap and easy 
to make, and easy to spend. The whole country was in boom, 
and it was not surprising that the oil boom towns outdid 
every place else in excesses. 

They became a symbol of the decade. They were wilder 
than any places since the American frontier. One boom town 
like Seminole consumed more illegal whisky, killed more 
men, and flaunted more bad morals in the face of convention 
than New York City, with all of its teeming millions, could 
ever do. 

Spindletop, Burkburnett, Seminole, Ranger: these were 
names to conjure with. All of them roared like wild animals 
in the pit of a hunter, a defiant, lusty roar of some wild spirit 
within them that could never be caged. 

But one of the wildest of them all, little remembered in 
the myriads of stories that came out of the roaring twenties, 
was Cromwell. 

In 1921, the site that was to be the town was nothing. Hot 
summer winds scorched the barren earth a few miles north 
of Wewoka, Oklahoma. It was a land of gnarled blackjacks, 
trees that had learned to survive by conforming to the pat- 
tern of nature in one of her uglier moods. Jack rabbits, lean 
and wary, nibbled at the sparse wheat crops. The cotton 
crops barely fed the weevils. The farmers were leather-faced 
from the hot sun that blazed the sandy soil into dust. It was 
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an unlikely spot for a "boom. As one old farmer said, "There 
weren't a soul 'round there who wasn't trying to get away 
from there, and there wasn't a soul who could/' 

However, in the f all, when the breezes were gradually shift- 
ing to the north, and the blackjack blossomed into its dying 
color, Joe Cromwell, a geologist from Muskogee, wandered 
into the area, looking for outcroppings and anticlines that 
might presage the presence of oil. He was in no hurry. Other 
geologists had passed through the region before, glanced at 
the inhospitable elements of climate and earth, and moved 
on. Nothing was there; they knew it. 

Cromwell didn't know it. He found a number of outcrop- 
pings that looked favorable to him and mapped them. Two 
geologist friends of his went out to the area with him one 
day and confirmed his opinion that these locations might be 
productive. Then, with a slowness that almost seemed like 
laziness, Joe Cromwell began to buy leases. He located in 
Wewoka, a town that despite its modern trappings seemed 
as ancient as the culture of the Seminole Indians living 
around it. 

It was a studied nonchalance that characterized his lease 
buying. With the patience of Job, he waited until other oil 
companies released long-held leases, then he bought them 
up, renewing the waning faith of the community in the oil 
industry, and at the same time filling out his buying plan. 
Realizing the limitations imposed on him by his waning 
capital, Joe Cromwell bought in a giant checkerboard pat- 
tern for miles surrounding the favorable locations. It took a 
year and a half to complete his plan, but there never seemed 
to be any anxiety connected with his transactions. It was aH 
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done as if success were predestined, and all he had to do was 
to wait. 

Then Joe Cromwell drilled. The blackjack-covered dunes, 
used more to the cawing of crows and the sighing of the wind 
than the murmur of human voices, echoed with the shatter- 
ing roar of the drill and the sputtering snore of the engine. 
Cromwell himself stood by and watched the hole deepen, 
then as it blew itself into a gasser with no show of oil, he 
still seemed unperturbed. It merely meant that he had to 
start over again. 

He did. He borrowed more money and skidded the rig to 
the north. The endless cycle of probing the bowels of the 
earth commenced anew. Down went the drill, boring its 
way into the secret rocks and sands that had been undis- 
turbed since the days of the dinosaurs. This time he hit it 
The oil gushed and was capped, the drillers and roustabouts 
shouted with joy and promptly got roaring drunk, and Joe 
Cromwell smiled, a secret look of foreknowledge on his face, 
as if he knew the oil was going to be there all the time. 

Pete Knudsen was tired of the blackjack country. At the 
age of twenty-three, he was already old with the futile knowl- 
edge of these sand hills. Already the realization was creeping 
into him that the low rolling contour of the earth about him 
was a cage to youth. A man could do nothing more here 
than grow old and water the parched, cracked fields with his 
sweat, knowing that his fate was in the hands of a very un- 
stable God that might give him rain and hope, then take 
away both by a long drought. By looking at his father, he 
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peered into a magic mirror that pushed aside the years and 
revealed his own face as time would paint it. Skin the con- 
sistency of old leather, heavy-lidded eyes that screwed up 
to keep the sun out, a thin, razor slash of a mouth that 
drooped at the corners, unsmiling, bitter, resolute. A body 
bent and gnarled and whipped into shape by the wind and 
the relentless heat, like the blackjacks. 

This was his heritage in the fall of 1922. Days full of work, 
and nights full of the secret longings that have no place in 
a man condemned to the soil. Once in a while he went to 
Wewoka to drink beer when he had the money. There were 
two girls in his life, one who bedded down with him occa- 
sionally, and the other a staunch member of the Holiness 
sect who prayed with him over his sins and planned to devote 
her life to his redemption in the blood. 

All of the parts of his life combined to overwhelm him. 
Like the spring rains that beat down on the land and eroded 
gullies, the circumstances surrounding him cut away at his 
soul, trying to shape his life to the pattern of these hills. 
Though he realized that he would eventually marry Charity 
Lou, and probably continue to meet Fannie Mae on the 
side, his consciousness bubbled underneath with the knowl- 
edge that a far greater life awaited him, somewhere outside 
this cage of sand. 

As he thought about it, he realized that this quickened 
knowledge had come with the arrival of Joe Cromwell and 
the erection of the derrick in the sand hills. Often he passed 
by the location and listened to the squawking of the walk- 
ing beam and the coarse purr of the motor, and somehow it 
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sounded like a voice calling to him from far off with a secret 
message, like the excitement telegraphed in the bay of the 
hounds after a sly coon on a frosty moonlit night. 

"I cain't let my imagining get the best of me/' he whis- 
pered to himself on his corn shuck bed at night. "I ain't even 
educated." But the whisper in his soul would not leave him 
alone, the pricking whisper that goaded him. 

He might have done nothing about it, had it not been for 
the revival. Revivals were big events that stirred the stagnant 
and potent emotions of the rural people. One brush arbor 
meeting could put enough fire into waning spirits to last 
for almost three weeks sometimes. The bootleggers always 
closed up for two weeks after every revival, then came back 
when the battle between a fiery thirst and a weakening re- 
pentance was over. But sometimes, the indoctrination of the 
spirit took, and the church had another constant member 
for a year or so. 

Pete put on his best overalls for the revival and walked 
by to pick up Charity Lou on his way to the meeting. It was 
a ripe moonlit night in October, and as they walked, he was 
conscious that Charity Lou was a large, good-looking girl 
with wide hips. "Good chiT bearer/' his father had told 
him as if to spur him to do something about it. Pete was 
aware too of the subtle excitement that glowed in the wide, 
scrubbed face, as if Charity Lou could already feel the glow 
of the spirit that was as yet two miles down the road. 

She was the logical candidate for his wife, and everybody 
in the country knew it. He was a good, clean, strong boy and 
she was a good, clean, strong girl. Her father was tolerably 
good and reasonably clean when he wasn't backsliding, but 
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he had a rich bottom farm and a copper pot that held his 
daughter's dowry. All in all, whoever got Charity Lou would 
eventually inherit a hundred and sixty acres, and would take 
immediate possession of that copper pot (rumored to con- 
tain five hundred dollars in gold pieces). 

As he thought about it, walking along the sandy road 
toward the brush arbor, Pete decided that tonight would be 
the night. He would pop the question, seal his fate, and 
forever close himself off from the restless whispers of dis- 
sension that continued to pour into his mind. Although 
Fannie Mae and he shared a secret glow, a fire that could 
not be quenched, that sort of thing could very well continue 
after marriage, and even if it didn't, a man had to look for 
a solid future first. That was a part of the code. 

In a clearing lighted by kerosene lanterns, Preacher Frye, 
a revivalist from St. Louis, was meeting the people and 
conducting them to logs arranged like the pews in a church, 
grinning at them, and shouting that they were his "brothers 
and sisters in the blood," and that they should "open their 
hard hearts to the quicksilver of the Holy Spirit/' He had a 
large crowd. Horses whinnied from the dark shadows around 
the grove, and the shapes of rickety buggies gleamed dully 
in the lantern light. 

Pete wanted to sit in the back row, but Charity Lou 
grabbed him and led him down the crude aisle to the front. 
Her face was radiant with the happiness of the spirit, and 
already her large, cowlike eyes were beginning to glaze over 
with her self-induced trance. "I got it," she murmured 
throatily/lgotit" 

In a few minutes, Preacher Frye leaped up before the con- 
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gregation. The flicker of the lantern caught on his lean face 
quivering with the excitement of this moment. His mouth 
fell open, and the screech that came out was like the cry of 
some unknown and terrifying animal. 

"Lord God/' he screamed, "where are you?" 

The echoes came back like ghost voices. "Youyouyou- 
you . . ." 

'Tour servants are here . . . basking in the dark . . . 
waiting for the grace . . . seeking for the light . . . look- 
ing for the light . . . yearning for the grace . . . waiting 
at the gate , . . waiting at the gate . . ." His voice lowered 
to a jerky chant as he paced and twitched in front of the 
congregation. Suddenly he stopped, and poking his finger 
into the darkness yelled again. 

"There is the devil yonder. That's old Satan hisself, come 
to carry off our souls to everlasting darkness, into the dark 
fires that burn hotter than the noon sun a thousandfold, 
scorching at the tender flesh, aburning and astabbing at the 
sinners. 

"Do you see that devil, hah? 

"Do you see his servant, his handmaiden, that corrupt 
whore among the virgins? Do you see? Do you know her 
name?" 

His voice soared to high-pitched frenzy of emotion. "Oil!" 
he screamed. "That's her name, that devil of the flesh abring- 
ing money to corrupt the sinners who yield/ 7 

Up to that point, Pete had been caught in v the same spell 
that now manifested itself in raised, quivering hands and 
shouted "amens." As long as this thing had been on a purely 
hypothetical plane, dealing with potent and unseen forces 
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like God and the devil, it did not jar him. But the moment 
the preacher mentioned oil, a picture of sunlight glistening 
on a tall derrick flashed into his mind. He didn't see how 
the preacher could call that derrick the devil. It was clean 
and tall and bright-looking. If it was on either side, it must 
be allied with God. 

Nevertheless, he sat and watched Charity Lou as she 
squirmed under the lash of the preacher's words as he ran 
the gamut of all the sins confronting the world. Although 
she had never ventured farther into sin than holding hands, 
she took everything that the preacher shouted against as a 
personal shortcoming. She felt responsible for the devil oil, 
for the heathen Orientals that were dragging idols into the 
country, for the sins of the carnal flesh, for boozing and 
whoring and trampling the American flag into the mud 
of Bolshevism. "I'm a sinner," she wailed. "I'm a sin- 
ner." 

She arose like a wraith and fell at the feet of the preacher. 
She was not alone in her repentance. Old Lady Smith had 
begun to jabber in the unknown tongue and to hop about on 
her one foot that was not plagued by rheumatism. 

As the moon rose over the brush arbor, most of the people 
at the camp meeting writhed in a transfigured state of 
religious happiness, rendered as highly volatile putty in the 
hands of the preacher. Leaping into the air, they surrendered 
themselves into the fire of the spirit. They moaned in un- 
known tongues and shouted into the sighing breeze that 
straggled through the gnarled shapes of the blackjacks. 
Above all, the blood-red moon, like the single eye of a vin- 
dictive god, beamed down upon them. 
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Charity Lou, who was usually in complete possession of 
all the solid and clear faculties that would make her into 
an excellent wife, was one of the most smitten of the wor- 
shipers. She groveled in the dust before the prancing feet 
of the preacher, breathing heavily; her eyes glazed over with 
the fervor of the moment; her clean calico dress, so metic- 
ulously washed and ironed and starched, was soon the color 
of the red dirt. Strange animal noises croaked from her 
throat. 

Pete was terrified. A cloud of fear had begun to rear above 
the horizon of his mind. The writhing bodies, the blood-red 
moon, the crazy singsong of the wiry man superimposed 
over the low moaning of the congregation, the glitter of the 
swaying lanterns: all of these contributed to his fear and 
gave him a lucid glimpse of the hell he had heard so much 
about. 

Finally he could stand no more of it, and kneeling down 
beside Charity Lou, his fingers encircled the warm plump- 
ness of her arm. He began to shake her, pleading with her to 
come with him, to go home. Her eyes rolled at him, her 
breath rose and fell like the rapid surge of a broken forge 
bellows, and a faint white froth formed around the corners 
of her mouth. Suddenly her hands reached up, and grasping 
the neck of her calico dress, ripped her bosom bare to the 
waist. The round hemispheres of her breasts rose and fell 
in the strange unearthly light, and the moon glinted on white 
flesh. Her half lidded eyes peered up at him, and beneath the 
glaze he saw something stark and brutal, an emotion born 
of the animal earth, primeval and demanding. Her torso 
moved slowly, back and forth, like the vague stirrings of the 
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body that come before awakening. Her arms stretched out 
to him. 

Suddenly he leaped up, horribly embarrassed, ashamed 
and afraid. But no one was looking at him or at the half- 
nude girl on the ground. Their eyes were rolled inward, their 
ears attuned to something he could not hear. He inched 
away from the circle, toward the shadows, and once he had 
reached the shelter of the blackjacks, he began to ran. His 
feet caught in the sand. The splattered moonlight caught 
him as he ran. And in his ears, like an echo from a voice far 
away, resounded the crazy singsong. "Washed in the blood, 
blood, blood . . . Washed in the . . " 

It was this moment that resolved his life, as he reasoned 
later when the blood stopped pounding in his ears and his 
brain was once again clear. For it left him alone, an alien 
in the land of his birth. He realized then that this deep stir- 
ring, this foment that erupted in the camp meetings, was 
an integral part of his life, of these hills, and the gritty sub- 
stance of the soil itself. He further knew that he could not 
stay here now. It was not an outward fear of the land and 
the emotions bred by this country. Rather it was an inward 
and far more dangerous fear that he would succumb to them, 
that the years would trap him and he would become one of 
these people who lost their heads in the heat of a camp 
meeting and became as the animals they tended. 

Where could he go? He knew nothing but these hills, and 
he knew nothing but farming. In the back of his mind was 
the answer, but it frightened him to contemplate it The 03 
fields. Others no smarter than he had made their escape into 
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the big money and aching backs of roustabout work. As he 
thought about it, he did not know exactly where the oil 
fields were or how to go about it. Cromwell. That name 
struck him. Perhaps Cromwell, the geologist that some peo- 
ple called crazy for poking around these sand hills might 
need a good strong helper. He discarded that idea. Were he 
to run away to some place so close by, he would be eternally 
pestered by his father's desires to have him at home. 

They would not be expressed in open threats, nor cajoling 
nor wheedling. Rather, it would be a grim-lipped silence 
that would tell him he had violated the laws of God and man 
by deserting his father in a time of need. It would work. He 
would have to come home and help during the time when 
he was not on a job, and eventually he would come home for 
good rather than bear the load of two heavy jobs at the 
same time. 

The break must be clean. He must leave tonight, and tell 
no one where he was going, not even Fannie Mae, who in 
her own way loved him, and who in her own way would 
be grieved at his going. But it would take money and he had 
none. There was no one he could turn to. Finally, in a 
moment of recollection, he remembered the copper pot 
containing Charity Lou's dowry. It sat in the small, cleanly 
swept kitchen not three miles away. The whole country 
knew of the copper pot reputed to be richer than the legend- 
ary treasure lost in the sandbanks near Sasakwa. 

The theft was simplicity itself. Taking off his shoes, he 
sneaked through the unlocked back door. He could have 
worn boots, and the heavy snores that reverberated through 
the house would have drowned out the noise. The copper pot 
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was cool in his hands, and the clink of silver inside was ce- 
lestial music to his ears. 

Once he was out of the house, he stuffed the silver into 
his pockets and threw the copper pot into the bushes. He 
almost ran to the highway that like an artery threaded its 
way through the desolation of the country. He stood there 
for a few minutes, his thumb poked toward the west, his 
eyes blinded by the lights that whizzed by with the imper- 
sonality of cold steel and tourist hearts. Finally a decrepit 
truck of ancient vintage wheezed to a halt. He climbed up 
on the high seat by the driver, and in a cloud of dust and 
soot, whirled away into the dark unknown that lay to the 
west. 

Oklahoma City alternately impressed and terrified him 
with its wide paved streets and its tall buildings that seemed 
to poke at the clouds. He found a room in the squalid decay 
of Reno Street, a street that seemed already ancient in a 
big city that was one of the nation's newest. 

Thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. It made him laugh 
as he dumped it on the faded bedspread in his tiny room. 
This was the fortune that was to have gone with Charity 
Lou's hand. Her old man sure had everybody fooled. With 
the smallness of the sum, his fear of the police faded, for 
to bring the culprit to justice would reveal the parsimony of 
Charity Lou's father, and he was essentially a proud man. 

Pete took a job as a construction laborer on a new build- 
ing. It paid fabulous wages, twenty dollars a week, and his 
new freedom was an added bonus. At night, when he finished 
carrying bricks and spreading cement, he roamed the city, 
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looking at the marble entrance to the Lee-Huckins Hotel 
and the gaudy signs that heralded a new vaudeville show at 
the Lyric Theater. 

He bought a new suit of clothes and bright yellow shoes, 
and started smoking Little Queen Cigars, foul harsh tubes 
that sold for a penny apiece. He began to adopt the outward 
trappings of the city in his appearance, and he swaggered 
down Reno Street at night, muscles bulging, the cigar tilt- 
ing from his mouth at a rakish angle. But underneath, some- 
thing was eating at him, something connected with his past 
that he desired to forget and could not. In the mornings, 
he awoke with the sharp smell of disinfectant in his nostrils 
from the dirty bathroom across the hall. 

He began to dream of country air blowing through the 
hills. 

He missed Fannie Mae more than he did anything else. 
There was something secret shared between them. Whether 
it was more than the secret of the illicit and warmly pleasing 
rendezvous, he did not know. Nevertheless, the feeling was 
there. He needed her, yet he would not go back to her. 

She was a part of the past, and he decided to meet new 
girls who would crowd any thought of Fannie Mae into the 
back of his mind. However, he was not successful. His tem- 
porary alliance with a blonde named Maxine dwindled his 
money to the point of nonexistence, leaving him with a sour 
taste in his mouth and a heightened suspicion of big- 
bosomed women with high-pitched laughs. 

As winter faded into spring and the streets of the city 
thawed into slush, his loneliness increased, and at last he 
took a significant step. He wrote to his father and enclosed 
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ten dollars, but most of the two tightly scrawled pages were 
concerned with Fannie Mae. 

Two weeks passed before the answer came, and when the 
open scrollwork of the mailbox at the rooming house re- 
vealed the letter, he was dumbfounded. Once it was in his 
hands, he took it to his room and sitting on his bed held it 
in his two hands as if it were a jewel of rare quality. It was 
written on cheap paper that somehow had become smeared 
with the grime of his father's hands, and by looking at the 
lopsided spread of the scrawl, he could almost see his father 
bending over the kitchen table in the excruciating agonies 
of guiding a blunt pencil through the loops and whorls of 
the words. 

As he read the letter, it seemed that he had been away 
for years. What his father wrote surprised him immensely. 
In an undertone of sadness, as if to say that it was Pete's 
fault, the letter stated that Charity Lou had run off with 
Preacher Frye, and both of them had managed to make off 
with the copper pot containing three hundred dollars in 
gold. 

There was a tone of hope in the old man's letter. Crom- 
well had struck oil to the north, and already people were 
swarming to the site. Lease dealers were scurrying over the 
country, their hands full of five dollar bills, and it was only 
a matter of time until one of them reached his farm and 
handed him enough to make him a wealthy man for life. 

Pete jumped through the letter, scanning it for any news 
of Fannie Mae, but there was none. Either the old man had 
forgotten about the girl completely, enraptured as he was 
at the thought of having money, or else he ignored the ques- 
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tion, placing Fannie Mae in that category of shameless 
women who are mentioned in whispers, never talked about 
in a normal tone, and most assuredly never put into writing. 

Perhaps she had married. That was one thing he had not 
considered. After all, he told himself, he had deserted her 
without so much as a word, and what was a girl to do in those 
circumstances? If anything had happened to her, if the glow 
had not survived in her heart, he was the one who had chilled 
it. He decided that he would go back, not to the farm coun- 
try now, but to the oil fields. He would make veritable moun- 
tains of money, then rescue Fannie Mae from whatever al- 
liance she had made on the presumption that he no longer 
loved her. 

When he counted his money, he found that he had a 
hundred dollars in green bills and a few dollars in change. 
This would be enough for what he had to do. Throwing all 
of his clothes into a telescope traveling bag, he paid his rent 
and left. First he haunted the yards of the salvage dealers 
where the bodies of automobiles rusted in the sunlight like 
some huge mechanical graveyard. After haggling with in- 
numerable men, he finally purchased an old wreck of a car 
that had a crude pine platform where the rear seats should 
have been. Fifty dollars, one half of his capital, was gone, 
but it left him enough to follow the plan that had formed 
itself in his mind. Driving his new purchase back to Reno 
Street, he began to scrounge through the junk shops, buying 
up all the wood-burning stoves he could find. He haggled 
away at the prices set by the impoverished junk dealers, and 
when the price tag said three dollars, he was able to buy for 
one fifty cash. For thirty-five dollars, he was able to load the 
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back of the car with ten stoves, ten blackened hulks of cast 
iron with squat rounded bellies and crusted rectangular 
cooking tops. 

Then he wheeled the sputtering car onto the dirt highway 
and pointed her steaming radiator to the east, toward the 
sand hills, the boom town, his home, and Fannie Mae. 

The rains had come, and the roads, hacked into the hills 
by the myriads of people who followed a boom, were boggy. 
The tires of the car spun and slipped crazily, and the stoves 
rattled and clanked as he pushed open the throttle. A few 
miles from the site of the new strike, the road became con- 
gested with people, thousands of them, on foot and in bug- 
gies, from a hundred different walks of life, but all of their 
faces reflecting the same dominant emotion. It was a mix- 
ture of greed and excitement, the chance for riches and the 
gamble of an oil strike that manifested itself in violence and 
riches, in the powerful chug of engines and the shrill pop- 
ping of outraged boilers, and in the surging muscles of bronze 
men intent on finding their fortunes deep within the earth. 

Wagons loaded with corrugated iron sidings for buildings 
mired in the same mud that bogged the fringed buggies car- 
rying the ladies of pleasure who peeped through red curtains 
at the confusion of the road. Here and there were farmers 
with grim-lipped faces, hauling turnips and bottles of pre- 
served peaches to sell to people who must eat and who must 
pay to eat. Oil field equipment sprawled by the side of the 
road where a big truck had slipped into a ditch, and a tall 
man stood close to it with a shotgun to ward off any looters 
until a new truck could arrive. 

Pete saw it all and felt a grinding emotion claw at his in- 
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sides. The excitement was contagious, and it spread with 
greater intensity once the hills opened to the clatter of 
hammers and saws. The barren soil began to sprout raw un- 
painted pine buildings along crudely staggered straight lines 
that represented somebody's plan to found this new town on 
orderly principles. Signs blossomed, proclaiming in hasty 
letters that here was a barber, that this was a rooming house, 
that this building was a dance hall, that this door opened 
into a land of opportunity in the hands of Honest Sam, "A 
Good Reliable Lease Dealer/' 

It was a panorama of frantic haste with each man trying 
to make a fortune before somebody could take it away from 
him. Men cursed at animals, and animals struggled with the 
mud and the human congestion. On the fringes of the hills, 
stark against a leaden sky stood the derricks, like gaunt steel 
skeletons, some of them half finished, and around the base 
of each, like scurrying ants, men sweated and cursed and fed 
more sections of drilling tools into the earth. A few cable 
rigs pounded and thumped. And above all came the pulse 
of engines and the clang of steel. 

Pete found a vacant place on the other side of town and 
parked his car off the road, intending to letter a sign offering 
his stoves for sale at a reasonable price. But the moment he 
stepped off the makeshift truck, a fat little Greek wearing a 
cook's cap dashed up and began to jabber excitedly and point 
to a long flat cookstove that had cost three and a half on Reno 
Street. It took Pete a moment to realize that this was a cus- 
tomer. 

"How much?" piped the little man. "How much? How 
much?" 
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Momentarily confused because he had not yet decided 
what to ask for his stoves, Pete blurted out fifty dollars. To 
his amazement, the round head bobbed up and down. The 
Greek handed him fifty dollars and, pulling the heavy stove 
from the back of his car, balanced it on his back and began 
to totter through the mud toward a windowless pine build- 
ing with a cafe sign over the single door. 

Within thirty minutes, all of his stoves were gone, and 
he was amazed at the exorbitant profits he had made. On an 
investment of thirty-five dollars he had cleared over five 
hundred. Leaping into the car, he began the precarious trip 
back to Oklahoma City* 

During the next two weeks, his life was a series of journeys 
back and forth with used stoves in a large track which he had 
bought after his third successful trip. And each time he re- 
turned, the town had multiplied, like some immense wooden 
amoeba that divided itself each night and loomed twice as 
large the following morning. 

In the back of his mind, all of the time that the money 
was pouring in, was Fannie Mae. 

At last, he counted his money and realized that he had ten 
thousand dollars, so he abandoned the oil town which had 
been christened Cromwell after its founder, and went back 
to Wewoka to find Fannie Mae* Stopping his truck in front 
of the little shack under a cottonwood tree, he stumbled 
through the littered yard to the sagging porch where her 
father sat, his long grey beard matted with tobacco juice and 
grain alcohol, his large dog eyes bleary from gazing too long 
at a bright alcoholic fog that effectively hazed the harshness 
of reality. 
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"Where's Fannie Mae?" shouted Pete into the old man's 
one good ear. He shook the bloated arm. "Where's your 
daughter?" 

"Gone," muttered the old man, rolling his head around. 
"Ain't no tail here, mister." Through the haze of his eyes 
poked a malicious, vindictive stab of light. "Ain't good 
enough for ye, eh?" A powerful, malodorous belch wrenched 
the old man's frame. "Gone three weeks." 

Pete felt like hitting the old man, but it would have done 
no good. It was not his fault that he was broken and old. 
The country did that to a man if he wasn't careful. But 
where was Fannie Mae? Nosing around Wewoka, he asked 
the question a hundred times and received the same negative 
answer in a dozen different ways, a shake of the head, a 
mumbled "no," a leering silence followed by a grunt. 

She had been swallowed up by the anonymity of an imi 
personal town that cared little one way or the other what 
happened to one girl who was shack-bred and hell-damned. 

"Where will I go now?" Pete said to himself. He knew 
that there was but one answer. The door to the past was 
closed to him. His father's farm drowsed in the twilight, and 
from the road Pete could see the old man heading for the 
pig wallow, two buckets of slop balancing at the ends of his 
long thin arms. And behind him stretched the eroded hills 
that struggled to poke a few sprigs of grain above the sur- 
face of the ground. He knew he could never go back. 

So it was back to Cromwell, back to the rich black mistress 
that could make a man forget everything else in the tremen- 
dous excitement of her presence. He had a desire to unleash 
the dormant energies and passions that swelled up within 
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him and struggled to be free. The pendulum of his disap- 
pointment veered from a despondent quiet to a forced and 
crazy gaiety. He had done wrong by Fannie Mae, and 
thereby lost her. Now he would atone for his sins against 
her by surrendering himself to a complete dissolution of 
his ties with the past. His easy money would go up in one 
wild celebration, akin to a funeral wake. 

However, when he counted his money he realized that he 
had only two hundred dollars with him, the rest being 
safely desposited in an Oklahoma City bank account, and 
this fact alternately pleased and depressed him. In this clean 
sweep he wanted to make of things, the devil in him was con- 
vinced that a complete rout of his finances was in order, 
while the conservative side of his soul was pleased that the 
bulk of the money would remain untouched, even though 
the forces of darkness might take over for a while. 

Night had settled over Cromwell by the time he navigated 
the fourteen miles of dirt road, but no darkness was ever 
allowed to reign triumphant over the streets of Cromwell. 
The town was illuminated by hundreds of natural gas torches 
that tapped the resources of the earth and spewed dancing 
flames into the air. It was a graphic picture of hell with its 
flickering shadows and the eerie orange light that danced 
over the crowded streets. The line of brothels and dance 
halls that stretched for a bright mile over the hill was called 
"The Great White Way/ 7 and it was here that Pete headed. 

Mingling with a crowd of drillers who would go to work 
on the midnight tower, he stumbled into the Silver Dollar 
and sat down at a blackjack table. Someone handed him a 
fruit jar full of a potent liquid that smelled like gasoline 
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mixed with whisky and he gulped a long fiery drink that 
scorched his insides and left him gasping. Playing his money 
recklessly, lie won every time and was despondent because 
of it. He wanted to lose, to cast everything into the mud. So 
he drank, expecting the rough pine walls of the room to 
waver and blur, but his body refused to get drunk. Looking 
at his cards beneath the flaring gas jet that danced over his 
head, he saw that he had a ten and an eight. 

He pushed a hundred and fifty dollars in front of him, 
knowing that he would lose it all, then signaled for more 
cards. Three aces flipped oS the deck and the stony faced 
dealer pushed another three hundred dollars across at him. 
With a low moan, he poked the money in his pocket and 
went back into the street, hoping that somebody would slug 
him on the back of his head and take every cent he had. 

"Belle's Rooming House/' the sign said, but the red cur- 
tains that screened the windows said different. He pushed 
into a small room and ran face to face with a tall woman 
of forty. She was plump and sleek and her hair was piled on 
top of her head in hundreds of frozen red curls. Her face 
was hard-set. She knew what he wanted. 

"Any weapons, guns, knives, knucks?" she said in a busi- 
nesslike voice, 

"No," he said, feeling his determination begin to tremble. 

"Ten for now, twenty for all night/' 

He peeled off twenty dollars and handed them to her, 
then was directed to a door that opened in the left hand 
wall. He found himself in a long corridor, purposely dark- 
ened to a semitwilight that disguised the splintery walls 
painted a deep red. A mob of men jostled each other in the 
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hallway and guffawed loudly. The doors to the rear of the 
corridor were all closed and Pete did not understand, 

''What's going on?" he asked a drunk roustabout. 

"Stingy bastards/' slurred the man. "All nights don't start 
till ten. Give you a tip, buddy, try number six." 

Pete's stomach felt queasy, and for a moment he thought 
it was the fiery alcohol that had disquieted his stomach, but 
now his nostrils detected a strong, pungent, nauseating odor 
of perfumed disinfectant and acrid sweat which made him 
dizzy. He wanted to run but he could not. Once he had 
passed through one of the doors that opened off the hallway, 
once he had surrendered himself to the embrace of one of 
these women, he would never be able to turn back. The 
memory of Fannie Mae would be obliterated by this super- 
imposed, professional passion. This was his initiation into 
the new world. 

When the rush started, he found himself pushed to the 
end of the hall, and he darted in front of a burly driller to 
open one of the doors. The small room was dimly lighted 
by a bare kerosene lantern. There was a single bed, an old 
rickety metal frame supporting a lumpy mattress and a long- 
legged girl whose face was a shadow in the dimness. Pete 
stood in the doorway, painfully conscious of his own breath- 
ing and of the nakedness of the girl with her small breasts 
pointed upward and one long hand resting on her smooth 
flank. The features of her face were concealed in a tangle 
of shadows and hair. 

"Well," came the voice, almost cold. "What you waiting 
for?" 

He jumped as if he had been stuck with a needle, and 
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his mouth sculpted words out of the jumbled mass of his 
thoughts and emotions. "Fannie Mae . . . you?" 

The face lifted from the shadows, the mouth gaping in 
surprise, the eyebrows lifted, the eyes filled with a confused 
mixture of sorrow and happiness. 

"Pete." His name sounded like the feeble cry of a wounded 
bird, frightened and hurt. "Pete ... is it you?" 

He wanted to run to her, but his feet were stuck to the 
floor. He gulped rapidly, and his mind leaped with thoughts 
and questions. 

"I looked for you down at Wewoka," he blurted. "I 
couldn't find you. Your old man . . ." 

"I went to the city to look for you, Pete/' she said. "I fig- 
gered you was hurt or something, 'cause you didn't let me 
know. Honest, Pete, I talked to your father and I looked, but 
I couldn't find you. Then I come here . . . just this morn- 
ing." 

Suddenly she was in his arms and he was kissing her and 
telling her about the loneliness that had stalked him for so 
long, and somehow the glow that had disappeared was back 
again. She told him how she had worked as a waitress in the 
city, and finally came here for much the same reason that 
he had. An atonement by sinning, a purging of loneliness by 
surrender to the world. 

"We got to get out of here, go north . . . east . . . any- 
where," Pete said. "This country ain't good for a person, but 
I got money now. We're free, Fannie Mae." 

"I don't know." The girl's eyes were clouded with doubt. 
"Belle ain't here. She'd let me go. But they charged me ten 
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dollars to work here and I had to borrow it. Maybe the 
woman at the door won't let me out" 

"Get your clothes on/' Pete said. "Well go." 

Sliding out the door, she came back a few minutes later, 
a dress thrown over her body and her feet in flat shoes. To- 
gether they went down the hall and into the anteroom. The 
woman looked up in surprise and opened her mouth to yell 
for one of the beefy bouncers, but Pete's fist caught her 
first. It smashed into the pulp of her chin and hit against 
the sharp hardness of bone. She fell heavily. On a sudden 
impulse, Pete reached into his pocket and showered a hand- 
ful of paper money over the prostrate woman. 

The motor of the truck roared, the lights flashed on, and 
the monster threaded through the labyrinth of Cromwell's 
streets, and, like a bird soaring from a trap, it felt the open- 
ness of the highway under its tires and leaped away to the 
north, where the stars were undimmed by the orange glare 
of the flaming gas jets. 

And the unofficial historians of Cromwell, whose histories 
are whispered in nostalgic sighs for the days that are no 
more, uphold this tale as a true story of love in an oil field. It 
has none of the sentimental emotion of the Victorian era. 
Rather, it is a knifelike love that slices a man and carves 
deep into a woman, and brings pleasure as it carries pain. 

Boom towns like Cromwell were never hospitable to the 
weak in heart, the jellyfish of an industry noted for its viril- 
ity. In order to survive, much less succeed, a man had to 
outdo all others in everything. His mind had to be sharp, 
his muscles wiry and strong as steel, and his moral conscience 
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deadened to a point where it would not interfere with his ac- 
tions. 

The Wild Man was one such gentleman who seemingly 
had been bora to the rip-roaring stature of Cromwell life. 
When he appeared on the scene, he was already past sixty 
and his long hair was snow white. Sixty was old age as far as 
a boom town was concerned. He had come in when Crom- 
well first blossomed into being on the prairie, and his hotel 
was the first to be erected on the sand hills. When the first 
fortune hunters arrived, they found the short bull-like figure 
of the Wild Man sitting in front of the two story pine struc- 
ture, calmly preening his flaring white mustache. 

He never said much to anyone, and when he did it was in 
an accent thick enough to bring back the old country. In 
his silent way, he impressed himself upon the minds of all 
who met him. There were a number of explanations of his 
background, most of which were partially true. He had been 
a revolutionary hero in Lebanon, said some, riding a white 
horse and cracking skulls of those who would oppress his 
people. Others claimed that he had been one of the detec- 
tives who had broken the Black Hand gang. Regardless of 
the inflated stories of his prowess that were told, no one 
doubted that he could do anything he had a mind to do. 

For he was a symbol of power. His thick arms bulged with 
strength; his round neck and massive white head were sym- 
bols of potency. He had been seen in action once when a 
burly roustabout tried to leave the hotel without paying. 
With the roar of a bull translated into a guttural tongue, 
the Wild Man charged into the oil field worker who was 
six inches taller, seventy pounds heavier and thirty years 
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younger. After an hour, they hauled the remains of the 
younger man to a hospital in Wewoka. They had to use an 
adding machine to count the broken bones. 

When the big trouble broke out in Cromwell, it was the 
Wild Man who rallied to the call for help. This is not to 
say that Cromwell wasn't immersed in trouble from the very 
beginning, for it was. It was a man's town, created for the 
relaxation and the fleecing of men who worked hard and 
lived dangerously, and therefore were entitled to a recrea- 
tion that was equally as hard and dangerous. But at the 
same time, there were unwritten rules, much along the same 
lines as those that governed the Roman gladiators. 

If two oilmen were determined to kill each other, it should 
be done face to face, in a fair fight. If a man could cheat his 
brother, that was all right, but if he rolled him while drunk, 
that was considered unfair. 

Of all the outlaws, dope was considered the greatest. A 
man could get drunk, and nothing was thought of it. He 
could stagger, fight, whore, curse and fall flat on his face, 
and no one would think less of him for it. But dope was dif- 
ferent. Oblivion came in old snuff cans and the boys called it 
"canned heat/' By going into a ravine covered with under- 
brush at the north end of town, you could put out a dollar 
and get a can of the potent liquid that could knock you into 
a blind fog in a matter of seconds. 

But it wasn't the same as getting drunk. For "canned 
heat" cut off portions of the brain that governed the rational 
man. The eyes became glazed, the muscles twitchy, the 
mouth slightly open and leering. Governed by dope, a man 
might stick a knife into a complete stranger in the dark, not 
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for money, or for revenge, or for hatred, but simply because 
of the liquid that made a man crazy. 

It was when the dope murders reached their zenith that 
the Wild Man stepped in. 

No one quite knows how he became a justice of the 
peace. However, no one cared, for justices never lasted long. 
They had a higher mortality rate than deputy sheriffs, and 
usually left town shortly after they received their commis- 
sions. Many never recovered from their wounds. 

Justices were things to be laughed at. A man might be 
hauled in and forced to pay a fifty dollar fine for this or 
that, but always, once darkness settled in, the fifty dollars 
could be recovered by waylaying the justice and beating him 
up. Oftentimes, a man could pick up more than his fifty 
when the justice lay prone upon the ground, his pockets full 
of court money. 

Wild Man was different. He had an automobile and he 
had two deputies, both beefy silent men with hamlike hands 
and square jaws. His methods were displayed when he went 
after Hang Head Johnson, one of the biggest dope dealers in 
Cromwell. Hang Head was a big man himself, and his nick- 
name came from his habit of lowering his head and looking 
at a person from the top rim of his globular eyes. No law of- 
ficer would mess with him. His hands were already dyed in 
the blood of other men who had dared to tangle with him. 

One day, the Wild Man's car parked on the edge of the 
ravine jungle and the two beefy deputies invited Hang Head 
to appear before court. Laughing out loud, the dope dealer 
told his friends that he would be back shortly. Once he was 
ushered into the car, he was pinioned in the back seat be- 
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tween the two deputies while the Wild Man himself steered 
the car down a country lane. 

''Hell, this ain't the way to no court/ 7 muttered Hang 
Head. 

The car stopped. "Dis is court," proclaimed the Wild 
Man triumphantly. Turning around, he looked at Hang 
Head for a moment with narrowed eyes. '1 find you guilt/' 
he said. "Fifty dollar." 

"Wait a minute/ 7 roared Hang Head, struggling to free 
"himself. 

The Wild Man reached in his pocket and produced a 
heavy pistol of foreign vintage. Grabbing the barrel, his 
hand shot out and the butt smashed Hang Head's nose. 
With a bellow of pain, the gangster grabbed for his own 
gun, but his hand went no farther than the lip of his pocket. 
The gun descended again, this time clipping his chin, and 
Hang Head went out like a light. The deputies, with expe- 
rienced hands, fleeced the man's pockets and handed a roll 
of bills to the Wild Man, then dumped the unconscious 
dope dealer into a ditch by the side of the road. The pudgy 
fingers of the Wild Man separated the money into four 
equal piles, one for each of the deputies, one for himself, 
and one for the relief fund that went to oil field workers 
who had lost their money honestly, either at the gambling 
tables or the cat houses. 

"Resist arrest, he," purred the Wild Man, turning the car 
back toward Cromwell. 

The dope dealers went undercover even farther, and Wild 
Man's kangaroo courts became more and more common. 
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Now, however, he used a psychology that struck fear into 
the hearts of all people who were not playing according to 
the rules. His informers found out who the ringleaders of the 
gang were. When they appeared on the street, the Wild 
Man appeared also, then, in a crowd or on a street corner, 
the two would meet. 

After a sharp look, the Wild Man's pistol would whip 
out and the ringleader would go down with a dented skull. 
The deputies would pick him up before he regained con- 
sciousness and ship him to Wewoka with a list of charges 
against him, recommending that he be sent to the peniten- 
tiary. The charges never held, but the ringleaders rarely re- 
turned to Cromwell. 

Within a short time, the rumor went around that Wild 
Man was possessed of an uncanny ability to spot guilt on the 
face of a person merely by looking him straight in the eyes. 
It was a gift or charm closely related to the evil eye of witch- 
craft days, and it struck fear in these modern days equally 
as well. Wild Man always struck without warning, except 
for that swift piercing look that might last half a second 
before the blow came. 

It was only natural that when Hang Head Johnson re- 
turned to Cromwell, open conflict was expected momentar- 
ily. After all, Hang Head had never been known to take 
trouble lying down, and he was mad now, for this squat lit- 
tle man had bitten deep into his business, terrifying potential 
customers and clouting many of his salesmen into hospitals. 
But he himself was not inclined to tangle with the Wild 
Man, for to expose himself as a mortal enemy of the Wild 
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Man would pave his way to a noose, should the Wild Man 
be clobbered, as Hang Head intended he should be. 

So Hang Head reflected and considered. Relaxing in the 
denlike security of a shack in the ravine, he twisted his 
thoughts to deeper matters and finally hit upon a scheme. 
The Wild Man was the most feared man in Cromwell, but 
the most feared group in the entire South was the Ku Klux 
Klan. In its time, the Klan has attacked Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, Negroes, Whites, Alcoholism, Socialism, Bol- 
shevism and Free Love. Why indeed should they be adverse 
to taking on Foreigners? And at the head of the list would 
be Mr. Wild Man himself. 

The head of the Klan in the region, a short fat business- 
man who inspired himself to courage by the peaked hoods 
and the flaming torches, readily agreed. But he was even 
more ambitious and not inclined to limit this activity to one 
man alone. Why not sweep the whole town? It had been 
done before in other boom towns. Fires would be set at all 
four corners of a town, partially to disperse any concentrated 
efforts to quench the blazes, and partly to take advantage 
of any stray breeze that might help spread the fires. Once 
Cromwell was afire, organized looters could make the most 
of the resulting confusion. After all, the boys needed new 
robes and the party fund was growing low. 

This would be a campaign against vice, against whisky, 
against dope, against riotous living, against painted women. 
The farmers in the community, already filled with a natural 
antagonism toward the oil people, would readily join in the 
small crusade. The deal was completed; the die was cast. 
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But conspiracies of this sort depend for success on a more 
or less stable sequence of events, and this Klan uprising was 
dependent on Cromwell's continuing in its normal path of 
gay, riotous, unrestrained living. In this case, as sometimes 
happens in history, there was a fly in the ointment, a monkey 
wrench in the machinery. 

His name was Pax 7 and he was a marshal This quiet, slen- 
der man was a strange bundle of conflicts. Pax, Latin for 
"peace," and "marshal," western for "war." 

On the surface, he was a quiet unassuming man who had 
been a police dispatcher somewhere in the western part of 
the state. The only excitement in his life had been inspired 
by his calls into the night that hinted of far-off, mysterious 
action, the pulse of bullets thudding into a Panhandle crim- 
inal, detectives sneaking through the night toward a culprit 
who was half ape and half tiger. Now, because he had been 
instrumental in seeing that the campaign contributions of 
the Democratic party from his county had been above his 
quota, he had been appointed a marshal. 

His whole body craved action, and he kept his pistol under 
his pillow at night, so his fingers could learn to live with 
the cold hardness of gunmetal. He cultivated a mustache 
and learned to like the feel of the spring steel grip under his 
coat that held his revolver in place. 

Determined to emulate the big names in the West, he 
hoped that posterity would breathe his name with the same 
hushed awe as they did "Billy the Kid," or more appro- 
priately, "Chris Madsen." Perhaps he would be written up 
in a national magazine and his picture printed in the nation's 
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dailies. Endless possibilities existed for a tall slender man 
named Pax, with a new badge and a clean revolver that had 
never been fired. 

He arrived at a propitious time, just as the Wild Man 
was beginning to move into action. 

"Dumt bazturd," muttered the Wild Man, mouthing his 
opinion of Hang Head for approaching the Klan. The Wild 
Man was a naturalized American, and he hated the Klan as 
only a new citizen can hate a besmirching blot on the shin- 
ing face of his new country. Flexing his powerful muscles, 
he was going to move in and bum down the jungle in the 
ravine, making certain that Hang Head was dispatched to 
a place where he could either fry or be rehabilitated through 
rug weaving, dependent on the leniency of the court. Swear- 
ing in four more deputies one September night, the Wild 
Man began to move. 

Hang Head and ten members of his group were eating in 
the Black Kat Kafe, and there were whisky bottles on the 
table in open defiance of the prohibition laws. It was this 
open flaunting of the law that would permit the Wild Man 
to move in with his deadly efficiency. No court in the land 
would accept a defense based on the fact that other people 
were breaking the same laws unmolested. 

However, it was not to be a bloodless battle if the Wild 
Man could help it. He had long since learned that one well- 
placed bullet spared a lot of court expense, and he was de- 
termined that the only instrument necessary to clean up 
this case would be a shovel 

His band of deputies was halfway down the dirt street 
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toward the Black Kat Kaf e when Marshal Pax arrived in 
town, his silver star gleaming, his coat pooching where the 
bulk of the gun formed a hard lump on his breast. 

"See here/ 7 he said, blocking the Wild Man's path. 

The Wild Man looked him up and down, taking in the 
blue serge suit and the shiny star, then he grunted a laugh 
deep down in his chest and his narrow eyes closed and wa- 
tered. Everybody thought it was a pretty good joke and 
they laughed at this new marshal trying to get in the Wild 
Man's way. 

They expected to see the new marshal dropped to the 
ground with one swoop of the Wild Man's massive hand, 
but they were surprised when the Wild Man extended his 
hand and shook the limp paw extended by the new law 
officer. The Wild Man's voice took on a tone of respect as 
he explained the situation to the new man. After all, the 
marshal was a representative of the government, and with 
the awe of an immigrant toward the complex wheels that 
made the nation turn, the Wild Man respected the marsh- 
al's position. 

Quite confused, and not knowing whether he was on the 
side of the cops or the robbers, the marshal joined the pro- 
cession, determined to get to the seat of the trouble, and 
to stop it, if possible. Falling to the rear of the procession, 
he began to pump one of the deputies for information. 

"Where you going?" asked Marshal Pax. 

"Hunting," came the reply. 

"Well/' pondered the marshal, trying to remember the 
Western stories that would tell him what to say next. "I 
don't think you're doing the right thing." 
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"The boss knows what he's doing/' muttered the deputy. 

Unfortunately, the word "boss" was in the marshal's vo- 
cabulary, and it had a special connotation that meant "ring- 
leader." Evidently this short man with the narrow gleaming 
eyes was up to no good. 

The procession neared the Black Kat Kafe, and Hang 
Head's men, fully warned by this time, came out on the 
porch of the cafe. They looked strangely cocky in the red 
light of the flaring torches. 

"Well, Wild Man/' sneered Hang Head. "We're ready 
for you. What you're doing ain't lawful, but it's all right 
with us." 

"Ain't lawful" rang in the ears of the marshal. It was true 
then that the Wild Man was a criminal element. His blood 
raced through his veins. This was it, the big moment. He 
reached for the revolver under his coat, and as he ripped it 
out, the spring clip and a large piece of his shirt came with 
it. Frantically struggling to pull the clip from the gun, there 
was an explosion. 

Hang Head clutched at his stomach and gurgled like 
water boiling. Then, like a deflated balloon, he crumpled to 
his knees and sprawled forward from the porch onto the 
ground. All hell broke loose. Guns popped and banged and 
bullets tore splinters in the wooden sidewalk while the single 
glass pane in the front of the Black Kat Kafe crashed in 
with a smashing eruption. 

With their leader gone, Hang Head's men ran pell-mell 
into the night. Wild Man roared with delight. The marshal 
was a man after his own heart. Leaping after the fleeing 
men, he brought down two with a flying tackle. The Wild 
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Man had never been in better form. When he had finished 
and the culprits were counted, six of them were sprawled 
over the landscape in varying degrees of unconsciousness. 
None of them was dead or mortally wounded, but they were 
sufficiently incapacitated to facilitate loading them on a 
wagon and hauling them off to Wewoka. 

The Wild Man turned to the marshal, but he had disap- 
peared. Wild Man chuckled. This marshal was a good man. 
Not only did he shoot first and question later, but he had 
evidently darted into the darkness, chasing the fleeing cul- 
prits. A cool head, the Wild Man decided. A stout heart. 
Here was the man to take over law enforcement in Crom- 
well. 

A hand touched his elbow and he looked around to see 
Lippy O'Brien, the little Irishman who ran the pool hall. 

"You better come get the marshal/' said Lippy. 

Fearing that the law man had been mortally wounded, 
the Wild Man hurried to the pool hall. Underneath the 
green-topped table, like an abstract cross-section of a grave, 
was the marshal, teeth chattering, his face chalk white with 
fear. 

In that moment, so the storytellers say, something in the 
Wild Man snapped. In his ears he heard the pleas of the 
marshal to get him safely out of town, that he didn't want 
to be a lawman after all. But the Wild Man said nothing. 
Turning on his heel, he stalked into the night. 

The marshal was escorted out of town and sent back to 
civilization with derisive laughter and sullen jeers. The Wild 
Man holed himself up in his hotel and paid attention to 
nothing but business. No one could believe that the Wild 
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Man had really decided to abandon his position as justice of 
the peace for the quiet job of running a hotel, and two men 
set out to prove it. 

One was over six and one half feet tall; the second was 
less than five and a half. One evening they went onto the 
porch of the Wild Man's hotel, and the little man carefully 
lay down. Then the big man flicked out a long knife and 
threw himself on the little man, shouting in terrible screams 
that he was going to gut him, tear his liver out, commit all 
sorts of atrocities. The cool night air was rent with howls 
that would soften the heart of the devil himself. 

Finally the door opened, and the Wild Man stepped out. 
Surveying the situation, the big man about to kill the little 
man, he growled. When he spoke, his voice was gruff. 

'Tight in street," he said. "Np get bloot on borch." 

A great sigh ran through the town, like an autumn breeze 
through a field of crisp cornstalks. The Wild Man had truly 
retired. 

But all of the characters born of the times of trial that 
create good stories are not men. True, Cromwell was an oil 
boom town, a domain born of man's strength, for man. But 
there are always women in a man's world. Many of them are 
little more than fragmentary stories, breathed down from 
the past like a half-heard whisper in the darkness. 

There was Galloping Liz for instance, a name to provoke 
laughter, yet in her own way a capsule tragedy. She was 
bloated and old, too misshapen for even prostitution, one 
of the derelicts of life that had floated into Cromwell, per- 
haps in the hope that the boom might restore her youth, her 
vitality or her lost riches. 
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She was received as a totem for woman and allowed to 
sweep floors or do any of the many jobs that are reserved for 
the pitied old. Yet even these jobs were gradually denied 
her, for she took dope, and many times broke into tears at 
odd moments and began to wail for some ghost of the past 
named "Harold" who was forever lost to her, howling out 
his name in a heartbroken, despondent cry. 

The hard and the cynical in Cromwell laughed at her, 
much as men down through time have laughed at the misery 
of others to escape the shadow of their own fate. To the 
others, she was so pitiful that they could not stand to have 
her around, for her wail was one of gloom and misery, a 
cloud of decadent age over the sunny face of youth. 

She lived in the ravine among the other despondents, but 
her misery was even too great for them, and they shunned 
her like a leper among thieves who fear pollution of another 
sort. It was said that at one time she had been rich and 
beautiful, the wife of a banker who had sloughed her off 
when she had grown loose-skinned and fat from bearing his 
children and being a slave to his whims. 

She slept in a thicket, sheltered only by blackjacks that 
allowed the rains to trickle onto her sleeping body. Even in 
her sleep, she mumbled and moaned and pleaded with the 
spirits of the past to return her "Harold" to her. 

During the day, after she had worked for a few hours, 
the men would see her crawling down the hill with her 
meager earnings clutched in her shapeless hand, going after 
the sharpness of the needle and the relief from memory that 
dope would bring her. And then, in an hour or two, she 
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would emerge from the ravine and fairly leap up the hill, her 
eyes shining with the mockery of a glazed dream. 

"Here comes Galloping Liz/' one man would say to an- 
other, and the other man would smile patiently and sorrow- 
fully and have another drink. 

That was one type of woman in Cromwell, a symbol of the 
futility that all men felt when they thought of the town it- 
self. It was a giant bubble, blown from the oily substance 
that gushed from the ground, and as all bubbles, it would 
eventually burst. Then there would be other bubbles, com- 
ing into being one by one, and all of them destined to ex- 
plode eventually. And at the end, what? They could see 
in the red-rimmed eyes of Galloping Liz one eventuality. 

But they did not like to think about it much, therefore 
they curtained it off in their minds, as a partition is drawn 
across a room to hide the junk and leave one area habita- 
ble. 

They preferred instead to think of women who reflected 
a happier frame of mind, however transient it might be. At 
the time, Cromwell had not yet begun to import enough 
families to stabilize the moral actions of the town. Respect- 
able women were those who were not here, and those who 
were here were graded into various shades of disrespectabil- 
ity. At the top were those secretaries, waitresses, and busi- 
nesswomen who kept aloof from the town itself, holing up 
at night behind curtained windows to concentrate on books 
and magazines, even when hell was breaking out on the 
streets below. The second strata included the dance hall 
girls. 
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Most of them were imported from the cities, and at places 
like Ma and Pa Murphy's Dance Hall, they were never al- 
lowed outside the one long two story building that served 
as dance floor and restaurant with sleeping quarters on the 
second floor and a washing area behind a ten foot pine wall 
that encompassed the rear of the building. 

This was done to make the girls desirable enough for a 
man to pay twenty-five cents to dance three minutes on a 
splintery floor. Should the girls be allowed to appear on the 
street, their hair in curlers and their arms encumbered with 
loads of dirty laundry, the glamour would be gone and busi- 
ness would suffer. 

On the third level were the prostitutes. The free lancers, 
those who plied their trade in the dirt streets, were slightly 
above the house girls, primarily perhaps because the oilmen 
liked the spirit of free enterprise. 

But in this oil-stained, tinsel world, there was one woman 
who belonged to no classification. Her name was Belle, a 
name that has been given to Madames since the beginning 
of time. She was a large, stately woman with hair that alter- 
nated between a gleaming yellow and a bronze red, depend- 
ing on her mood at the moment. But she was not of the 
soft-skinned women who slink down the pages of history, 
born for man's pleasure, subtle, subdued and exciting. She 
was a prim, almost puritanical woman who had made a 
compromise with the world. In return for her recognition 
that evil is a necessary part of life, she had been allowed to 
retain the secret inner core of chastity that was hidden some- 
where within her. 

She was a widow, for her husband had been dead for al- 
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most ten years. All desire in her for men as men had died 
with him. Now she treated all males as good-natured puppies 
who barked and whined and lusted with the naturalness of 
all animals, but not for her. She was apart from them as a 
superior animal of another species. 

She had been betrayed by her husband who was an oil- 
man, and from him she had learned the nature of all men 
and had come to the conclusion that no man has ever been 
satisfied with one woman, and that perhaps the whole thing 
was not evil after all. When she first found out about her 
husband's deception, she read countless books on polygamy, 
especially among the Mormons, and decided that what her 
husband was doing was no worse than what men had been 
doing for a thousand years, except, perhaps that his actions 
were on a smaller scale. 

When he died, childless as she was, she had no way to 
make her living until she rented a room in her small house 
for a price she considered exorbitant to a pale little woman 
who looked harried and wan. Later she discovered that the 
woman was receiving men callers and charging them for 
the privilege. It had neither surprised nor shocked her at the 
time, but had seemed perfectly natural. She merely raised 
her rent and asked the girl to bring any of her friends around 
who might be interested in a business proposition. 

The police had closed in on the respectable Texas town, 
and she and her girls moved elsewhere, but again it was 
without regret or bitterness. After all, the police were men 
and therefore had to do what they did. They were sorry 
themselves to see Belle and her girls go, but it was society 
that had pushed them out, not the men themselves. The 
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police were puppies who had been leashed and trained, and 
they could not help themselves. 

So Belle and her retinue moved to the oil fields, to a lib- 
eral-minded society completely populated by overgrown pup- 
pies who were her friends as well as her customers. Her first 
house was at Keifer and it was nothing more than a shell 
of a pine building with blankets strung on ropes to offer 
some privacy. Belle met her customers at the door with a 
wide smile and immediately won their friendship and their 
respect. It was evident that she was not an ordinary woman. 
She mothered them, and the oilmen soon discovered that 
they could borrow money from her when they were broke, 
and that she would listen to their troubles when they were 
down and out. 

Business was so good at Keifer that she bought a portable 
building with corrugated iron sidewalls that could be erected 
overnight, one that had separate rooms in it to provide com- 
plete privacy for patrons. She paid her girls very well indeed, 
and insisted on a quiet type that looked more like sisters or 
sweethearts than what they actually were. Her prices were 
never extortionary, for her "boys/' as she called them, were 
always faithful to her place of business, and she was making 
more than enough money to pay all the costs of operation 
and still add to a very tidy account stached away in a number 
of banks. 

In Cromwell, her business had thrived, and many of her 
old customers would stop in on their way to fields in Texas, 
or drive a hundred miles out of their way, just to say hello. 
They would inquire about Marie or Josephine, or any of the 
hundred girls who had come and gone, and Belle would al- 
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ways smile in fond remembrance as if these girls had been 
her daughters. She would say how Marie was married four 
years ago to a man who would eventually deceive her, but 
that she was happy. 

Everybody loved good-natured Belle. The oil field crews 
made up a song about her, full of the crudities of men en- 
gaged in a hazardous business, in which they described all 
her unknown physical charms. When Belle heard it, she just 
laughed good-naturedly and complimented these folk art- 
ists for their good imaginations. The core within her was 
just as intact as ever, and nothing could touch it 

Or so she thought. 

It was one morning in December, when an icy gale had 
swept down from the north, that Belle opened her front 
door to find an unconscious man hunched against the wall. 
He was gaunt enough to be a skeleton, and the lean face was 
almost solid blue from long exposure to the cold. At first 
she thought him dead, but once her fingers detected the 
feeble flicker of his pulse, she shouted for the janitor who 
was cleaning up the rooms and had the man taken to her 
private apartment at the rear of the building. 

With a shot of brandy working on his insides, and the 
glow of the pot bellied stove attacking the frost on his out- 
side, the man soon began to corne around. As Belle looked 
at him, she felt a glow of motherly tenderness. Evidently 
this unfortunate creature had fallen on hard times. His serge 
suit was frayed around the cuffs and the pockets, and his 
shoes were padded with cardboard. However, his face was 
that of a gentleman, long and slender, with sensitive lips 
that belonged to woman more than man, and eyebrows that 
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sloped away from his high-bridged nose like the soft grey 
wings of a dove. His chin and jaws were covered with a wiry- 
black stubble, but in Belle's eyes, he was a diamond in the 
rough, or more appropriately, a poor, mistreated puppy. 

"Carlos Smith/' the man said in a deep, unaccented voice 
when she asked him his name. She asked no more questions 
until he had gorged himself on a hot meal which she pre- 
pared for him, then he relaxed on a deep couch and told her 
a long, sad, and most unusual story. He was a poet, he said. 
It had been his fate to fall among thieves as he made his way 
toward Cromwell to write a deathless epic of oil on the land. 
He gestured with his tapering, fragile hands. The robbers 
had taken his money, his clothes, everything except his good 
name and his genius. 

Belle felt something melting within her, and she knew 
that it was the hard, prim core of her reserve. Despite her 
close contact with men who came to her house for one rea- 
son only, the perfumed words of this Carlos Smith clouded 
her vision and her better judgment. He ceased to be a mis- 
treated puppy and became a man. 

She knew that she was foolish to do it, but she gave him 
a job in the house as janitor and general handy man, but 
everyone knew the real role he played. His fragile hands 
never touched a broom, and he knew nothing about the 
mechanics of practical things. His days were spent in Belle's 
room, writing with an old-fashioned quill pen on paper that 
cost Belle more money than she cared to mention. She 
poked her head through the door every few hours to see 
what he was doing, and the scene was always the same. Car- 
los would be sitting at a special desk she had purchased for 
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him, scribbling away in a fanciful handwriting, a look of 
rapt contemplation on his face, a stray lock of coal-black 
hair wandering artistically over his long, sloping forehead. 

At night, or more properly, early in the morning, Belle 
would retire to her apartment and read the poetry he had 
written during the day. Although she never understood it, 
she always complimented him and smiled warmly. Then she 
would cradle his head in her arms and say the things to him 
she had sworn never to say again. 

"A blob of yellow on the black pallette of the sky, 
Where stark scaffolds hand in hand march toward the zenith." 

He recited this verse to her quite often as the height of his 
poetic expression, and she was thrilled by it, though to her 
a "pallette" was something poor people slept on and "ze- 
nith" the name given by fancy people to the goddess of 
love. 

They slept together and he made love as he wrote poetry, 
with all of the flourishes but with very little substance. And, 
it was quite apparent to Belle, even though she hesitated to 
admit it, that she was in love with this strange fellow, this 
Carlos Smith, this poet. 

"Such hands/' she confided to the girls in her establish- 
ment. "I have never seen such hands." Here she would 
shudder slightly as if those hands had just caressed her. 
"They just seem to fly over the paper when he writes." 

The men who came to the establishment knew of the poet 
and his affair with Belle, but they said nothing, thinking 
that it was none of their business. A few of them went so 
far as to invite Carlos Smith to come out of his ivory tower 
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long enough to get drunk with them, but the poet told Belle 
that he simply couldn't. 

Time was roaring by with the speed of a freight train, 
and he had so much to write. At present, he was trying to 
put on paper the emotions of a string of drilling tools, and 
the process was draining him, veritably draining him. No, he 
had no time to get drunk with the boys, as much as he might 
like to know her friends better. 

A transformation came over Belle. At the age of forty- 
five, she began to think like a girl of sixteen, placing Carlos 
Smith on an altar and literally worshiping him. He had re- 
fused to go out and get drunk. There were thirty girls in the 
house, selected to please the tastes of any man, and they 
passed through the halls during the day in varying degrees 
of nudity, but if he ever saw them, there was no evidence of 
it As far as Belle was concerned, she had found that rare 
thing on earth, a perfect man. 

Spring came and the rolling hills put on a brief burst of 
glory where the slush pits and the streams of salt water did 
not pollute the earth. The air was heady, and Belle felt 
young again. Nights for her were glorious things, and the 
poet was beginning to feel more amorous, now that his great 
saga of the oil fields was almost finished. 

But one evening, like a thunderclap, trouble broke. Belle 
had just finished counting the receipts for the day, which 
totaled over a thousand dollars, and she had gone into her 
apartment to find out what Carlos wanted for supper. She 
found him packing the clothes she had bought him in one 
of her leather traveling bags. She was rightfully astonished. 

"Where are you going?" she demanded fearfully. 
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"There are some things born of man for man/ 7 said he, 
running his long fingers through the blackness of his hair. 
"I have finished my oil opus and there are other things I 
must do now. I'm going west to chronicle the glorious epic 
of gold and silver." 

"But what of me?" Her mouth framed the words sepa- 
rately and distinctly. "What's to become of me?" 

"Ah/* he said. "You have no need of me. We must thank 
the gods that we were allowed this little time together, you 
and I. But after all, we are but ships that pass in the night" 
A great torment passed through Belle in a spasmodic 
shudder. Something so immensely evil that she could not 
comprehend it loomed over her like the unseen shadow of 
a childhood bogeyman. "He's leaving . . . he's leaving . . . 
he's leaving . ." The words ran together and became 
blurred. Suddenly she burst into hysterical tears and ran to 
him, clinging to his arms with a desperate urgency, scream- 
ing at him not to leave her, that she would die if he left her. 
"Shut up, woman/' he hissed. "The whole town will hear 
you." 

"I don't care," she wailed. "I don't care." 
Suddenly, incensed by the fear that somebody might hear 
her, the poet clenched his fist and drove it into her mouth. 
One tooth was broken off by the force of the blow and the 
blood trickled down from a cut in her lip. Belle slumped to 
the floor, stunned by the fact that the sensitive hands she 
loved had been raised against her. Hurriedly, the poet 
slammed the suitcase shut and bolted through a rear window 
into the spring air, just as the girls and their guests, all in a 
state of tousled disrepair, burst into the room. 
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One man broke into a muttered curse as he saw what had 
happened, and soon a gang of oil field workers plunged into 
the night after the fleeing poet who had outraged one of the 
few things that the oil fields held sacred. They caught him 
five miles away, trying to flag a ride on the road to Wewoka. 

The next morning at dawn, a farmer near Wewoka heard 
a babbling cry from a haystack and grabbing a pitchfork, he 
ran to investigate. What he saw sent an involuntary shudder 
through him. The pitiful creature nestled in the hay was a 
man, but he was naked and covered from head to foot with 
a gooey mass of tar and feathers, like some giant, freakish 
bird. His hands were like claws, and in one of them the 
creature held a shredded wad of paper covered with fancy 
handwriting. The farmer whistled solemnly as he bent over 
to take a closer look. Each of the long, graceful fingers had 
been snapped in two and now slanted akimbo like the gro- 
tesque fingers of a scarecrow. 

The next morning, Belle was up as usual. Her mouth was 
slightly puffy and sore, but she smiled calmly and began to 
make her rounds to see that everything in this little world 
of hers was in its proper place. A man in number six was 
dead drunk, so she poured coffee down him until his bleary- 
eyes could take daylight and he could walk. "How like a 
puppy/* she thought to herself. The little hard core was 
back in its place again, and she felt quite peaceful with the 
world. 

As she opened the door, one of the men who had chased 
the poet carne up the street and stopped to talk to her for 
a moment. 
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"We took care of that Carlos Smith feller/' he said in a 
hard voice. "We took care of him." 

Belle placed one finger to her chin and rolled her eyes in 
an attitude of reflection. "Carlos Smith?" she said slowly. 
"Hmmm." She shook her head and laughed a little. "I don't 
think I remember anybody named Carlos Smith. But then, 
we have so many visitors here." 

Cromwell boomed out. The hills bristled with derricks 
that sucked greedily at the earth, and the oil was rapidly 
drained from the hidden, primitive recesses within the earth. 
Like a litter of pups sucking at the flowing paps of their 
mother, the oilmen tried to get all they could before the 
earth went dry and the natural riches of the earth were gone. 

The town burned once, and like the phoenix, it arose 
again overnight. Everybody was rich; there was money to 
burn; the town was everybody's mistress. These were days to 
live high, for tomorrow might be barren, and the mistress of 
shacks and sandy earth, a faded and unattractive woman. 

Finally, however, an election drew near in Tulsa, and 
a county attorney, anxious to defend the people for another 
term, cast anxious eyes around the state, looking for some- 
thing to attack that was not close enough to home to antag- 
onize anybody. Cromwell, the wickedest city in the world, at- 
tracted his attention. It was out of his jurisdiction, but no 
one else had touched it, so he moved in. 

The campaign was spectacular. Newspapers uncovered 
the fact that girls had been lured to Cromwell to work in 
the dance halls under the subterfuge that they were being 
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trained to join a musical comedy road show. The State Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare took a trip to Cromwell and 
clucked over deplorable conditions. Jails were built and a 
highly publicized chain gang marched the drunks and the 
dope addicts fourteen miles to Wewoka. 

The county attorney was re-elected in Tulsa. 

The families began to flow into Cromwell and churches 
began to compete with the brothels and win. But it was not 
the moral restraint that was changing Cromwell It was the 
decline of flush production. 

Money became scarcer and when another fire swept Crom- 
well, most of the shacks were not rebuilt. Like the disman- 
tling of a huge carnival, the portable buildings began to come 
down. There were richer strikes to the south, now. Where 
the city had once expanded to a mile square, its limits began 
to shrink now and the earth showed rectangular scars where 
buildings had been uprooted. Deserted, burned buildings 
looked with vacant window eyes at the caravans leading 
away from the little town on the prairies. 

"Sin is going/' shouted the small churches, triumphantly, 
and the faint mocking echo came back from the hills, ''And 
life is going, too." 

Weeds poked up in the dirt streets where drillers' boots 
had trampled them before, and once again the nights 
brought silence, a deep stillness broken only by the pulse of 
wells on the pump. A stray dog, bored by all this silence, 
poked up his snout and wailed at the moon in a long howl. 

The general store manager rolled over on his cot, his sleep 
disturbed by the strange quiet that rang in his ears and crept 
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into his dreams. The ruins of a great city that was born to die 
in less than a decade slumbered in the merciful moonlight. 

And there were those who said that one night, a fleeting, 
birdlike shape was stamped against the round eye of the 
moon for a split second, and a faint, hoarse cry, like the 
squawk of a thirsty walking beam, came drifting down from 
the heavens as a great bird wheeled once and headed south. 
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of the most ironic twentieth century histor- 
ical plays had a cast of four characters. The first 
was the Indian, who was the hero. The second was the white 
man, who represented the villain. Third was the land that 
played the part of a passive bystander. And fourth was oil, 
the deus ex machina of this twentieth century tragicomedy. 
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But it was only the last act that was played in the twen- 
tieth century. The first act opened in the dim recesses of the 
past, when the Indians, then no more than shaggy man ani- 
mals creeping away from the cold and groping blindly to- 
ward the warmth, moved across the Bering Straits and down 
into the North American continent. The second act came 
when the white man spanned the broad gap of the unknown 
waters and coveted the vacant land, peopled only by savages. 

It was the third act that encompassed the coming of the 
white man in force. It was made up of a thousand scenes: of 
John Smith confronting the feather-bedecked, grey-headed 
Powhatan; of Tecumseh fighting against General Harrison 
in the wilderness of the old Northwest: of Geronimo holed 
up in the Mother Mountains, pursued by the relentless Gray 
Wolf of the Americans. And in the end, it was the millions 
of land-hungry settlers against the scattered tribes of the red 
men, who were alternately called "the American Samurai" 
and "bloodthirsty savages/' Despite the varying labels that 
they bore, they all received the same eventual treatment. 
They were hounded from their lands when the settlers 
wanted it. The government had them moved. The vast 
ranges that had once been home to these nomads were 
shrinking bit by bit, as the rectangular fences closed off the 
feeding grounds of the buffalo. The Indians retreated. 

From the south came the Creeks and the Cherokees, 
the Seminoles and Chickasaws. From the north came the 
Sauk and Fox, the Quapaw and the scattered tribes of the 
forests. The Apaches, the Kiowas and the Comanches were 
herded in from the west, and when it was all over, they occu- 
pied one sprawling piece of land slightly below the geograph- 
ical center of the United States, Oklahoma. 
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Piece by piece, this too was whittled down, and the In- 
dians were allotted specific lands on reservations. The white 
man infiltrated and intermarried, and finally there was little 
left that could be called Indian land. 

The Osages had one piece of it, in northeastern Okla- 
homa, a sprawling, rolling range country interspersed by 
forests and poor farmland. It was theirs for many reasons 
which were all given in treaties they signed with the United 
States Government, but the main reason was quite apparent. 
The white men did not want it. 

Then the curtain raised on the fourth act. The scene was 
one of spiritual desolation for the red men. The government, 
which before had been devoted to Indian subjection, was 
now neck deep in the process of making educated citizens of 
these savages. It had been done rapidly and easily with the 
Cherokees and the Creeks, for they had achieved a high de- 
gree of civilization before they were absorbed by the white 
man's cultural pattern. 

But the Osages? They were too backward at the turn of 
the century to take the white man's road. Newspapers noted 
for delving into problems confronting the nation bannered 
the opinion that a marvelous transformation was taking place 
among these Indians. Where only a few years before, Osage 
warriors had been scalping people, now they lived in peace 
and had begun to farm land and go to church. It was re- 
markable, the newspapers said, something of which the 
American nation could be justifiably proud. 

But it was not true. The Osages were proud people and 
it had only been superior force that had brought them here 
in the first place. Only the young members of the tribe spoke 
English; the old folks still talked in the ancient tongue, and 
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their voices were low and subdued because they were with- 
out hope. They stayed because they had to, because the great 
expanses of land had been eaten up by farms, and because 
on all sides, the structure of the white man's civilization 
hemmed them in. The white man called it a home; they 
called it a cage. 

In 1904, the Dawes Commission completed a tribal roll 
and everybody was represented on the White Man's paper. 
It was a good step, designed eventually to turn the Osages 
away from the idea that land was everybody's property and 
lead them into the concept of each man owning his own plot 
of ground. Dutifully, the Osages had lined up to see the little 
marks go onto the paper that made them a part of this thing 
they did not understand. 

It was at this point, midway in the fourth act of this ele- 
mental drama, that the deus ex machina was set into opera- 
tion. If the Indians had longed for a Messiah that would 
come to lead them into the glories of the past, they were 
frustrated. But what happened next was to offer them the 
dubious glories of a rich future. 

Oil! 

Fountains and pools of the rich, black liquid lay beneath 
these acres the white man had given them, like a foundation 
of pure gold. 

Overnight, they were the wealthiest people in the world, 
heirs of a financial kingdom that seemed inexhaustible. 

A hint of the riches to come had been given when a well 
had produced in Bartlesville in 1897, ^ ut & was insufficiently 
potent to give men any idea of the vast riches that lay here 
in the Osage country. 
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John Stink was one of the Osages who became millionaires 
when oil came in, and his story is one of the strangest in his- 
tory, and at the same time, one typical of the savage's reac- 
tion to sudden wealth. 

His early history is rooted only in legend, for the Osages 
were not meticulous historians, especially with the lives of 
men Ifik.e John Stink who were born to ignominy and ele- 
vated to prominence only through a quirk of fate. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he was born in the woods of the north 
and came down to Oklahoma with the last migration of his 
people. His Osage name was Hotokinoie, which meant 
"Roaring Thunder," but it must have been wishful thinking 
on the part of those who had tacked the name to him. 

"Roaring Thunder" implies a certain solemn fury, and an 
atmospheric dignity that was definitely lacking in John 
Stink. He was not the glorified figure of an Indian that still 
rides in paintings depicting the Old West. Nor did he have 
the qualities that made a good warrior. He was short and 
barrel-chested with a massive head that was too big in pro- 
portion to the rest of his short body. And he was inclined 
toward a solitary laziness that pushed him to fish along 
shaded riverbanks, and roam the woods around Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, with his pack of hounds. 

This inclination was not entirely the fault of heredity, for 
something had happened to John Stink to make him shun 
the company of men. At sometime during his early life, he 
had contracted a disease which left pits in his face and en- 
dowed him with a foul odor that was unbearable to other hu- 
mans. When the disease struck him, John Stink left his 
people and went to live alone in the woods. The only thing 
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that kept the disease from being fatal was his almost in- 
stinctive yearning to roll in the warm mud on the bank of a 
river. The mud caked on his body as he baked beneath the 
warm sun, easing his pain and sapping poisons from his 
body. He was left in the ranks of the living but was forever 
marked by the offensive odor that he carried with him. His 
new name followed as a logical consequence. 

John Stink was present to be counted when the tribal rolls 
were compiled, but his presence in town was only a brief 
one, and once he had registered, he fled back into the woods 
with his hound pack yapping around him. 

Winter came, and blizzards hit the Osage country with 
one of the severest snowstorms in recorded history. Many of 
the Osages were delighted to see it as it reminded them of 
winters in their old homes. They trooped into the dazzling 
whiteness of the woods to hunt rabbits. One pack of hunters 
discovered something else. As the party approached the 
lean-to, they could hear hounds whining for something to 
eat. One of the hunters investigated and found John Stink 
lying on his pallet, covered by a thin blanket of snow, ap- 
parently frozen solid. The keen nose of the Osage could 
catch no smell of the live John Stink, and to all appearances, 
this outcast, this misfit had seen his last sunrise. 

John Stink was buried in typical Osage fashion, sitting 
up in a crypt of loose rocks, and after a short period of re- 
quired mourning, he was promptly forgotten. 

But John Stink was not a man to be so easily discarded. 
By some odd circumstance, he was not dead. Perhaps it had 
been his long association with the extremes of nature that 
had endowed his body with qualities of endurance lacking 
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in his fellows; nevertheless, he thawed out and kicked his 
tomb away from him. He was a simple man, and apparently 
as ignorant in some ways as a rock. His first thought was of 
food for himself and his dogs. Once these necessities had 
been taken care of, he went into town. 

He caused bedlam. To be truthful, the Indians took the 
news of his resurrection much more calmly than did the 
white men. The Osages believed in spirits, and as they knew 
John Stink to be dead, he was nothing more than a non- 
vengeful ghost that would not harm them in any way. They 
ignored him. But the white men could not ignore him. After 
his death, John Stink's name had been removed from the 
tribal rolls, and now that he was alive once again, this con- 
tradictory evidence had to be examined before he could be 
declared alive. A committee was drawn up. Their examina- 
tion did not take long. One whiff of the odoriferous Indian 
and they were convinced. John Stink was indeed alive. 

Something had happened to John Stink. Perhaps it was 
the experience with death, and perhaps it was the kindness 
displayed by the white men in recognizing him as alive, 
therefore eligible for government benefits again, that 
brought him out of the hills and into the society of man 
much more frequently than he ever had. 

John Stink walkecl the streets of Pawhuska, but more 
often he lay down on a warm sidewalk and fell fast asleep, 
with his menagerie of hounds sprawling around him. At first, 
it was with good humor that the citizens of the town stepped 
over the bodies of the hounds and the sleeping Indian. But 
one day, a booted foot accidentally descended on a tail, and 
with the savage reflexes of an animal aroused, the dog had 
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its teeth in the leg of the man before the offending foot 
could be removed. 

A constable called on John Stink and told him that it 
was perfectly all right for him to sleep on the sidewalks, but 
from this time forward, his dogs would have to remain in 
the woods, John Stink nodded and pretended to understand, 
but he did not. After all, the dogs were his best friends and 
they followed him of their own free will so he could not gov- 
ern where they went. If they wanted to stay in the woods, 
they would stay there without being told to. If they wanted 
to trail into town after him, that was their own business. 

So the next time John Stink appeared fast asleep on the 
sidewalk, his dogs, of their own volition, sprawled out with 
him. The constable was notified, and with the cold-blooded 
righteousness of the law supporting him, he raised his rifle 
and put a bullet through the brain of the nearest dog. 

John Stink awoke immediately, and when he saw what 
had happened, he cradled the bleeding and lifeless carcass 
in his arms, and unlike his stoic forebearers, wept profusely. 
From that time on, he did not come into town again, except 
to draw his rations. 

After that, John Stink had one attribute that was his ex- 
clusively. Among the primitives of the Osage tribe, he be- 
came the most primitive. He haunted the forest in his hunt- 
ing, if a heavy-footed man followed by a pack of baying 
hounds can be said to haunt. He let his hair grow until it 
was a tangled mat, and went so long without speaking that 
he almost lost the gift of coherent speech. And yet, if those 
who knew of him in those days can be believed, he was not 
unhappy. For one thing, nothing controlled John Stink ex- 
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cept the nature of the outdoors, and no man ever had a bet- 
ter master. 

It was entirely possible that John Stink might have lived 
the rest of his days in peace, except for one thing, the coming 
of oil. It gushed in and immediately John Stink, along with 
his brother Osages, became a rich man overnight. All of the 
money from oil went to the Osages in proportion to the 
number of headrights that they owned. For instance, if a 
wife died, her husband inherited her headright and the 
money due it. In John Stink's case, he inherited headrights 
from unheard of relatives who had signed the government 
rolls quite late in life, then had expired to leave their wealth 
to this indigent Indian. 

Peculiarly, in the white man's eyes, John Stink took the 
news of the money quite calmly and asked for absolutely 
nothing. If he wanted for anything, nothing in his face re- 
vealed it. Instead, he returned to the hills. So he was declared 
incompetent and a guardian was appointed to administer his 
affairs that included an income said to be over nine hundred 
dollars a day. But even the guardian was baffled by John 
Stink. Money like that coming to a man was enough to make 
him soar to the heights of luxury, and it was only natural 
to assume that John Stink would abandon poverty. Or if 
John Stink proved to be the frugal type, he could invest the 
money and live off the interest. But all of this presupposed 
awareness on John Stink's part was false because John Stink 
could neither understand nor grasp the concept of wealth. 
If the money was actually his, he made no signs of knowing 
it. 

He was as oblivious to his wealth as he was to the passing 
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of time. To him there was no world war that aroused the 
passions of men against the Kaiser and the brutal Huns. 
There was only the change of seasons that froze the creeks 
with a thin icecap and thawed once again in the spring. 

However, the guardian was a conscientious man who 
could not bear to see a man like John Stink living in aban- 
doned poverty when he could have all of the comforts of life. 
So as administrator of the money, he ordered a house built 
for the Indian. He put in all the latest innovations with hard- 
wood floors and a good tight roof. Inside, the trappings were 
almost Spartan in their simplicity, but he knew that he 
could never tempt John Stink away from the woods with 
plush furnishings. 

John Stink looked at the house, and when he was asked 
what more he would like to have done, he pointed at the 
door and stated that his dogs could not get in. So a swinging 
door was installed, and the guardian was most happy that 
John Stink had taken an interest in the house. It hinted that 
it might be easier to move John Stink out of the wilderness 
than he had anticipated. But once the house, in all of its 
modern glory, was ready to be moved into, the Indian shied 
away. After all, he had been asked for suggestions about the 
house, but in his mind, there was still no connection between 
him and the hardwood floors. 

Finally a compromise was effected, and the guardian was 
pleased to find that John Stink would accept a hardwood 
floor in his lean-to. But the Indian found the floor uncom- 
fortable once it had been installed, and when night came, he 
would always take his blanket out into the open and sleep 
on the soft, friendly ground. 
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During the twenties, as more white men moved into 
Pawhuska, John Stink became a legend, a crazy story of a 
warped Indian who was fantastically rich, yet resisted any 
advances of civilization. Smell or not, John Stink had many 
offers of marriage from very desirable women who offered to 
make a good home for him. Promoters and salesmen combed 
the woods for him, for here was the easiest mark in the his- 
tory of business. Here was that rara avis, a rich man who had 
absolutely nothing. But both the women and the salesmen 
met a stone wall. John Stink seemed to understand nothing, 
even when the interpreter patiently explained what these 
people wanted with him. 

But if all of man's efforts could not civilize John Stink, 
nature evidently decided to try. John was growing old dur- 
ing the twenties and his long exposure to the wind, the sun, 
the heat and cold was beginning to tell on him. 

One winter, a Sioux couple, Mr. and Mrs. Whirlwind 
Soldier from the Dakotas had been visiting friends near 
Pawhuska, and as they made their way through the snow 
toward the road and their car, they heard a cry from the 
woods, like the whimpering of a sick animal. Deciding to 
investigate, they came upon a frightening scene. A short, 
emaciated man lay in the snow, his eyes catching in the re- 
flected light of their lantern, a strange moan of pain and fear 
welling from his throat. Bundling him up in their blankets, 
they carried him to their car and into town. 

In the next few months, John Stink was under the care of 
a doctor who attempted to restore vitality to the aging body, 
but he was not sure that he could cure the ravages of many 
years of exposure and disease that had eaten into the body of 
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the old man. But John Stink fooled them all and lived. 
When he emerged from the illness, the foul odor had left 
him and a transformation had taken place. Perhaps it was 
because of the fact that these people had taken him in when 
he was near death, or maybe it was because of something 
that had wedged in his mind during that period of time when 
he lay so close to death but in any event, he displayed a warm- 
ness toward these people of his own race, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whirlwind Soldier. 

In his own way, like a convict emerging from a prison and 
blinking his eyes at the brilliance of the sunlight, John Stink 
began to grope his way into civilization. He became great 
friends with the Whirlwind Soldiers and when they were 
appointed his guardians, he was very pleased that they were 
to be his guides in this mysterious world of the white man's 
progress. 

Strangely enough, when he emerged, it was the little 
things that impressed him most. When he saw his first toilet, 
he stood flipping the porcelain handle and listening to the 
gurgling water for hours, just like a child. He took his first 
bath in a bathtub and his first ride in an automobile and was 
delighted at his first circus. Somehow, a portion of the clouds 
that had obscured his world slipped away for a time, and the 
sunlight of full realization poked through the savage haze. 
He was by nature very gentle and very humble and even 
when he realized that there was money at his disposal he 
could not bring himself to spend it, "but because of an awe 
of money that persisted until the day he died and not be- 
cause of any stinginess, for children of nature are never 
stingy. Money, to him, was a miracle worker, a medicine 
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man. It could do anything for him, and because of its power, 
he hesitated to touch it. 

In the thirties, he had moved into a house which was 
open to his dogs as well as his friends, and he had many of 
both. It was not surprising that so many of his friends were 
children. They swarmed about him and they liked him im- 
mensely. He bounced them on his knee and told them stories 
of the forest children in the animal world, and he was dead 
serious in his stories. He related the myths of the Osages in 
a hushed voice as if he knew them to be true. 

When John Stink discovered Christmas, he was enrap- 
tured by the idea. His house sprouted a Christmas tree that 
was decorated at least once a month for a party at which 
John Stink bestowed presents on all of his young friends. 
As one of the children, who has grown to maturity now, said, 
"It was always Christmas at John Stink's house/' 

But in May of 1936, the story of John Stink came to an 
end and he died for the second time and this time for good. 
He was buried as a Christian, and his grave was piled deep 
with flowers that came from his friends. In his own way, 
John Stink proved that it could be done, these things that 
the newspapermen and the magazine men said were impos- 
sible. He had come through approximately ninety years 
chronologically, but a millennium spiritually. He had started 
as a savage and ended as a highly loved citizen. The very name 
"John Stink" was once a jeer and a rebuttal; but by the time 
he died, it had become a symbol over the West of man's 
ability to do anything in a lifetime. A great tribute was paid 
to the man in a simple yet effective way: when Osage par- 
ents began to name their sons John Stink, in the hope that 
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they might emulate the good spirit of the man who came out 
of the grave to fulfill his destiny. 

But as John Stink's story depends on that mysterious in- 
gredient in his character that blinded him to the benefits of 
money, there were others of his brethren who were dazzled 
by the new wealth and who lavished it on the world with 
amazing generosity and gullibility. 

One of the characters of western folklore that has per- 
sisted into the present is the rich Indian with long braids 
stretching down from beneath a tall silk hat, and a long, 
black cigar sticking from tight lips. Many tourists coming 
into the West still look for this symbol of oil in the land of 
the red man, and if they look long enough, they sometimes 
find it. For the Indian who came into sudden riches in the 
early days was, for the most part, easily impressed by all of 
these things that were given to him on a silver platter. To 
many of them, this was another beneficent gift bestowed on 
them by an Indian policy that had robbed them of their 
independence and traded a form of financial security for it. 
So when money came, they were quick to buy anything that 
salesmen offered them. 

As the top hat was one symbol of wealth, the greatest and 
most significant was the Cadillac. Since the beginnings of 
oil in the twentieth century, a Cadillac has been the epitome 
of power and success, and the Indians were quick to learn 
from their white brothers. The Cadillac salesmen in north- 
eastern Oklahoma deluged the factory with orders. But these 
Indians were not ordinary buyers who conformed to the 
conservative trend that had made Cadillac the symbol of 
automotive dignity for years. They did not want black 
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cars. They wanted machines painted the colors of the rain- 
bow in eye-dazzling combinations that would cause nausea 
in a sensitive artist. What was more, they had money to pay 
for their whims. They bought Cadillacs by the dozens and 
they tried to outdo each other in their color schemes. 
The prize winner was a deep scarlet Cadillac with purple 
trim. 

In one store, the car dealer had exhausted his stock in less 
than three days and all he had left was a large hearse with 
roll-down curtains in the back. Being enterprising, he con- 
vinced an elderly Indian that here was the latest fashion in 
automobiles, and in less than a week, the Osage appeared on 
the streets, sitting in a rocking chair in the back of the 
hearse, smoking a cigar and peering through the rectangular 
windows at his envious friends. Needless to say, even hearses 
had a good sale after that. 

But the Indians knew little of these fancy machines and 
it was only a miracle that mayhem did not breed on the 
sandy roads of the hills. More than one Indian started with 
a full tank of gas and roared with an open throttle through 
the countryside, barely missing frightened pedestrians, and 
stopping only when the tank was empty because the sales- 
man had told them nothing of a pedal called the brake. One 
Indian loaded his family in the back seat of a car and roared 
off down the road with his family enjoying the leaping 
countryside through the rear windows. However, when his 
gas gave out, the Indian was surprised and, climbing out of 
the car, began to beat the back fender with a stick, trying to 
make the iron mule move. 

A farmer coming down the road saw the trouble the In- 
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dian was having and after finding out what was wrong with 
the car, shook his head sadly. 

"Car, him dead/' grunted the white man. "You must 
bury it." 

The Indian nodded gravely, sighing at, the thought of 
constructing a tomb big enough for the machine. 

"You, me friends/' the farmer continued. "I take car and 
bury 'em." 

With a burst of joy, the Indian unloaded his family and 
trooped down the road, leaving the farmer with the easiest 
three thousand dollars he had ever earned. 

It has always been a pity that wisdom does not come hand 
in hand with riches, and it was much more so with the In- 
dians. They were cozened, swindled, high-pressured into 
every conceivable fraudulent scheme. Never did they seem 
to mind. They accepted it philosophically. They bought 
huge pipe organs and left them outside shacks with doors 
too small to admit the intricate mechanism that had played 
such beautiful music under the skilled fingers of a musician 
salesman. They bought washing machines that the Indian 
women used in the same manner that they used tubs, stick- 
ing a washboard into the open mouth of the machine, and 
applying arm power to replace the magic of electricity that 
had strangely disappeared once they carted the machine 
home. Every conceivable type of expensive mechanism was 
left to rust under the rains of spring and corrode beneath 
the dust-laden winds of summer. Millions of dollars came in 
and millions of dollars went out and everybody appeared to 
be happy. 

However, there were some frugal souls among the Indians 
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who learned early that money once spent cannot be regained. 
One of these, a small middle-aged man named Charlie, lived 
near Muskogee. He had married into the Osage tribe and had 
hit the jackpot. With news of his good fortune came word 
from all of his relatives that they were coming to live with 
him. 

Charlie disappeared. When he returned, his eyes were 
bleary from a long orgy that hinted at drink and women. He 
informed his relatives with a sad face that he had succumbed 
to temptation and that his money was gone. Deeply sad- 
dened, his relatives all left to go home, muttering dire impre- 
cations against Charlie's lack of consideration for them. 

But Charlie had more wisdom than they gave him credit 
for. His bleary eyes came from slicing an onion before he ap- 
peared before his relatives. His money lay in various banks 
over the Southwest, all of it drawing good interest, and all 
of it safe from the voracious appetites of his hungry relatives. 

Oil had done all of this. It had civilized John Stink in a 
roundabout way, and it had brought chaos and security to 
various individuals, depending on their own personalities. 
And to an Osage named Laughing Horse,' it brought both. 

Laughing Horse was a young man when oil began to make 
him a rich man and he had already gone a long way on the 
white man's road. He had taken the white man's God as a 
member of the Baptist Church. He had even married his 
wife under the auspicies of that institution and both of his 
children, age four and six respectively, were legal in both the 
eyes of God and the government. He was what the Indian 
agent called a progressive Indian, tall and straight and pos- 
sessed of a high school education and a frugal nature. He 
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neither beat his wife nor drank to excess. He farmed sixty 
acres of wheat and tended a vegetable patch, and his money 
was in the bank where it drew a good rate of interest and 
gave him a feeling of confidence. Once in a while, he put on 
his feathers and went to a powwow where he danced the old 
dances around a throbbing drum, and felt a spark of the old 
blood in him, but all in all, he was far along the white man's 
road. 

One evening when he came home from the fields to sup- 
per, he found his wife (whose Christian name was Anna- 
belle) in tears. As an Indian, he found tears in a woman's 
eyes most unbecoming. But as a husband, he was concerned 
over his wife's grief. 

"It was those men/' she complained in a soft voice, so 
as not to disturb the children. 

"What men?" he asked with his mouth full of stewed 
chicken. 

"Those oilmen." She choked back her tears and went on 
to explain that oilmen had come to the house while he was 
down by the creekbank on the far side of their land, and 
informed her that they intended to drilL 

"So?" he asked, spearing a potato with his fork. "It means 
more money for us." 

"We don't need any more money. We get along fine." 
Her voice was full of a fearful protest. "I talked to Mary 
Crazy Tree and she said that they make a lot of racket." 

"Who?" 

"The oilmen and their machines. They make a lot of 
racket." 

"Maybe," he said, contemplating whether he should try to 
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down another piece of squaw bread. "But this is our land. 
This ain't communal land. We bought this sixty, and if 
there's oil, why it'll mean a lot more money/' He decided to 
risk the extra piece of squaw bread, and spreading wild 
honey on it, he wolfed it down. 

"Youll see/' she sniffed. 

'Til see what?" 

"Nothing/' and her voice told him that the conversation 
was over, but that she would not forget it. 

For a long time after he went to bed that night, he 
thought about all this extra money that they would have, 
now that the oilmen had decided to take advantage of their 
royalties on his land and sink a well. He was sure that there 
was oil here, maybe just underneath the surface, waiting for 
something sharp to break the tension of the earth's crust, 
like an arrow pricking a balloon. He looked over at his wife. 
In the pale moonlight spilling through the window, he saw 
the rounded curves of her breasts and the soft light that 
seemed to be absorbed into the glowing coppery-colored 
skin of her body. She pitched uneasily, and he knew that she 
must be dreaming, perhaps as a result of their conversation. 
That meant that tomorrow morning she would be sullen 
and disagreeable unless he did something. It was his duty. 
Reaching out, he cupped her breasts in his palms and pulled 
her to him, then began to make love to her, very slowly so 
as not to wake the children. The exciting thought of all that 
money spread over the back of his mind, doubling his en- 
joyment. 

It is to be said to Laughing Horse's credit, that the next 
day he was very kind to Annabelle, consenting to spend an 
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extra hour with her when his conscience nagged at him to 
go out to the fields. She grew very lonely, even with the chil- 
dren to break the monotony, and occasionally he lent him- 
self for a time to listen to her talk and to be kind to her. 

But as she chatted on about Majy Crazy Tree's blanket 
and the high prices, his mind flipped over to more interesting 
things. He thought about what he would do with the tre- 
mendous amount of money that would come in with oil 
located on his property, and he could find nothing that he 
wanted except a new set of feathers imported from Arizona. 
He wanted real eagle feathers with their tips dipped in silver, 
and bead work so fancy that it would set minds aflame with 
envy at the powwows. So thoroughly was his mind immersed 
in his dream of feathers, that he entirely ignored the point 
that Annabelle made. 

"So you see?" she said. "I got to have more money. Prices 
is going up. The kids need winter clothes and I could use a 
few myself/' 

He came to with a start and realized that she had begun 
na gg* n g k about money again. Usually when these con- 
versations started, he stood up and walked out of the house 
into the peaceful silence of the fields. But today he felt tired 
with no inclination to do much work, despite his conscience, 
and thus he paid the price of remaining. 

"We can't afford nothing right now/' 

"What?" she said incredulously. "What?" She looked at 
his face with an open-mouthed expression of awe at such a 
bald-faced lie. "We ain't got it? What we got in the bank?" 

"I don't know," he said truthfully. Each day some new 
amount came in and he could never keep track of the totals. 
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"We had a hundred thousand last week, near abouts. 
Whafd you spend it f or, if we ain't got it? What'd you spend 
it for?" 

She had begun to close in on him, and when he felt 
pressed, he also felt angry. "What you want to know for?" 
he snapped. "Money's a man's business. What you got to 
do with it?" 

"These is your kids," she said vehemently. "That's what 
I got to do with it." 

"Well," he said. "I ain't going to touch that money in 
the bank. For nothing, I ain't going to touch it." 

"What about all this money going to come in from the 
new wells? What you going to do with that?" 

"I ain't decided. We ain't always going to be young. That 
money's going to come in mighty handy when we can't work 
no more." 

She clapped the palm of her hand to her forehead in a 
gesture of desperation. "We ain't going to live that long 
unless we got winter clothes. These is your kids. Are you 
going to let them freeze just so all that money can rot in the 
bank?" 

"That's just like you," he said. "That's just like you. Yes- 
terday you was talking about how you didn't want no oil 
wells here. Now you're just itching for them to come in." 
He stood up and retreated through the door, just in time to 
avoid hearing the first tears of the rain that always followed 
their storms. All the way to the field, Laughing Horse ground 
his teeth and muttered about the extravagances of all women. 
So they had a hundred thousand dollars in the bank. So 
what? A hundred thousand wasn't even a drop in the bucket 
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compared to what he wanted to have in the bank. There was 
no sense spending money foolishly. Maybe he would give 
Annab^Jle some money when the new wells came in. That 
would please her, and maybe it would stop her nagging. 

He thought more and more about the money as the oil 
crews moved onto one corner of his land and began to sink 
a test well He would have liked to go over and watch them, 
but his conscience insisted that he get the ground plowed 
for the winter wheat before he relaxed enough to watch the 
drilling operations, and he nearly always followed his con- 
science. He followed the bobbing rumps of the mules, con- 
scious of the sunlight gleaming on silver metal and the splut- 
ter of a steam engine. With every foot that the drill went 
into the ground, Laughing Horse felt that additional riches 
were drawing just that much closer. 

He hurried to finish his plowing, and once he was done, 
he began to hang around the rig, talking with the men and 
making sure that everything was going along all right. Of all 
the men that concentrated on this one hole in the ground, 
Laughing Horse was the most anxious, and his face took on 
the appearance of a wrinkled, worried mask. 

"You think you're going to hit something down there?" 
he inquired of the driller, a tall, rawboned, redheaded Irish- 
man named Malone. 

"Unless we run into a layer of rubber rock/' said Malone, 
winking at his men. "That rubber rock sure fouls things up/' 

"Rubber rock?" whispered Laughing Horse. 

"Sure," boomed Malone heartily, happy that he had such 
an impressionable audience. "See?" He tilted one finger and 
bounced it off the horny palm of his hand. "That old drill 
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just hits it and bounces off. Knocks hell out of everything." 

But Laughing Horse saw the secret grins on the faces of 
the men around the derrick and he suspected that he was 
being kidded. 'That ain't so/' he said seriously. "You're kid- 
ding me/' 

'The hell you say, chief/' said Malone. "We just might. 
You never can tell/' He unscrewed the cap on a fruit jar and 
drank deeply of the sloshing liquid. Then he wiped his 
mouth on the sleeve of his denim jacket and handed the 
jar to Laughing Horse. "Drink to it, chief." 

Laughing Horse peered up with crafty eyes. "This ain't 
going to cost me nothing?" 

"Hell, no/' boomed Malone. "When old Malone drinks, 
everybody drinks." He slapped Laughing Horse on the back 
with one long arm, and his long face creased in an effusive 
smile. 

As the fiery liquid steamed down Laughing Horse's throat, 
he began to feel very warm toward this generous Irishman. 
He handed the jar back but Malone insisted that he take 
another one, and before the Indian knew it, he had lost 
count of the number of drinks he had taken. He stopped only 
when there was no more of the fiery liquid in the fruit jar. 

"Good," he burped. "Didn't feel it a bit." With that, he 
toppled over on his face. 

Quite good-naturedly, Malone lifted the lanky Laughing 
Horse as if he had been a keg of nails and started across the 
fields toward the house. Twilight was just setting in, and 
his lungs were filled with the sharp scent of autumn over the 
hills. He began to whistle an old jig, and by the time he was 
close to the house, he had begun to sing. 
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A face appeared at the kitchen window, and a woman 
came running out, an anxious look on her face, her body 
covered by an old burlap wrap-around. 

"Is he dead?" she whispered, looking up at the face of the 
Irishman with such a dreadful expression on her face that 
he broke into laughter. 

"My God, missu, if he's dead, I've been dead for ten 
years." He dumped his limp burden on the back porch and 
propped him up against the sack of potatoes, "No, ma'm. 
Your husband's skunk drunk/' 

"Drunk?" It was apparent that she didn't believe him. 

"Smell of him.'' 

Obediently she leaned over and her nose shivered as it 
caught the pungent odor. 

"Where you want him?" 

She motioned toward the interior of the house, and 
grunting slightly, he put his hands under the armpits of the 
man and began to drag him toward the couch in the small 
front room. He stopped short when he saw the two kids, a 
boy and a girl, peering out from the bedroom door. The 
woman appeared to be embarrassed over having her children 
see their father in such a state and she shooed them back 
and closed the door. 

"I don't know what to do/' she whimpered, once her hus- 
band had been deposited on the couch. 

"Can't do nothing, missus. He'll just have to sleep it off." 

Suddenly Annabelle broke into tears, apparently un- 
nerved by the sight of Laughing Horse's face, and the mouth 
that now opened in a rasping blubbery snore. Malone stood 
by her, temporarily at a loss as to what he should do. He felt 
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like laughing at the situation, the open snoring mouth and 
the wife in tears, but at the same time he knew her great em- 
barrassment was genuine and that he had been responsible 
for giving the Indian the bottle in the first place. 

But there was something else to add to his confusion of 
the moment. He had just noticed that the wrapper around 
the woman had loosened somewhat and that he was staring 
at the slope between her breasts. Hurriedly, he glanced at her 
face to see if she had seen him looking, but she was daubing 
at her eyes with a handkerchief, seeing nothing, except per- 
haps an occasional bleary picture of her husband lying on the 
couch. He continued his hasty inspection of her, and despite 
the fact that he had maligned the squaw men who made up 
to Indian women, he was pleased by the tapering legs, the 
flat stomach and the swell of her bosom. 

"Now, missus/' he said consolingly. "He'll be all right. 
Ain't nothing really wrong with him." 

His words proved to be the key to her emotions. She un- 
locked and, sinking down in an overstuffed chair that had lost 
most of its padding, she poured out the whole bitter story 
of her husband's stinginess, punctuating her narrative with 
bursts of tears. Malone stood by, wondering if he should pat 
her lovely shoulder that by now had worked its way out of 
the burlap, but he decided against it and limited himself to 
a few words of consolation that were thrown in during lulls 
in the storm. 

The evening ended favorably, however, for once she had 
poured out her grievances, she evidently felt some spark 
between them in the same way that a sinning person feels 
warm toward a Father Confessor. Since she had already pre- 
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pared dinner, she invited Malone to eat with her. It was a 
good, hot meal, and only occasionally did the big Irishman 
feel a pang of some alien emotion as he heard the snores of 
Laughing Horse and the scraping whispers of the children 
in the bedroom. 

The whole episode had no aftermath on Laughing Horse's 
part, except that he soundly berated his wife for feeding a 
stranger, as food is almost the same as money. But when he 
learned how much whisky he had drunk, and the price of 
whisky, he felt a little better about the whole affair. He had 
come out approximately seven cents to the good. 

The oil well came in, and with it a new means by which 
Annabelle could nag him. Just because the well had come in 
was no reason that they should run wild. There was certainly 
some way that she could make the children some clothes 
rather than spend good cash money on jackets that would be 
outgrown in no time at all. And as for her, why did she need 
clothes when she never went any place? Was she trying to say 
that he didn't cut enough wood for the stove, that she was 
cold in the winter? As if to solve his whole problem and 
silence her for good, Laughing Horse spent a whole day cut- 
ting hickory wood for the stove, and felt that the large pile 
outside the back door was a personal victory for him. Sur- 
prisingly enough, Annabelle said nothing about it, and 
apparently bore her defeat in grim-lipped silence. 

Within a month, Laughing Horse felt wonderful, as the 
bank reported a balance of four hundred fifty thousand dol- 
lars in their vaults that belonged to him. At the next pow- 
wow, he was the envy of the rest of the dancers with his com- 
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plete set of eagle feathers direct from Arizona. In his hand, he 
held a silver-plated tomahawk. 

But at home all hell broke loose, 

"Why did you go and buy something like that?" wept his 
wife. "Why'd you have to go and do it?" 

"I invested it," muttered Laughing Horse, "Why, with 
real eagle feathers, I can get paid for dancing at Chamber 
of Commerce meetings. Why, I can't think of nobody 
around here that's got real eagle feathers." 

"You take them back/ 7 she wailed. "You get your money 
back," 

"I couldn't get half what I give/ 7 he retorted. "And I don't 
give nothing away unless I get money for it. Nothing." 

"That oil's ruining the land up on the comer, spreading 
a big slush pit, ruining our land," she accused. "But you 
don't care." 

"Not as long as they're paying," concluded Laughing 
Horse triumphantly. "Not as long as they're paying." He 
picked up his silver-plated tomahawk and admired the 
smooth surface of it. "And that's a fact," he mumbled, his 
mind already turning a cold side to any further argument. 

The next day when Laughing Horse started toward the 
fields to repair some broken fences, he was surprised to see 
Malone coming across the field toward the house. Since the 
whisky episode, he had arrived at a friendly feeling toward 
this tall Irishman, but both of them had work to do and 
there was little time for conversation on light subjects. For 
that reason, he was not anxious to spend much time talking 
this morning. 
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"Hey, chief/' yelled Malone, running slightly to catch up 
with him. 

"I got work to do," grumbled Laughing Horse. 

"This is important/' said Malone. "Wondered if you 
would like to pick up a little extra money." 

The sound of the word "money" always sweetened the 
disposition of the Indian, and he stopped and put the heavy 
roll of barbed wire on the ground. "Well," he said. "I might 
be. I just might be." 

"I like you," said the Irishman, smiling. "That's the rea- 
son I wanted you to get in on this. I can't make any money 
out of it myself, but I figgered that maybe you could. And 
after all, I says to myself that there wouldn't be a man in the 
world who would appreciate it more than you would." 

"I might," repeated Laughing Horse, looking sideways out 
of his eyes at the face of the Irishman. For some reason, he 
didn't trust him. 

"All you got to do is go down to Tuba and look up a man 
name of Jones, lease dealer there. Now he's been trying to 
sell leases on an old broken-down, good-for-nothing place 
near Muskogee for a long time now, but nobody's interested 
in it. Now just two blocks away from this Jones fellow, 
there's a man named Klein who's looking for leases on the 
place Jones has got." 

Laughing Horse shook his head. "How come Jones don't 
sell 'em to Klein?" 

"They don't know each other, see?" Winking broadly, he 
nudged the Indian in the ribs. 

"Then how come you don't do it yourself?" said Laughing 
Horse. 
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"Cause Jones hates my guts, that's why. And because I 
ain't got a red cent. I throw my money around/ 7 

"How come you want to let me do it?" 

Malone slapped him on the back. "Because you're my 
friend, chief. That's why." 

Laughing Horse said he'd think about it. 

And he did. It preyed on his mind as nothing had in a 
long time, and the thought of all that easy money spurred 
his imagination. After all, there was no reason why he 
shouldn't use a little of his money to make money, and by 
shrewd trading he might have a million dollars someday. 
There was just no telling what a man could do if he used 
his head. And there was another powwow only a week away. 
He thought about the looks on the faces of the other men 
as he told them about his shrewd deal and the profit he had 
made. All of them would be quite envious of him. 

That very night he went down to Tulsa and following the 
directions provided him by Malone first located the office of 
the man named Klein, a short familiar-looking fellow with 
a leathery face. As it happened, Klein was working late, and 
it only took Laughing Horse a few minutes to find that Klein 
would be willing to pay twenty thousand dollars for a hun- 
dred and sixty acres of leases if they were in the right place. 
He wanted to know if Laughing Horse held any leases in the 
area. 

"Maybe," said Laughing Horse, shrewdly. "Maybe." 

He then went to see the man named Jones who worked 
in a dump of an office with peeling paper on the walls and 
floors littered with cigar butts. Laughing Horse started his 
interrogation very slowly, asking if the man had any leases 
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in the Muskogee area and finally worked his way around to 
the particular piece of ground that he wanted. It took them 
three hours to agree on a price. 

But Laughing Horse considered his time well spent. By 
the time he left the office, he had procured the leases for 
ten thousand dollars, the cash to be delivered shortly. He 
was so happy over his good fortune that his head was clear 
despite the foul taint of cigar smoke that caught in his flar- 
ing nostrils. Even as he got home and crawled into bed 
beside his sleeping wife, the smell of cigar smoke was still 
strong in his nostrils, 

As it happened, he was unable to get back into Tulsa until 
shortly before the powwow a week later. He drew ten thou- 
sand dollars out of the bank, and within an hour, he had 
purchased the leases. He hurried over to Klein's office, but 
unfortunately Klein was not there, and a note on the door 
said that he would not be back until ten that evening. As 
much as he hated to, Laughing Horse went to the powwow 
early, intending to come back and see Klein when he re- 
turned at ten. 

After he had donned his feathers and gone out to the 
open circle in the hills, he began to feel apprehensive as well 
as a trifle disappointed. After all, he had looked forward 
to telling these men about his shrewd deal, and now the deal 
wasn't quite completed, and he didn't want to brag until 
he had the money in his pocket. 

A big campfire burned in the clearing and already the 
dancing had started. The drum was throbbing into the night 
and the group of singers around the drum sent their high 
wailed chants into the cool night air. Laughing Horse began 
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to dance, feeling the bells on his feet jangle as his feet 
caught the rhythm of the soldier dance. 

A few white spectators lingered on the side of the large 
circle smoking and watching the dances, and Laughing 
Horse was certain that they were impressed by his feathers. 
He wanted to go over to them and explain that these feath- 
ers that stood out from his headdress and formed perfect 
circles on his arms were eagle feathers and not turkey feath- 
ers like the rest of the dancers wore. After an hour, even 
the elation of the dancing left him and he moved off 
into the darkness and sat down on a log, his head in his 
hands. 

The twin beams of an old car poked through the dark- 
ness and he recognized the ancient Ford belonging to Jake 
Crazy Tree, a tall stringy Indian who didn't even own any 
feathers. He had to dance in a pair of white man's pants, 
or without them, depending where the dancing was held. 
Jake got out of the car and came over to sit down on the 
log beside Laughing Horse. He had a bottle in his hand 
and he took a long swig without speaking, then thrust it out 
to Laughing Horse. 

The liquor tasted good, and after a couple of drinks, 
Laughing Horse began to feel better. His disappointment 
began to melt in a cloud of elation. 

"I made ten thousand dollars today/ 7 he said to Jake. 

Jake nodded glumly, and for a minute Laughing Horse 
thought that his friend had not heard what he had said. 

"I made ten thousand dollars today/' he repeated. 

"I seen your new car/' said Jake Crazy Tree, glumly. 
"Now my wife wants one. You ain't smart, that's what/' He 
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was a little drunk. "Pretty soon, every wife wants a new 
car and you started it." 

"What new car?" Laughing Horse took another drag at 
the bottle. "I ain't got no new car." 

"I seen it," Jake said. "I seen Annabelle waving at me, 
and the kids waved at me, just as I was coming here. I seen 
the new car just a few minutes ago. You can't spoof me." 

"Where?" said Laughing Horse. "You're crazy." 

"Over on the highway. Just a few minutes ago. You 
passed me coming out here, that's what. Give me the bot- 
tle." 

But Laughing Horse was deep in thought and suddenly 
he jumped up and dashed off toward his old Ford pickup. 
Feathers and all he leaped in and pressed the starter, then 
roared down the road toward home. Behind him, Jake Crazy 
Tree stood in the middle of a cloud of dust, yelling for 
him to bring back the bottle. 

The house was dark as he drove into the yard, and off in 
the distance he could see the string of lights on the derrick 
like a gigantic Christmas tree and the sound of the pump 
pulsed through his ears. He started yelling the minute he 
hit the front porch, and he only stopped yelling when he 
found the note pinned to the divan. 

You dont nede to look for me. I have run off with Malon. 
I have took the kids. We took some milk for the kids. 
Here is the money for it. 

And on the arm of the chair was the silver glint of a quar- 
ter. Laughing Horse was stunned. He sat down and began 
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:o drink, trying to figure out why she had run away, and 
;uddenly, like a monstrous shape looming in his mind the 
answer hit him. Running out to the car he drove into Tulsa 
with his foot floorboarding the accelerator. As he dashed 
into the building he almost scared the night elevator op- 
erator out of his wits. He was a wild Indian now, and he 
was even wilder when he finally understood what the ele- 
vator boy was trying to tell him. 

"Mr. Klein up in three-oh-four cleaned everything out this 
afternoon. He ain't in this building no more, I don't know 
where he went/ 7 

And in that moment, something broke in Laughing 
Horse's mind and he reverted to savagery. A lust for blood 
filled him, a lust for the blood of the man Malone who had 
arranged all of this just to take his wife away from him, and 
what was even worse, ten thousand dollars as well By the 
time he arrived back at the house, the whisky was burning 
at his mind, encouraging and feeding the hate that coursed 
through him. Tilting the bottle, he found it empty. He 
hurled it through a window glass, then began to weave his 
way out the door and across the fields toward the glitter- 
ing derrick that rose into the night. 

His hand clutched the silver-plated tomahawk and the 
bells on his feet jangled as he staggered through the night 
across the fields. Somehow, Malone was still associated with 
this derrick in his mind, and Laughing Horse felt powerful 
enough to tear the steel girders apart with his bare hands 
after he had first taken the scalp from this traitor. He 
opened his mouth and gave a loud and terrifying whoop that 
somehow broke in the center and fell in fading moan. 
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The night breeze hit his bare body and ruffled the feathers 
slightly, and the tomahawk trembled in his upraised hand. 
The lights blurred in his eyes, and as he topped a rise, shim- 
mered in the surface of what looked to be a lake. But Laugh- 
ing Horse did not see, nor did he care. He plunged into the 
slush pit east of the well and began to stagger across it, yell- 
ing loudly for the blood of the white man. He stumbled once 
and when he picked himself up he was covered with an oily 
scum that blinded his eyes and clogged his nose. He stum- 
bled blindly on, splashing through the mud and the oil that 
came to his knees, then fell again. He tried to get up, but his 
arms and legs would not obey the commands from his brain, 
and the darkness and the evil smell swept over him and 
dragged him down. 

The next morning, they found him dead in the slush pit, 
with the genuine eagle feathers torn from his bonnet, leav- 
ing a trail across the lake of oil to his body. 

The coroner called it accidental death. 

With the first money from her dead husband's estate, 
Annabelle Laughing Horse bought winter clothes for her 
kids, even though the first greenness of spring was beginning 
to stagger up into the oil fields. 

So the Indians suffered and survived, both from their ig- 
norance, their wild spending and their cupidity. Another 
generation came, and with the passing of the old folks, the 
white man's way became more firmly entrenched in the lives 
of the Indians. 

Now the wealth of the Indians is carefully controlled and 
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is being translated into education and comfort, enlighten- 
ment and progress. But some of the old, old Indians who can 
remember back before the beginning of the white man's 
road are a trifle sad, and long for the good old days when life 
was a simple matter of survival and there were no oil wells 
to frighten the animals from the forests and the hills. 




8- 

PEANUT TO THE ACRE- 
OIL AND THE FARMER 

When the settler farmers first came into the 
American Southwest, they were faced with 
the difficulties confronting any pioneers entering virgin ter- 
ritory. For nature has never yet prepared a field for planting, 
and in many places over the Southwest, she seemed deter- 
mined that no man should sink a plow into the soil until he 
had paid the price. That fee was exacted in backs that ached 
to the breaking point, and in streams of sweat that watered 
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the soil. Giant hulks of trees crashed to the ground and their 
stumps smouldered for days, fed on a diet of fiery coals by 
farmers determined to kill the last flicker of life oozing up 
from the deep taproots. In the vast acres of the prairie coun- 
try, there were huge rocks to be unburied and carted away 
before a man could hope to live off the soil. 

The inviolate fields were raped by sharp plows, and native 
grasses went under to provide nourishment for the roots of 
cotton and wheat. As the years passed, the restless wind and 
the hungry rains ate at the land, alternately nibbling at it in 
little puffs of dust and gouging deep cuts through the fertile 
top soil into the clay beneath. Eventually, when a piece of 
land would no longer support crops, a farmer moved on. 
There was plenty of land. It spread from horizon to horizon, 
as endless as the pattern of sunlight and darkness. 

It was the passing of the years that made men suffer, for 
eventually there were too many farmers to exist on the re- 
maining good land. So it came to pass, that there were men 
in the beginning of the twentieth century who were tied 
down to tracts of poor and sandy land. What they thought 
of their farms is revealed in their folklore. 

"It was so poor, it wouldn't raise a peanut to the acre/' 
said some. "The animals was so skinny, a dog had to lean 
'gainst a fence post to get enough strength to bark ... So 
poor, it took three quails to say 'Bob White/ " 

They joked about the wind and the heat and the dust, 
and if their folk jests were strong, they still could not express 
the true feelings of many of the farmers. A man who lives 
close to poverty and stares hunger in the face does not com- 
plain to those who share his misery. So they began the long 
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and futile process of trying to squeeze life out of land that 
had already given itself to the wind and the rain. 

Jess Atkins was one of these farmers and he looked the 
part. He could have been taken any place in the United 
States and exhibited before an impartial panel of men, and 
all of them would have known him to be exactly what he 
was. He was tall, lean and thirty, and his overalls, patched at 
the knees and the seat, bagged over his body. Without his 
clothes, he was a pale white, the color of a fish's belly, ex- 
cept for his arms and the back of his neck which the sun had 
dyed a deep brown. His face was long and hard, and his nose 
was thin as a razor. His eyes told the story of his life. He held 
them in a perpetual squint that came from looking at the 
hazy hot skies for rain and the hope of salvation. 

He lived in southern Oklahoma, west of the town of Ard- 
more, near the dried-up stream that map makers call the Red 
River. He subsisted on forty acres that his father had ruined 
before him, and from the barren mixture of sand, clay and 
loam, he tried to eke out a living. His only valuable posses- 
sions consisted of a skinny mule with ribs like a marimba, a 
plow held together with baling wire, and a wife named 
Mattie who even in her hunger and malnutrition had grown 
fat and bloated. 

To those who knew Jess, he was a simple man who made 
few complaints against his lot. "It's the will of God," he 
would say, whenever someone asked him how his cotton was 
doing. "If God wants it to rain, it'll rain/' And when God 
didn't want rain, and instead saw fit to send hot weather that 
shriveled all the cotton the weevils couldn't hold, Jess made 
no complaint. He didn't belong to any church, but he had an 
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overwhelming faith that he was under the direct supervision 
of the Good Man Upstairs, and that anything that might 
happen to him was a part of a predestined plan. 

Nevertheless, something must have gone wrong with the 
celestial machinery according to his neighbors, for no man as 
close to God should have had to suffer as much as Jess Atkins 
did. He was plagued by bad luck. Just at the time he should 
have been plowing to plant his patch of spring wheat, the 
mule stepped into a gopher hole and broke its leg. For the 
next few days, Jess and Mattie feasted on mule meat, but 
there was little nourishment on the bones of the animal, and 
apparently the accident only accomplished quickly what 
starvation would have taken longer to do. 

The next morning, Mattie pulled the plow for a while, 
then traded with Jess while he pulled and she guided. It was 
exhausting, slow work, but it had to be done, and they did 
not whimper about it. The second blow came when Mattie 
stumbled and fell on the sharp point of the plow while they 
were cleaning it. The point caught in the middle of her back 
and she lay moaning on the ground until Jess carried her to 
the shack and laid her on the sagging bed. He summoned a 
doctor, knowing that he could never pay a doctor's fee in 
cash money. 

The doctor shook his head. "Hit a nerve in the spine. She 
won't walk again/' 

It would have crushed a lesser man, but to Jess Atkins it 
was a matter of pulling his belt in another notch. He sensed 
now that there was no way out, that God had destined him 
to starve to death, and what was worse, to suffer the agony of 
watching Mattie die without help. They had been married 
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for thirteen years, and during that time the fires of love had 
burned themselves out. Nevertheless, she had shared poverty 
with him and shed the beauty of her youth in the battle 
with the land, and he felt desperately sorry for her. Some- 
where, he had heard of rolling chairs that old people, too 
feeble to wall, used, and he wanted to get one for her some- 
day. But that, too, depended on God. All he could do was 
wait. 

One of his favorite diversions in those long evenings when 
he had to sit by her bed listening to the moans that punctu- 
ated her fitful sleep was to pick up the worn Bible, open it 
suddenly and poke a grimy finger at a verse that might indi- 
cate to him what God was going to do next. But one eve- 
ning, his finger hit the short and pointed sentence, "Jesus 
wept/' With a shudder, he snapped the holy book shut. 
Things were going to get worse before they got better. 

He did not see how things could get worse, and as he sat 
stirring poke greens in a pot of water flavored by one of the 
bare mule ribs, his mind was filled with darkness. Perhaps 
the verse meant that something was to happen to him. 

It sent a shiver down his lean spine. If something hap- 
pened to him, there would be no one to take care of Mattie. 
The land had been mortgaged to the hilt and the money long 
since spent. Neither of them had any living relatives that 
they knew of, and should anything happen to him, she 
would be included in his fate. 

But he did not worry about it, for what had happened to 
him had been God's will, and the future was in His hands. 

When their only friends, a poor family that lived a mile 
away, trudged the distance to bring Mattie some late sun- 
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flowers, Jess greeted them warmly and invited them in to see 
his wife. The woman, a tall, gaunt person named Martha, 
stayed inside to talk to Mattie, and the two men squatted on 
the back step and looked out over the dusty fields. 

"Hear about the oil?" said the man, whose name was Sam, 
in a greedy, anticipatory whisper. 

"Nope," said Jess. 

"It's a-comin! I heard so in town. They says that some of 
them big conip-nies thinks there's oil all over here. They says 
we're all a-gonna be rich/' 

Jess shook his head. "Maybe." 

But Sam was not satisfied with a maybe. He wanted Jess 
to get excited over the rumor as he had, for when someone 
else got excited, the rumor didn't seem so far-fetched. He 
stamped his worn boot on the ground. "Right here," he said, 
his eyes lighting up. "Right smack under this here spot, there 
just might be a mill-yun dollars. A whole mill-yun. A man 
just don't know how much he's got 'til he gets it. Why, I 
wouldn't be surprised if there was not just one mill-yun, but 
two mill-yun dollars. Right down there." He leaned back on 
his haunches, his eyes glittering. "Could be?" 

"Maybe," Jess said. He wanted to add that things were 
going to get worse before they got better, but Sam's face was 
all aglow and it would take only a few dark words to kill 
Sam's dream. He said nothing more, just sat there in silence 
with his neighbor until the red sun burned itself out in the 
west. 

And in a way, both men were right. Within the next 
week, two things happened. Mattie got worse, and after a 
screaming delirious scene in which she imagined herself 
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swept away into the clouds, she rolled over and died with her 
face to the wall The next day, a potbellied man in a gleam- 
ing black car got out and leased Jess's land for five thousand 
dollars in cash. 

It was one of the quirks of circumstance that constantly 
confuse men and make them bitter, but those people who 
attended Mattie Atkins's funeral and saw Jess standing by 
the open hole in the ground could not say that he looked 
bitter. To be truthful, his face had a darker look on it than 
anyone could remember seeing before, and in his new black 
suit he looked positively foreboding. But death affects all 
people differently, and to Jess it was a natural thing. He had 
lived so long with all the negative emotions akin to death 
that he accepted the whole business calmly, with no visible 
expression of his grief. 

He walked home with Sam and Martha and had dinner 
with them. Despite the fact that they had also received five 
thousand dollars, there was little conversation during the 
steak dinner. Finally, Sam offered Jess a cigar and they sat 
there smoking in the strained silence. Then Jess spoke. 

"I don't want you to think I ain't sorry about what hap- 
pened," he said with the blue cigar smoke swirling about his 
face. "But it's the will of God, pure and simple, and it don't 
pay to question the way He's fixed things. Mattie's probably 
a lot happier ... up above. . . ." 

He had to wink back the tears. It helped to think about 
the line in the Bible he had speared with his finger that after- 
noon. "And the skies opened." It made him feel better to 
know that things were definitely taking a turn for the better. 

Things did. The Healdton field blew in with a bang and 
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Jess Atkins's farm held two beautiful oil wells, both of which 
paid hundreds of dollars a day in royalties. Like a man recov- 
ering from a nightmare, Jess began to accept the fact that all 
of this prosperity was his. 

He came to a concept of reward very slowly and very grop- 
ingly, for his mind vacillated between conflicting emotions, 
grief and happiness, punishment and reward. God had taken 
Mattie from him, and that was punishment. God had given 
him two oil wells and that was reward. But how had God 
reconciled the two happenings, the mixture of death and 
riches? After much thought, the conclusion was inescapable. 
After all, it had been Mattie who had fallen on the plow, and 
it had been Mattie who had died the day before good fortune 
came to him. Although he hated to admit it, the fact was 
there. It had been Mattie who somehow had fallen under 
the wrath of God. That accounted for her ironic death the 
day before she could have been helped. 

If Mattie had been thq, offender, his misfortunes must 
have been caused by her, and now that she was gone, it was 
entirely possible that his luck had changed permanently, 
and he would begin to reap the good things in life that had 
been so long denied him. There were many things he had 
wanted during the lean years, and now he began to take 
them. 

His first step was to move into Healdton to escape the bit- 
ter memories of the land. He built a small house in the 
center of town that cost twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
there was not a stick of furniture in it that was not built for 
the comfort of the body. His meals were gigantic, now. On 
the same table he would combine a succulent roast pig, fried 
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freshly baked bread. He would eat until he was crammed 
to the bursting point, then sit back and stare at the food 
for hours, as if the very sight of it fed something within him 
that would never be satisfied. 

He did no work, feeling that the rich gift from God had 
freed him from the ties of labor in the fields. In reality, there 
was no work that he could do. The two oil wells had eaten up 
his forty acres and the streams of salt water from the wells 
had spread out like a tremendous fan, polluting the land and 
rendering it unfit for cultivation. His time was his own, 
and he spent it walking the streets of Healdton, confused by 
the rushing vehicles and the men who were always in a hurry. 
Going down to Ragtown, he stared curiously at the houses 
of sin, at the blanket partitions concealing the bodies of men 
and women wrapped in sins of the flesh. 

It was true in those lonely days that Jess Atkins was 
tempted by the urges of the flesh. He thought more than 
once of buying him a woman off the open market to assuage 
the emptiness of his nights. After all, Sam had abandoned 
his Martha more than once to visit the women of Ragtown. 
But Jess realized that he had already succumbed to too many 
sins to add that of fornication. The Lord might understand 
his gluttony, but it was not reasonable to assume that the 
Lord could overlook whoring. 

Perhaps Jess Atkins would have capitulated to temptation, 
eventually, had not fate intervened to send him a woman 
named Irene. 

One evening as he was sitting down to eat, there was a 
knock on the door. Opening it, he found himself staring at 
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a slight little woman with a frightened face. She darted in 
like a scared jackrabbit, and slamming the door behind her, 
leaned against it as if she had reached a permanent refuge 
from whatever was chasing her. In a frightened voice, she 
explained that she was being chased by two drunken roust- 
abouts who had waylaid her when she left her place of em- 
ployment. She was secretary for a lease dealer. 

From the moment she came into the small house, it 
seemed as if fate had predestined that she remain a secre- 
tary no longer. For she was an answer to the unuttered 
prayers of the lonely man. She was not beautiful, but she was 
firm-fleshed and wholesome-looking, and most ordinary men 
would have called her attractive. But to Jess, who had been 
accustomed to the sullen plainness of one woman, for so 
many years, Irene was indeed an angel from heaven. Her face 
was inclined to be thin, with a very sharp nose that arched in 
a high bridge between her grey eyes, but she smiled con- 
stantly and that pleased Jess immensely. Mattie had almost 
never smiled. 

She ate supper with him and at ten o'clock he escorted 
her back to the boardinghouse where she stayed. From that 
time on, they were constant companions. Within three 
weeks, they were married. 

It was a simple ceremony and attracted little attention in 
a town where three men had to be killed at the same time 
before the newspapers would mention it. Sam and Martha 
came to stand up for the couple before a Justice of the Peace, 
then afterward they all went back to the house for a wed- 
ding supper. Sam brought a bottle of wine to celebrate and 
soon he was rousing drunk, and almost boisterous. He sang 
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and told jokes with no point, but under all his gaiety, there 
ran a current of sadness, as if he envied Jess's marrying this 
younger and prettier woman. 

Good fortune had only glanced at Sam as his land had 
proven dry, but he was making fair wages as a roustabout 
now, and some of the lease money was still in the bank. He 
laughed a great deal and slapped Jess on the back and tried 
to get him to drink, but Jess would not touch the wine. To 
him, the union that was to be consummated in the darkness 
of the bedroom was a sacred and sober thing, and one had 
to keep possession of his wits under the pressure of a passion 
that might threaten to make a man forget himself. 

And when the parting hour came and Jess walked Sam and 
Martha out to the dilapidated car that was the first sym- 
bol of their new solvency, Sam whooped his congratula- 
tions, once again in a loud voice that sounded strangely hol- 
low. 

''It's the will of God/' murmured Jess solemnly as the car 
spluttered and edged off down the street, barely missing a 
drunk driller sprawled in the gutter. 

Bracing himself, Jess turned and walked back to the house, 
to the dark bedroom and his waiting bride. 

It was a strange transformation, had anybody been suffi- 
ciently interested to notice the change that came over Jess 
Atkins during the next three weeks. Irene had done wonders 
for him and with him. Where Jess had suffered privations for 
so many years that he had become self-contained, Irene 
began now to draw him into a bright and glittering world of 
money and sex. Not only did he become an abandoned lover. 
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"but he also began to sprout new suits and fancy cravats to 
match the expensive dresses that Irene wore. They bought 
a long automobile and built a much bigger house on the 
edge of town, away from the noise and the confusion. She 
insisted that he grow a mustache, then clipped it down to 
a thin line that looked strangely incongruous on the leathery 
face of the farmer. In all, this transition was remarkably like 
teaching a mule to wear an evening jacket. 

But Jess loved it, and he loved Irene. Though she was not 
a religious woman, she listened to him talk about the will 
of God without trying to interrupt, then agreed with every- 
thing he said. She showered him with attention and caresses, 
and had he been asked to name the turning point in his life, 
he would have pointed to the moment that Irene first walked 
through his door. 

After they had been married about six months, she in- 
sisted that they take a trip. He dreaded travel of any sort, 
but finally agreed to go to the mineral baths at Sulphur 
Springs on a sort of delayed honeymoon. It was not more 
than fifty or sixty miles away, but Jess had never been farther 
than ten miles from his farm in his whole lifetime, and to 
him the journey took on the proportions of an African safari. 
They piled new luggage into the back seat of the car until 
there was no room left, then headed down the highway on 
a bright summer morning. 

As they neared Sulphur Springs, Jess was filled with awe 
at all the tall trees and the artesian wells of sparkling water 
shooting from the ground. He had never seen so much water 
in his life. He wanted to lie in it for hours and absorb the 
crystal coolness of it, but after he had tasted it, he changed 
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his mind. It was pungently foul with a high sulphur content 
and he spat on the ground while Irene laughed. 

"Silly," she cooed. "That's why people come here. The 
water is good for all kinds of sicknesses/' 

"But I ain't sick/' Jess said. 

Nevertheless, the disappointment over the water faded 
when Jess saw the hotel that was to be their home on this 
honeymoon. It had three stories and there were broad 
porches banding the building at different levels, all filled 
with people who sat and looked down the hill at the top of 
the trees and the sparkle of the sunlight on the artesian wells. 

And after Jess saw the suite of rooms, he gasped in aston- 
ishment at the thick rugs on the floor and the big soft bed 
with clean white sheets. He fell in love with these new lux- 
uries the moment he saw them. Their first supper was con- 
sumed in their rooms, and the table was loaded down with 
delicacies of all sorts, cooked as Jess had never tasted before. 

"Isn't this wonderful?" whispered Irene into his ear as the 
moonlight spilled over their bed. 

"Sure is/' said Jess. 

"I wish we could stay here forever," she sighed. "It's so 
far from the oil fields and all that noise." She snuggled up 
against him, and he could feel the warmth of her nakedness 
soaking through him. Her voice was low and throaty. "If we 
could stay here, we could just have a little love nest, just 
you and me." 

"Why not?" Jess said impulsively. "We got money 
enough to stay here the rest of our lif e." He loved to impress 
her, and mentioning the extent of their fortune was one sure 
fire way. 
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"You mean, we could buy the hotel?" 

That hadn't occurred to him, but as long as they were 
dreaming he decided to go along. "Why not?" he blurted. 
"Might as well. If d save rent." 

She laughed a tinkling little laugh and he felt good that he 
had make a joke. 

But the next day he found that she had not taken it as a 
joke. Morning found her sighing over the possibility of own- 
ing the hotel. After breakfast, she left, ostensibly to do some 
shopping, but at noon she returned with a dapper little man 
who wore a mustache similar to Jess's and spoke in a slightly 
foreign accent. 

"Charmed," he said, taking Jess's hand as if it were a deli- 
cate flower. "I am delighted that your gracious wife has 
afforded me this opportunity of meeting the man of whom I 
have heard so much." 

"Mr. Duquesne is manager of the hotel," Irene murmured 
sweetly. 

Jess was impressed and he was also angry. He was mad 
because Mr. Duquesne was a little man who wore a faint 
perfume and talked like a damn foreigner. He was even mad- 
der at the fact that his wife seemed to enjoy it. Well, he 
would cut this business short. 

"How much?" he said abruptly. 

The short man looked puzzled. "How much? How much 
what?" 

"How much you want for this hotel?" 

"He makes a joke, no?" smiled the little man at Irene, a 
quizzical tone in his voice. 

Irene nodded hastily and cast a quenching look at her 
husband. 
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"I thought it was a joke/' sighed Mr. Duquesne, appar- 
ently relieved. "I know the owner of this hotel, and he has 
been offered more than the golden streets of heaven are 
worth for this hotel. After all, it brings in a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a month/' His eyes rolled toward the ceiling, 
''So much money I cannot even contemplate/' He turned to 
Jess once more and offered his hand, bowing slightly. "Well, 
I must go. I hope you are comfortable." 

Jess grunted slightly. 

Irene swept the little man to the door, and Jess could hear 
them talking in low tones. The fact that she was apologizing 
for his behavior made him even more furious, and by the 
time Irene returned, he was fuming. But to his surprise, 
Irene had no intention of quarreling. 

"I'm sorry, darling/' she said. "I knew how much you 
wanted to buy this place/' 

'Tm still going to/' Jess muttered. "If I got to sell ever'- 
thing we got, no damn little man is going to stop me/' The 
moment he said it, he realized he had cursed for the first 
time, and surprisingly, it tasted good on his tongue. "Damn 
little man/' he said again, peevishly. 

Irene came to him and snuggled up against him, as if he 
exuded a glowing warmth of strength, "I bet you can buy 
this place if you want to/' she purred. 

The next day, Jess drove back to Healdton with anger 
glowing in his mind at the little man. He realized, as he 
thought about it, that the emotion was nothing more than 
jealousy, a resentment toward the fact that Irene had been 
pleased with the little man in some way. Irene was his wife, 
and he belonged to the old school of husbands that de- 
manded the full attention of their mates. Then, too, Irene 
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had been sent to him by God, and it was his duty to see that 
this heavenly gift was well cared for in every way. To deserve 
her, he must prove to her that no man was in any way his 
superior. Buying the hotel had become a test of his personal 
strength. 

In Healdton, he went to the bank and informed the 
banker that he wished to sell everything he owned, the 
house, the farm, and all the royalties on the land. The banker 
looked startled at first, but realizing that this farmer was not 
immune to the enticement of oil gambling, he arranged for 
the sale and made out a certified check for the money. It 
came to five hundred thirty-three thousand dollars and a few 
cents. Together with what Jess and Irene had in their mutual 
savings account, the total was nearly six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

When he arrived back in Sulphur Springs, his face bore 
an expression of smug confidence, and he asked Irene to go 
fetch Mr. Duquesne for a talk. 

"I've already talked with him, sweetheart/' Irene an- 
nounced with a radiant smile. "He went to the owners. 
They're willing to sell." 

A momentary fear hit Jess. 

"How much?" 

"That's your business, honey/' she replied. "I'm just a 
woman. I wouldn't know anything about finances like that. 
Why, we'll probably be able to buy the hotel, and it'll pay 
us back in a little while. You know, things like this are like 
that." 

Mr. Duquesne was equally vague when he arrived. Never- 
theless, he looked pleased and startled at the same time. "I 
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don't know how you knew/' he said in a low smooth voice. 
"But Mr. Hammer, the chief stockholder, had just called me 
before your wife came to see me. He wants to sell/* 

"How much?" Jess said again. 

"Well, now, he wants ... let me see . . ." He pulled 
a printed paper from his pocket. "Oh yes, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars/' 

"I won't give rnore'n five hundred," muttered Jess, ob- 
durately. 

"Will he take that?" Irene said anxiously. 

Mr. Duquesne shrugged his slight shoulders. "I can always 
call and see. After all, Mr. Hammer is a very, very rich man, 
and such a sum is trifling to him." Picking up the room 
phone, he asked for a number. His conversation was a series 
of grunts and questions. When he finally put the receiver 
back on the hook, there was a bland smile on his face. 

"Luck," he said. "Luck, luck, luck, luck. That's what you 
are having much of. I don't know what Mr. Hammer is 
thinking of, but he'll let the hotel go for six hundred thou- 
sand dollars." He chuckled. "That means that whoever buys 
this glorious edifice gets all his money back in six months." 

Jess's face grew a shade whiter and he asked for time to 
think it over. Once the little man had sauntered from the 
room, he turned to Irene. 

"Why, six hundred's too much," he said flatly. "Why, if 
I give him that much, we won't have nothing left." 

The tinkling little laugh sounded, and her arms entwined 
about him. "That's why I think my ittie pumpkin is 
sweetie," she cooed. "Him don't want to weave his ittie girl 
wiffout money," 
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The baby talk always melted him, and in a matter of sec- 
onds, he had no idea what he should do. 

"We won't need any money, sugar/' she said. "Why, own- 
ing this hotel, all we have to do is call down and have them 
send food up. And after a day or two, we can go down and get 
all the money we need, just like that. Take it out of the 
profits." She grabbed the check from him. "Ill go down and 
see that little swindler," she laughed. "You don't like him 
and you can't bargain with him. But I bet I can get this 
hotel for five fifty." Before he knew what was happening, she 
kissed him and lilted out the door. 

Uneasily, Jess paced the room for a few minutes, then sat 
down and looked about him. In a few moments, all this 
would be his, and he and Irene could settle here and enjoy 
this opulent luxury for the rest of their lives. As he sat there, 
his eyes fell om a Gideon Bible on a little table, placed there 
by the management for the inspiration of visitors. He could 
not resist the urge to find out whether or not he was doing 
the right thing in buying the hotel, so he picked the Bible up 
and jammed a finger into the open pages, then peeked to 
see what verse he had chosen by chance. 

And it shall come to pass in the days of the Lord's sacrifice, 
that I will punish the princes, and the king's children, and 
all such as are clothed with strange apparel 

It was a puzzling verse and not at all clear, but he was cer- 
tain it contained a message that he was too blind to see. The 
theme of punishment was plain, but w;ho was going to fall 
under the Lord's wrath? He knew no princes and no king's 
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children. That left nobody except a person or persons in 
strange clothing. Then it came to him. The little man. 
Mr. Duquesne, was strange all right, and the suits he wore 
were likewise odd. The verse meant that Mr. Duquesne 
would be stricken by the Lord. 

As his mind turned the complete cycle of emotion back 
to the little man, Jess Atkins was determined that the Lord 
should not have the first lick. If lightning was to strike the 
little man, it would have to wait until he was fired as hotel 
manager. Standing up, Jess squared his shoulders and 
marched downstairs, past the startled desk clerk into the 
office marked MANAGER PRIVATE. He was opening 
his mouth to speak when a strange man turned from the 
window. 

"Where's Duquesne?" demanded Jess. 

"Fin sorry, sir/' said the tall stranger. "I think there's been 
some mistake, and . , ." 

'Tell him I want to see him/' blurted Jess. "Tell him he 
ain't going to be manager of this here hotel any longer than 
it takes me to punch him in the nose." 

"I'm Mr. Jones, the manager/' said the stranger in a per- 
plexed voice. "Now, if you . . ." 

A flash of lightning seemed to strike Jess Atkins in the 
forehead. The words rushed out of his mouth, carried by 
their own momentum, but the impetus of anger had faded, 
and he was filled with a desperate fear. 

"I want to see Duquesne!" Cold beads of sweat popped 
out on his face. 

"Well certainly take a look at the register/' said Mr. 
Jones. 
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Jess sank weakly into a chair. "Ain't Duquesne the man- 
ager of this place?" 

The tall man smiled and shook his head, "I've been man- 
ager here for the past five years/' 

"Don't a man named Hammer own this place?" 

The head shook again, and the voice was sympathetic. 
"Now if you'll . . " 

But Jess couldn't wait for talk. The dawn that was to re- 
veal a paradise around him instead disclosed the burning 
crags of despair. Grabbing the register from the startled 
clerk, he began to consume all the names on the pages, but 
he found no Duquesne. 

"Where's Duquesne?" he demanded in a fearful voice. 
"Where's Duquesne?" 

"Mr. Duquesne just checked out a few minutes ago," the 
clerk said in a terrified voice, edging toward the reassuring 
bulk of the manager who had just emerged from the of- 
fice. 

"Was . . . was my wife . . . with him?" The words 
caught in his throat and when the clerk nodded, all his anger 
and fury collapsed within him, and he was caught in a whirl- 
pool of futility and despair. It was true. His wife had taken 
all his money and run off with the little man. He was penni- 
less, broke. He did not need to look in the closets of his 
rooms to know that Irene's things would be gone. The whole 
thing had been planned very cleverly and when she had left 
the room, it was forever. She would never be back. 

Blindly, he climbed the stairs, back to the room, trying to 
think what he should do. Maybe if he called the police, they 
could find her and he might be able to talk to her and con- 
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vince her that she should come back to him. He could not 
comprehend the fact that she had evidently preferred the 
little man to him. 

As he entered the room, his eyes caught a picture of him- 
self in the full length mirror on the wall. He saw the natty 
blue suit and the trim mustache that quivered precariously 
on his upper lip. He knew that the reflection was accurate, 
yet it did not look like the mental picture of himself that he 
kept locked in his mind. His knees became water, and his 
eyes blurred. 

"I will punish ... all such as are clothed with strange 
apparel/' 

It meant him. He was clothed in strange apparel, in the 
suit of the cities and the rich man, when he himself had al- 
ways been a part of the country, a man who was destined to 
spend his days fighting with the earth for his life. Now he 
was being punished, perhaps for the fact that he had suc- 
cumbed to an alien way of life, to the temptation of food 
and soft clothing and the warm yielding of a sexual sur- 
render. There were so many things that God could punish 
him for. 

That night, he crept out the window onto the second 
floor porch, then descended the stairway to the street and 
went out to the highway. Five hours later he was approach- 
ing the little house where Sam and Martha lived. It was two 
in the morning, but he pounded on the door until Sam 
crept out of bed and let him in. In the light of a kerosene 
lantern, Jess sank into a chair and held his head in his hands 
while he poured out the whole bitter story. 

"I need a hundred dollars, Sam/' he said when he finished. 
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"I got to go find her. Maybe she made a mistake and got took 
in by that swindler/' 

Sam shook his head and there was a grim but sympathetic 
light shining in his eyes. "I ain't got a hundred dollars, Jess." 
He lowered his voice and glanced toward the bedroom as if 
he didn't want his wife to hear what he was saying. "But it 
wouldn't do no good if I had it to give. That night you got 
hitched, I couldn't say nothing, so I got tight so's my mouth 
wouldn't shoot off none. But I seen Irene a time afore when 
I slipped a little and went down to Ragtown." 

"Then . . . ?" 

"Uh uh." Sam's words came out in a croaking whisper. 
"She 'us a whore, Jess. A plain old whore." 

Jess's head began to sway back and forth now, like the 
head of an animal held captive by pain, with no escape from 
it. "How come you didn't say nothing, Sam? How come you 
didn't say nothing?" 

Sam's eyes looked far away, as if he saw through the thin 
walls of the house into the darkness beyond. "Me and the 
Lord ain't never been on very good terms. I ain't never paid 
'nough attention, I suppose. But when all that money we 
got slipped away, I didn't blame nobody, special the Lord, 
cause He and I ain't on speaking terms." 

"How come you didn't speak up?" Jess said. "How 
come?" 

"Now, it's allus been different with you and the Lord," 
Sam said, as if he had not heard the question. "The Lord's 
been mighty hard on you, I reckon. But I figgered when that 
oil of you'n come in, things had changed. I figgered maybe 
the Lord had done decided to give you a break for a spell. 
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So when I seen you and Irene was fixing to get married, I 
figgered the Lord must of had a finger in it, too. I ain't never 
been one to go against what the Lord wills." 

Suddenly, like a dying coal bursting into flame, Jess stood 
up and a trembling seized him like a leaf in the autumn 
wind. "I ain't never done wrong," he said in a loud, desperate 
voice. "I ain't never whored or boozed or nothing. I ain't 
never done nothing wrong." His voice was rising to a peak, 
strained and crazy. "Lord God, I know it." A fantastic gleam 
came into his eyes, and his voice dropped to a whisper. 
"But maybe it weren't the Lord at all that was a-doing all 
this . . . maybe it weren't the Lord at all. . . ." 

Before Sam could stop him, Jess ran out the door and into 
the night. 

The next day, Homer Peterson, a truck driver for a drill- 
ing company, was hauled into the police station. They set 
him on a stool and began to ask him questions, but it was 
evident he was telling the truth. "Honest to God," he said in 
an excited voice. "Honest to God. I was barreling along, not 
very fast, not more'n fifty, when all a sudden this crazy bas- 
tard leaps out in the road. He jest leaps out, see, and he cocks 
his fists up at me, see. So I slams on my brakes and they 
catch, but not before that poor, crazy bastard is smashed all 
over the front of my truck. But I didn't hit him. Honest to 
God, he acted like he wanted me to run him down. I been 
driving trucks ten years and this ain't never happened to me 
before. You ain't going to take my license away jest because 
some crazy bastard wants to get himself smeared." 

So they sent Homer Peterson back to his truck and dug a 
hole in the ground for the crazy man, and let it go at that. 
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After all, the oil fields were full of crazy people, and one less 
wouldn't affect the price of crude oil on the world market. 

And even though the story of Jess Atkins and his thousand 
counterparts in all corners of the Southwest was not uncom- 
mon, it was far from typical For like the blessing of an im- 
partial God, oil came to thousands of different people who 
were above all, individuals, each with a different reaction to 
the stimulus of sudden wealth. 

There were those who were unaffected by it. A farmer 
near Spindletop achieved the pinnacle of all rags-to-riches 
stories when his land blossomed out with a series of gushers. 
Newspapermen rushed to the farm, for sudden wealth makes 
good copy. 

"What are you going to do with all that money?" came 
the excited question. 

The answer came in a slow, unaffected drawl. "First thing 
Fm a-gonna do is get me a new ax. This old one won't hold 
no edge." 

Same scene. Same characters, this time at Midland. 

Question: "What are you going to do with all that 
money? 

Answer: "Fin a-gonna get me a new fiddle so's I can play at 
dances/' 

And newspaper readers all over the country got tickled 
and envious at the same time, and the question lay at the 
back of their minds, What would I do if I had all that 
money? And most of the answers to these inaudible ques- 
tions came close to what actually did happen to an elderly 
Texas couple named Smith. 
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The Smiths lived in a fairly good farming center in West 
Texas, and through their long years together had accumu- 
lated enough money to purchase their hundred and sixty 
acres outright, as well as enough to build a substantial six 
room house. This is not to say that it had been handed to 
them, for both could remember only too well the heartbreak- 
ing days of youth when the wild surge of life had to be har- 
nessed to the hot fields. 

His name was Henry and hers was Pearl, and they were 
not unlike the thousands of farm families who settled in the 
Southwest and grew up with it. They carried hot broth to 
one another in times of sickness, and pitched in to rebuild a 
home destroyed by fire. They were an integral part of a com- 
munity composed of individuals exactly like themselves. 
They were, that is, until oil made them different. 

It was one of those peculiar things that occasionally hap- 
pen in the oil industry. A whole field was discovered on the 
Smith farm, and none of it spilled out onto neighboring 
lands. It was a shoestring field that looped back upon itself 
and yielded riches in a confined space. 

But the Smiths were not happy, and there was reason for 
it. After all, they did not like this business of becoming rich 
all by themselves, for it cut them off from all that they had 
ever known and erected a barrier between them and their 
friends. After all, they were growing old, and the one thing 
age fears is loneliness. From their thinking came one answer. 
They would not keep the money. They would divide it 
equally among all their friends. 

But the first time Henry Smith tried to give money away, 
he received a cold look, and he knew what was wrong. To 
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give money away is to create charity, and these people were 
too proud to accept charity. They would take help when 
they needed it, to be sure, but not help from a pocketbbok, 
for money was the one thing that could never be repaid. 

Thus was born the greatest idea ever conceived by a 
newly rich family anxious to dispose of their riches. Within 
a week, over a hundred families in West Texas had received 
an engraved invitation that read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith 

Invite you and 

Your Family 

To Accompany them on a 

GRAND WORLD CRUISE 

To begin two months 

from this date 

It was fantastic in itself that one couple should undertake 
such a project, but it was even more fantastic that most of 
the couples accepted. 

Smiling, Henry Smith sold the subsurface rights to his 
farm for a million and a half dollars, and set one year as the 
limit for spending that amount. He chartered a ship at Hous- 
ton, and onto the decks flocked the greatest assemblage of 
farm families ever seen on one cruise. The companionways 
were crowded with droves of children in overalls, while the 
old people were escorted to mahogany-paneled suites in the 
ship's stomach. With a blast of the whistle, the ship pulled 
anchor and steamed down toward the gulf, then headed 
around Florida and up to New York. Manhattan was startled 
by the deluge of Texas farmers. The Smiths had arranged 
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it so that all of the families could outfit themselves in any 
way they desired for the trip, and all purchases were paid for 
in cash by the generous couple. When at last the awe- 
stricken farmers were herded back to the ship, over twenty- 
five thousand dollars had gone into the pockets of New York 
merchants. 

Few of the people got seasick crossing the Atlantic, and 
those that did considered a small trace of nausea a low price 
for such a fabulous adventure, There was much talk of home. 
People wondered if the men hired by the Smiths were doing 
the chores right, but there was never any regret. They had 
been offered the chance of a lifetime, the world on a silver 
platter, and they made the most of the voyage. 

And one year later to the day, the ship docked back in 
Houston and the passengers debarked, their eyes full of the 
wonders of the world, of which the sight of home was the 
greatest. The last two thousand dollars of the Smith fortune 
went for the most magnificent feast Houston ever witnessed. 
It lasted for three days, then the families returned to their 
homes and settled back into the pattern they had always 
followed. They pinched pennies once again and felt good 
when the rain seasoned the ground for planting. They made 
clothes for their children out of flour bags, and were in- 
tensely happy. 

The Smiths settled back down in their farm that was now 
dotted with oil wells, and resumed the old business of eating 
leftovers and working for a living. And never did they regret 
the trip. For other communities tore themselves apart, erupt- 
ing into fiery volcanoes of envy and greed over the spoils of 
a new industry. But the world of the Smiths remained placid 
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and secure > with the bright dream of the glorious trip around 
the world flavoring their declining years like a tablespoon of 
sherry on a dish of corn-meal mush. 

There are a great many historians and sociologists who still 
echo the cry that oil ruined more fanners than any other 
single mineral in the world, and perhaps in a way it is true. 
The early days saw the pollution of the ground with streams 
of salt water, and the changed pattern of rural culture that 
came with the introduction of the oilman's explosive tastes. 
But it was not oil that warped the minds and ruined the 
morals. It was money, quick money that could not be ab- 
sorbed into the lives of people who had never known big 
money and did not know what to do with it when it came. 

But even more deadly, and pathetic, was the talk of 
money, the rumor with wings that shadowed the face of the 
Southwest like a change in seasons. It made men greedy, and 
it inspired false hope that was worse than no hope at all. And 
above all, it created hatred. 

"Did you hear?" whispers the widow in Cleveland County, 
Oklahoma. "A man come by and tole me my place is worth 
more money than you ever heard of. So I asks him how come 
they don't drill and hit it and he says, now don't you tell this, 
so he says that there's so much oil under my farm, it'd make 
the price go down" And for the rest of her life, the widow 
sits on her front porch and glares balefully at all comers and 
nourishes a hate against the oil companies who deprive her 
of riches through their own cupidity. 

Even the dry wells do not kill hope. If anything, they in- 
ject new life into it. "Sure they drilled my place," says 
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Farmer Peterson, a crafty, sly smile on his face. ""They said 
it was dry. Can you beat that?" The leathery face crinkles 
in a laugh. "But it ain't so. No sir. I run acrost a feller who 
tole me they hit a gusher down there, then plugged it off so's 
no other comp'ny can get wind of it." The gnarled hand 
comes out and touches the listener's sleeve. "One of these 
days, Fm a-gonna be rich, that's what! And them dumb fools 
don't even know I know. Ain't that somepin?" 

So Farmer Peterson will trudge down to the abandoned 
well a thousand times before he dies and chuckle to himself 
every time he thinks about the riches that will be his, some- 
day. 

The world of the farmer is a part of the oil world, yet it is 
not built on the same vitality that has gone into the making 
of oil. In the barren fields, there is an echo of riches, and the 
great, blind hope based on shadowy derricks and buried 
pools that will never be. 
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^ very industry built by man has its heroes. They 
come from the dreams of every man toward 
perfection; they are flavored by a rich and potent humor 
springing from every man's desires to amuse and be amused. 
These heroes reach the zenith of their popularity when the 
industry is at its greatest height, then ebb and disappear with 
the passing of the individuals whose very blood was invested 
in their work. For as long as success depends on the endur- 
ance of individual courage and enterprise, on the breadth 
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of sinew and the strength of muscle, the hero is important as 
a symbol. But when the machines take over with their cold 
mechanical logic, there is no longer room for the passionate 
resourcefulness of flesh and blood, and the heroes die. 

The old-timers say that in 1930 Paul Bunyan, the great 
hero of the north woods, came to Oklahoma and the oil 
fields. It was a quiet coming, according to their tales, but few 
people who witnessed it ever forgot the sight of the huge 
man, as tall as a derrick, striding down from the north, his 
great beard bristling in the sunlight, the canyon of his mouth 
stretched in a wide smile; and by his side, squatting on the 
rolling hills like a dinosaur, was a wolf, a lobo with long 
curving fangs of ivory and flashing fire in his eyes. They ap- 
peared at the opening of the Oklahoma City Field, and the 
first drillers who saw the strange pair stopped work to yell a 
greeting at the Gargantuan figures. 

It was only natural that Paul Bunyan should have come, 
for the north woods had become mechanized, and there was 
no longer room for him there. But down south, he heard 
that there was a new industry that called for all the strength 
and cunning a man could muster, and he was sure that there 
would be a place for him in the oil industry. 

And there was, at first. 

The oil promoters who concentrated on eastern Okla- 
homa City were very proud to have the honor of entertain- 
ing a famous man like Paul Bunyan, and they made the most 
of it. Newspapers across the country printed the picture of 
the giant and his pet wolf, and the Chamber of Commerce 
in Oklahoma City printed new letterheads showing Paul 
Bunyan standing by an oil well. The state of Oklahoma paid 
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for a large driller's helmet for Paul Bunyan's magnificent 
head. 

For a while, Paul Bunyan was entirely content with the 
new world of oil He had the strength of a hundred men 
and, when he flexed his muscles, his mighty arms bulged with 
hills and valleys of strength. There was no doubt in any- 
body's mind that Paul Bunyan would make a good oilman. 

It is here that the storytellers shake their heads sadly. For 
it was that very strength that was to prove his undoing. 

At first, he was hired on a rig crew, but the first moment 
he picked up a derrick in one hand and moved it to a new 
location, a great hue and cry went up from the teamsters. 
Their complaint was legitimate, for the moment Paul Bun- 
yan went to work, a hundred of them were laid off. Paul 
Bunyan changed jobs, but it was the same story, wherever 
he went. One man who could do the work of a hundred was 
out of place when the hundred men he replaced needed the 
work. 

A group of oilmen gathered in an Oklahoma City office, 
and after much wrangling, hit upon a scheme to discredit 
Paul Bunyan and force him to move on. 

The next morning, a representative of the company called 
on Paul Bunyan. He tried to be dignified in his proposal, but 
he had to shout to make himself heard, and he grew red in 
the face as he threw his words up toward the giant that stood 
above him. In all outward appearances, there was nothing 
in the proposal that Paul Bunyan could object to. The 
Santa Fe Railroad had just introduced a new passenger 
train between Oklahoma City and Ardmore, a hundred and 
five miles to the south. As a public relations gesture, the 
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railroad requested that Paul Bunyan pit his wolf against the 
locomotive in a race. 

According to the storytellers, the plan was simple, subtle 
and vicious. If the plan worked, the new locomotive would 
win, the wolf would be discredited and Paul Bunyan would 
lose face. Then a whole series of planned contests would 
take place, always pitting the human muscle of Paul Bun- 
yan against the superhuman strength of the machine that 
could not tire and could not lose. Eventually, Paul Bunyan 
would break, and he would be no problem. In the meantime, 
various manufacturers would have a publicity field day, ex- 
posing the weakness of even a giant compared to their 
products. 

But the significance of the race went over Paul Bunyan's 
head, for he was always a great man for a contest, and he 
knew that his wolf shared his enthusiasm. He agreed whole- 
heartedly. The contest was scheduled for a Monday morning. 

It so happened that the day was bright and clear. The 
fragrance of an Indian summer hung suspended in the air; 
however, there was a trace of a chill that gave edge to the 
weather and hinted that winter would not be long in com- 
ing. At the railroad station, a huge crowd of dignitaries had 
gathered to witness the race, and for a hundred and thirty 
miles to the south, farm families turned out to peer anxiously 
up the tracks to the north, waiting for the first puff of steam 
to rise over the horizon. 

One of the oilmen who had proposed the race rose to the 
engine cab and placed an engineer's cap on his bald head to 
great laughter from the people. He would not actually en- 
gineer the train, but he had appointed himself referee for 
the entire race. 
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But the crowd pleasers were Paul Bunyan and the lobo. 
The animal looked in great form, lazy and relaxed on the 
surface, his powerful muscles tense and ready beneath the 
grey hide. Paul Bunyan reared high above the station, look- 
ing down at the crowd with a twinkle of good-natured amuse- 
ment in his eyes. 

Great spouts of steam rose from the engine boiler as the 
railroad men fired the sleek monster and built up pressure. 
Then the engineer signaled that they were ready. The huge 
pistons of the locomotive began to move under tremendous 
pressure. The wolf leaped forward and the race was on. 

For the first three miles, the giant wolf ran easily ahead 
of the train by a good mile, for as mighty as the engine was, 
it took time to build up its tremendous strength. The tracks 
had been cleared all the way, and the men who compute 
such things figured that the engine would reach full speed 
within fifteen miles, then pile additional swiftness onto the 
tons of steel and iron, hurtling down the track. 

By the time the train reached the town of Norman, 
twenty miles to the south, the oilman in the locomotive 
could see the wolf in the distance, the shaggy grey hide rip- 
pling with easy grace. The throttle opened; the train began 
to inch forward and close the distance between itself and 
the wolf. 

From the first moment that the train had appeared over 
the horizon behind him, the lobo was aware of it. The noise 
of the steam and the chatter of the wheels on the track tin- 
gled in his ears, and the scent of man and hot iron rankled 
his nose. But the wolf did not get excited. He held his pace, 
the breath flowing out of his great lungs evenly and quickly, 
his long legs eating up the miles. Even when the locomotive 
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drew abreast of him, he only increased his pace slightly. His 
eyes were aware of the excited men in the cab locomotive, 
and his ears detected the curses that rose above the pulsing 
sound of the pistons and the hoarse roar of escaping steam, 

A great chuckle rose in the throat of the oilman as the 
train neared the Arbuckle mountains. Into those ancient 
hills, covered with the jaggedness of naked rock, the tracks 
ran straight as an arrow. The train would lose little speed ex- 
cept on infrequent curves, but the wolf would have to break 
his pace to keep from cutting his paws to ribbons. But as 
the locomotive puffed onto the plateau and down the last 
ten miles to Ardmore, the wolf had not lessened his speed. 
He seemed to float through the air in great, effortless bounds, 
and behind him left a trail of red blood on the white rocks 
that had pierced his feet. 

The crowds of people began to thicken now as the dis- 
tance to the finish line lessened. They cheered and shouted 
as they saw the plume of smoke trailing the contestants. The 
wolf was gaining now, increasing the stroke of his long legs. 
He was moving ahead of the train. The oilman was growing 
frantic, frightened by the knowledge that the plan was going 
to explode in his face. The wolf must lose. Seizing a crow- 
bar, the oil man raised it above his head and threw it at the 
giant wolf. Like an arrow it hurtled through the air and 
buried itself in the lobo's neck. For a moment, the great 
beast faltered and the pace broke, but only for a brief sec- 
ond. Then the wolf shuddered, and summoning all his 
strength, leaped in one desperate attempt and fell dead, 
across the finish line. 

"Foul," cried an outraged public. But the oilmen were 
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not afraid of the cries of the public. They were afraid of what 
Paul Bunyan might do when he found that his great lobo 
was killed, killed by a man who could not bring himself to 
lose. 

They were surprised. 

Paul Bunyan stood over the dead body of his wolf, and a 
great bellow- of pain rolled across the hills to the north like 
a peal of thunder. But it was not the voice of anger. The 
great man looked down on the world, and when he spoke, 
his voice shook the houses and caused men to tremble. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" he shouted. "If we weren't 
wanted, we wouldn't have stayed. But you're not men. 
You're keepers of machines! I wouldn't stay here. I got to 
have room to breathe." And with a tremendous burst of 
strength, he lifted the body of the wolf to his shoulders and 
disappeared to the south. 

The storytellers say that the oilmen were pleased. Paul 
Bunyan was not the monster they had feared he was. There 
was little damage done, except perhaps to the reputation of 
the Santa Fe Railroad. But the old-timers grieved openly at 
the going of Paul Bunyan, the passing of the last great hero. 

For people and industries never outgrow their heroes. 
Only as the machine takes over and something in the heart 
of man disappears do the heroes vanish. For it takes the tre- 
mendous will and imagination of those who live hard and die 
harder to keep heroes alive. A machine has never had a hero. 

The oil fields today are the marvels of the world's indus- 
try, and progress has gone no further in any industry than she 
has in oil. New fields are developed; horizons go deeper; 
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Chemists constantly discover new things about this mysteri- 
ous substance that has been given to the twentieth century 
from the long lost ages of the dinosaurs and the jungles that 
encompassed the earth. The wheels roll now with greater 
speed, and there are laws to govern everything. The world 
has never seen a greater era of technical achievement, yet 
there is nobody who can say that the world has not lost some- 
thing in the process. 

For gone are the water witchers and the doodlebugs who 
believed in the power of something greater than themselves. 
There are no men to take the place of Tom Slick, and no 
strong man like Kamat to stand up against the whole world. 
Paul Bunyan? Kemp Morgan? Even imagination and mem- 
ory have lost them forever. 

And what of the Dicky Bird, that monster among animals, 
that personification of joy and hope wrapped in feathers of 
steel, who haunted men and captured their imaginations? 
There is no trace of him now, as if the time came when there 
was no nest for him on earth, and he soared into the heavens 
and vanished into the place from which he had come. 
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